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Written by himself at above seventy years of age, who 
has beiBQ twice compelled to submit to a bankruptcy, 
without any other oadse but a little want of capital, by 
putting bis hand a little too far, which has happened to 
many a eood and clever tnan, and been his ruin ; but he 
is thankful and grateful to the Almighty,' for his pre- 
j^ervation and ability to write this, to justify himself and 
he hopes to bedeiSt society and the world, hoping It may 
be of use to young men of the rising generation, to guard 
merit and innocence against error, prejudice, weakness, 
falsehood, wickeditoss, and treachery, which hoVe been 
exercised against him, which many people say, would 
have killed thousands of men or driven them mad ; but 
little do even such know all the secret causes of hisgprief, 
which delicacy will not allow him to declare; though 
he feels to declare all the secret causes, would complete 
his justification, which was tlii original' cause of his 
writing, and at tirpes mdch inclined to do so^ but delicacy 
and pruden<^e 'step in, and forbids and conquers his 
strong and almost ilnconquerable inclination. 

I was born at the village of Flockton, near Wakefield, 
of reputable but humble parents, who by their indn^ry, 
care, and economy, became able and willing to give me 
a good education, but being oiie of the most stupid 
ignorant lads, that perhaps ever went to school, to 
sixteen or seventeen years of age I may truly say, I could 
learn nothing Lut reading, writing and accounts until 
that time, being more fond of being among the sheep or 
horses, than going lo school; about that age I left 
school, and was at home with my three brothers, all 
bringing yp lb the same occupation, I began to consider 
we were too many at home for one trade, and though 1 
was sensible of my own ignorance, 1 felt a spirit of enter- 
prise, and went to London about the age of twenty, 
into the banking'house of Messrs. Fuller, Baker^ and 
Halford. 1 went in the stage coach, we were a week 
gohig, when I got there I called a coach to take me to 
^my friend Mr. Brook's, I forgot to take the number of 
it, and lost a pair of good boots in the coach: when I 
liad been ther^' about two years, my, father and three 
brothers madek contract for the Flockton Colliery, and 
their otheV business increasing, they joined in soliciting 
nie'to leave Lohdon; and join in the colliery, and all 
Ibeir other concerns*, which afifer^repeated solicitations, 
I consentedl'to, tliougph I' felt di strong tncUnation to 
pursue m^ ^ti6d ' fortUnf^ in li^iptx.' And being all 
ignorant and ^inelxperleticed in cbllier!eS|-we «oon laid 



out six thousand pounds is opening this colliery, and 
laying a Newcastle waggon-way with wood, (for iron 
roads were not known at that time) bat this was the 
greatest folly, because a turnpike road lay on one side 
of it, all down hill, and nearer than the waggon-way, 
which cost us a mint of money, and being made of wood» 
our returns at that time, could not in any degree justify 
the expence of making a Wood road and repairing of it 
with wood. But this was done by the managing* brotheis: 
by his own will Though the openhig of the colliery 
was done by a short drain, no fire engine, snch '^as our 
ignorance and folly at that time, that I do think with 
the hard and long experience which 1 have since gained; 
I could establish the same work with little more than 
twice six thousand shillings. And it is a very stngnlar 
fact, that the master colliers in this part, have generally 
begun this trade in ignorance, without going apprentice, 
JEis boys do to all other trades, which is the only way I 
can account for $o many losing money or miscarrying: 
My good father died at sixty-seven years of age, and 
with a good name, left each of his seven children a small 
estate, withont incumbrance, but pot gained by the 
colliery, for I believe ft was near six thousand pounds 
in debt, when he died, Und my prc?tty little estate was 
mortgaged after his death, to support this colliery, with 
the aid of my applicfation and industry, without wbirfa, 
I believe we should havef failed, for at that time 1 gained 
much by the wood, coin, ai^d malt trades, and the Ma- 
naging partner was so ill, he could <db nothing but look 
after the colliery, it being \ery near home, and we 
laboured with it near twenty Irtng years, and it mono- 
polized our capital, by which we might have gained 
much by our com; malt, and wood trades. One of the 
brothers being in a bad state of health, and unable to 
travel from home, became the manager of the coHiery, 
and got more experience thaft any of us, and at the time 
we were near six thousand pounds out of pocket, he 
discovered he could dry some coal joining to ours, by 
the drains we had made, at so much expence, time, and 
trouble; and without our knowledge or consent, bougi'ht 
some coal of Sir Thonla!s -filackett, afnd began to work 
it by our drains, agents^ wbrktnen, tools, &o.* *cv- in 
short sacrifice^ the iritelriesViAff *the joint' coHiery, to- the 
interest' pf'hts'private one, which, h'ad'atenmni^ #o 
deprive us of our birth right ;' as tt proof ^f thi9,^be ^HtlB 
teying^dfie Fridky at Wakefield Market jVUi^AM^cdaA 
he was selling a week, ini^U^ptU^nbtfW mV Joaepk 
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Whitaker, the then ag^ent to the Halifax Davigation 
company, who said what are you doing with the other 
coHiery, you are burning the cand^«t ths^% ends^ or, 
both ends and the middle. This conduct ^mrm hit patt- 
ners much offence, and occasioned nfoch complamrng, 
to reconcile us he said, if we would surrender the lease 
to him for eighteen years, he would give each Of ti^ 
£300. a year for that term, (perhaps with a further view 
than the present profit to hini> wbicb rfct agreed to ac- 
cept, but on as strong (K>ndlrioD8 as coutd he expressed, 
that we should stand in the very same shoes at the end 
of the term, as to our tenant right to the Ftooktttft €U)I;« 
liery as we did before we made such surrender. But he 
made us very little compensation towards the heavy sum 
we had laid out and time spent in dbiitg ii It plMliI^ 
the Almighty to call him to his mercy, a few years before 
the exfumUon iA tbfi le&se, whicJb. be had takra care to 
get nutdot tbree years lQDg:er tbaa iim surreiider» with 
what view he got (t made longer will 900a ap^iear. A n.d 
te appoiated me poe of his executors to hia will, with 
twa others wfajo had no experience in coQxeviea^ wbieb 
we bega& to execute, but ia the most disorderly aad 
riuooa» way ^. and I could not t$ke ui>oo me to dictate 
in«cb to the two otbers^ because I bad ^en hum^bled 
an4 depre4?iated as will appear hereafter*. One of ikem 
took the lead, an4 lie wa& implicitly supported by the 
oiher «ad the, widow, in aD bis toUy^ so that it was rn 
vain for me to attempt to control them* I saw no 
remedj but th^.folk>wing, an4- told my bretlber in what 
e rolnons way we were eonductiog our execulorshipii 
and ibat t saw no rem^^y, but we three. offering to give 
tlie executors more per year than my late ,bco^r had 

gtvea ua» which they a|;reed to».and we offered) free and 
idefhendent ,9f all management and outgoings what- 
ever, in the very saiAe way our bj^other had done to us, tp 
tbe expiration of the rest of the term» that being the time 
we were to bereio^tated w partners, and to the capital, 
and then* to renew the. lease with bis two cbiUfxeti, ^hey 
to h&ve the same s^iare as theij; lat^ter. 

Hia widow hV*'^ tbe folly to pretend to take offence at 
this, generous act of our^s, though she was not an execu- 
trix, and filed a. bill. in chancery gainst me, to tuBn me 
out of the trusty for this n^ore than liberal ouer.. I con* 
tended with her several years in phancery, till the term 
was near worn out, and the complexion of the thing 
much changed, then I said to my attorney, Mr. Lee, if 
she will pay all expences on botb sides, I will resign my 
trust in form, wbicti she agreed to, and paid ail,, an 
enormous sum it must be.. Bere, in my own defence 
and justification! I am compelled to tell this lady siie is 
guilty of the grossest ingcatitude.. She was» perhaps, 
aome very distant relation of my dear wife's, who in her 
excess of charity, gave invitations te^ ber , her aunt, and 
aiateFK^i^d ^kej were all tbjree visitors at the same time 
for moAths and moatha at a time with us, for several 
yeafi(H,T«^Htkout being able tu make us a.return ;. in short we 
eaj^esae^ «nd did every thing that waa kind and more 
than.gjenerons'.tathem^aQd Uie, manafftng brother fell 
i^ lave with apd marcied ber, by wbion sue reached tbe 
^atalyemi^enee she now sits upon* This, I tbiufc, is 
A pi>Qfl|f s)fB ewfs all she has ta me, because be would 
net baf^ kBOfim ber had not tbey viaiied us sa repeat- 
edly* AM t^;M>t enly.gufUjf of gceat ingraUtude^ but 



cruelty, by striking at what she conceived to be a poor 
man with a wounded reputation,orelse she would not have 
dered to JU^ what abe has done. But If she will read the 
wtiole ef dbis publication, she may, if she will, discover 
the fererse, for I here tell ber I would not part with 
my integrity, my honor, my religion, my good name, 
end «tt the gifts which God has bestowed upon me, in 
exchange for millions. Justice is due unto all men. 
Tread en a werm and it will complain, though not 
able to defend itself. Am! 1 have received many insults 
from her son-in-law, but I never resent them, I 
bMtf ttieio aU with great patience and fortitude ; nor 
would I have written this, but in my own defence and 
justification, because 1 know they have both had the 
foUy to atfetnpt to defame me many times, but fortu- 
nately I have the hope and comfort to believe that my 
good nauM is superior to their slander, wbererer I am 
kno^u. Her conduct is a mystery to me» and I will 
appeal to the world and aU who know me, Fo prove 
that my friendships are eternal, but my^ enmities are not 
so, I know no foundation for ber malice, but mneb for 
her gratitude. I was the only true, able, and wNting 
frieiMi she had in tbe world, but she would not know 
how to value me, perhaps because her judgment was 
blinded by what she erroneously fancied wa:» hei* 
interest, 

I am bur t beyond my power to express, that she has 
cempeRed me to censure a woman, it never happened 
to me before, and 1 hope it wilf never happen to me 
again. I am always fi most zealoua advocate for the 
fair, amiable, lovely sex. By these crooked, mysteriovs, 
unjust, unwise, and complicated proceedings, were we 
deprived of our birth-rigbt to the Flockion Colliery, 
t could enlarge much more upon this ne&rious procteed- 
ing, but prudence and delieacy fi^rbid me. HFtii thi^ 
exception, we are one of the most harmonious^ affection- 
ate fomilies. 

A few years before we began to open our FTockton 
Colliery, Captsdn Crowle» of Wafer Frystone Half, near 
Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, began, to open a colliery in 
(hat estate, and as I knew he was sinking money very 
fast„ and in a vpry unhappy way wrth nls colliery, I 
aEwaya rtvoidx^d the subject as much as possible, because 
I think it iodelicate and unpolite to mention a subject 
to any one thai is likely to be in the least uuyleasaut or 
disagreeable. But he ^as so fond of his coifeery, or ^o 
much inclined to gain information, it was the first sub- 
ject he mentioned \i^ben we met at Wakefield Starket, 
and tbe last when we parted. He built steam engines, 
sunk pits, laid Newcastle waggon ways with wood, had 
many law suitS' with his workmen, &c. and won the 
colliery, begUn to get coal, though bv this time ao much 
involved>that he w^ compelled to advertise bis colliery 
to let* A Mr. Lees, of Clark^s Field, near Oldham, 
Laiioashire, came to view and freict for it, but returued 
without making a bargain. The Captain was so fond of 
his customer, that he followed him into Lancashire with 
as ntucb zeal as if he had been going to court a bonoy 
wife,, and in the presence of Mrs. Lees did court him I0 
take bia colliery. The C)^>tain being a very polite, 
agreeable^ pleasant man, and girfng a most plausible 
account of the colliery, that be made sucjl^ a favorable 
impfessioi^ upon Hn. Lees, tbiit she interfered, and 
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begged of her btt^bud to go ^tfid 9eeiihe eoold ags'M, 
as it appeared very likely to be a very ^ood ihsng. Mr, 
Lees said lie would comply with her reqoest, on eoodt* 
tioQ that she i^ould make him a ftithful promise thai tkm 
would not blame him in qase it did not torn out wvli, 
which tiie good lady agreed to. He went, and Captain 
Crowle granted him a lease for twenty-one years, Und* 
iog on Us part, the tenant to be at lilierty at the expira- 
tion of any six month's notiee. He allowed him to 
enter to sU pits, gins^ engines^ waggon ways, tools mt 
every descriptien, in sfaovt, aU the whole stodt without 
paying any consideration whalever. He had only to 
get the (Ciial and lay it upon the UU, ottd the Captain 
would take it at a sf ipuli^ed price, and mU it f^BiixB tb 
the public, from whence has profit were to arise, as 
Mr. JLees was to pay no rent; and if he dU aot ted a 
profit to his satisfaction, give ^tx or twelvo months 
uotice, and the Captain engaged to pay hint all the 
money he was oat of pocket. He bcigan and woriced a 
year or two, gave nol&oe and demanded tlie som he had 
iaid out. The Captain looked into the lease and fonnd 
a passage which said Mr. Leea Ao«ld makea fnll and 
iair trisly the Captain said be hod not done so, and 
would not pay him. ftir> Lees so^ htaa<; it was tried at 
York and given in &vor of Mr. Lees. The Capffiain 
bad got into so much ^ebt^ that hfsbelmtlful estate of 
abofre one thousand acres, abmI beootlfbl mansion, were 
sold in chancery to Ri^^rd Slator Milnes, Esq ^^o 
became member of psarliament for Yotrk, who was a 
true whig and true, patriot as ever entered the british 
hou.<ie o£. commons,! ,bot died at the age of fdrty-Are* 
And the Captain was so vexed and obstitiate, they had 
to take Torcible possessson^ and threaten to comtnrthim 
to prison beforo he would sign tlie conveyance dsedsi. 
Since this we hmvo bad a story UAd of a south <9OD0try 
gentleman, who had epent j£10,000 ia purrait of leaid, 
and the same sum in puisnit of coal, and sltU nnforto* 
nate. He was coming to Yorkshire through a village 
in the south, and heard a pig cry very bitterly ; be met 
a farmer at iJm moment and said to him, pray what is the 
matter with that pig? be said, they are ringing its nose. 
Sir; pray what is thai jfor? sfkii the gentieman; the 
farmer answered, to keep him firom footing tn the earth, 
Sir ; the gentleman shook hM neae, tad said, i wish 1 
bad been rung twenty yesars ago. . 

At the time the Rev. J<|h|k Mieholl, was Redor of 
ThornhiU, near Wakefield, a valuable livuEhg giving him 
by the late most worthy and, Inestlmabio Sir Geergo 
Savile, Bart. Mrw MicheJi once had Doctor Franklin, 
Doctor t^riestley^ and the famous engineer^ Mr. Smen«> 
ton, who executed the Halifax Ntvigatioa^ and reboiit 
the Edystone Light House in 17^7, aA^t being twice 
blown down, all togelherat his imuse at ThornhiU, and 
it was said they were four of the fitst tmen in the warld^ 
as men of science ; and Mt* MieheH was Said to be 
more convessant wilh the depth and extent of the ml* 
nerals in this ishind, than any other genticBiaa. He 
happened to be on a visit at Mr. Annison'sy betwton 
Toric and Malton, thecompany wefOMtting over agobd 
fire at Christmas, when one of them said, Whatu good 
thing a eoUiery would be dwre wboro dimlsareso dear, 
another sai4 it would indeed, another snid let vs adt 
Michell;.Mr. Avnison said, Mr. Micboll do you tUnk 



tiiei^ tscoal In my estate biete? he answered in the ef- 
firmathre ; he said do you really think so Mr. MIchell? 
he said, I d^Sir; and are you really in good earnest? 
I am Rr. Mr. Annison here pansed a condderable 
time in hi^ spirits; and said, pray^ Sir, how deep do 
yoa think it nay lie? indeed. Sir, that is a hard ques- 
tion, bnt lit a rofi^ gness I think it may be about a 
mUe and a IraCTdeep; from tMs we may conclude these 
Mands are all coal, but some parts very deep, and at 
Newcnsfle and Whitehaven they work much coal 

under the sen, ani ft is supposed to extend to the Isle 
of Man and Ireland; and some men conjecture that a 

subterraneous road nray, in process of time, be made 
from Whitehaven io the Isle of Man and Ireland, to 

aceommodnte travellers, who would rather trust provi- 
dence by iand than by water, so that the coal is not 

lik^ to be done in fiiousands of years ; we have hun- 
dreds of thonsante 6f acres of coal in Torksbire wjiich 
hure been in part worited or bored to, and all the beds 
put together amount In some parts to five yards thick, 
many a ffreat deal more In Earl Pitx^illiam's estate, 
near R<ytleriiam, YorksWre ; they have bored to three 
beds an of them nhi«le«n feet thick ; and if we hiclude 
the nelglibouring counties, we may say we have millions 
of acres. The abovOnnentioned beds we know, having 
been bored to, and tfiem may be morel>etow which have 
never been bored to,and most likely all those seams ex- 
toad to London, the lands end, the east and west coast, 
Newcastle, and through Scotland, Wates and Ireland, 
wWt variation in fhiclbn^ss, occasioned iiy throws- The 
seams of coal we work fn TofksMre tie from ten to one 
hundred and sixty yards fi'am the surface, of vl^rious 
thickness, from ei^teen inches to nine feet thick. In a 
seam at M^wcoBtlle tfcey lie from twenty to three hundred 
vardi^ deop, but Sow many more seams may be found 
t>elow between them and the centre of the earth, time 
orrly can shew.. They say there is coal under the Black 
tfeeth that may perlmps'lie a mite and a half deep. 
There is one coai pit near Manchester one hundred 
and eighty yards deep which contains six seams of coal, 
one i&t which is so Itard to get, they blow it down witli 
gunpowder. A Mr. I'arldnson, of BoUtnbroke, near 
Boston, is sinking a coal pit on th^ plain between Lin- 
coln ond Res^ton, which the navigation goes over thirty 
joiles; wi^h one «mall lock only, is two hundred and 
tMrfy-two yards and a qmirter deep, and going deeper, 
thong'h it has already cast £8,600. 

In the year 1784 I married Miss Hill, of Hull, with a 
fortune of nhife thousand pounds, which the donor bad 
tthe prudence to secure to her, one iof tSie most amiable 
and poHie wermen. having associated with many respect- 
able ftimfli^ with whom 1 was happy many years, and 
now mouvn her loss. She was very sickly many years, 
nnd ki^pt her bed the three last years of her life, till she 
was worn to a shadow ; and though at limes so bad we 
oxpected rite would die, she was blessed with such an 
amraMe, Ireavenly cheefinhiess, the moment the pains 
left her she would revfvi» and talk vrbont ber ducks and 
chickens as cheerful ^ if nothing had happened . When 
I ontsrod her room the morning of the day she died, 
the askod me as cheerfully bow t did as ever, I asked 
her how she did, she said she coirld not teH, and died 

I Itet day at fbor d'cioc^ as easy and happy as If ^e had 
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been falling asleep.; and her amiable good father died I 
with us before her in the same happy manner. During 
the American war, Thomas Day, Esq. author of Little 
Jack, ihe Dying: Negro, Sandford and Merton, &o. 
made many public speeches against that war, some of 
which were pfint^d and fell into my hands; I was so 
delighlied with them, it became the first wish of my heart 
to see Mr. Day, and to have the pleasure of being ao* 
quainted with him ; it happened that my dear wife was 
the fanliliar friend of Miss Minerva Milnes, of Wake- 
fieW, whom he married ; the very first visit they made 
to. Yorkshire they visited us at Crow Nest; they gave 
us an invitation to yi$it them in the south, to which we 
looked forward with ranch pleasure. Mr. Day had an 
idea the horse might be completely broke without the 
severity of the whijp and spur ; he was correct in this 
opinion to a degree ; it is certainly most proper to begin 
\t) break him by the most gentle means, to bridle him 
VPry slack and loose at the beginning, and to let him 
vyalk by himself several days, then with the slack bridle 
i^adhim gentlj; for a week or two, and after that run 
him round a pJnsiderable time with the bridle a little 
hai'def, but don't mount him till he is quite gentle and 
docile, after that ride him gently; but in the end he 
must be taught by the whip and spur, to know, that his 
rider is his master* for you cannot reason with him, 
thougt) we ta^k of Uie half reasoning elephant. Mr. 
Day iejl a sacrigce to his mistaken humanity. He was 
ridrng a hor$4 broke his own way without the whip and 
spur, by a barn door wl^^re there was a winnowing 
machine,. tlie horse jumped) he fell ofif and died that 
night, which disappointed our intended piqasant visit, 
and Mrs. Day never recovered the grief. 

A short time after we were married I bought Crow 
Nej^t Estate, near Dewsbury, and we went to live there, 
and soon after I bought an estate of above'one hundred 
acr^s, full of coal, joining to Crow Nest; and when we 
had been compelled to surrender the cblliery to our 
brother for eighteen years, that and other things caused 
so much disgust, that I dissolved partnership with him 
;n every thing else. And in the year 1788, I undertook 
the . conveyance of goods to and from Hull and Man* 
Chester by land and water, in which there was much 
room for improvement; 1 improved it much to the sa- 
tisfaction of the public, carried it on about nine years, 
when one from whom I had every reason to expect 
lenity, protection and support, was severe and forced 
me to submit to a bankruptcy ; my debt^ were ;£34,000, 
. my estates and farms almost inestimable; the creditors 
m«t and saw I had property of inestimable value, if it 
was protected. They resolved that 1 should carry on, my 
busings myself, under the inspection of the assignees, 
ajid that none of my valuable property should be sold, 
being confident that by this means the whole of my/debts 
would be paid^ and that I might make a fortuiie. 

During the nine years I was at this navigation work, 
*I had to labour under the severe opposition of the Aire 
And Calder Cf^mpany, the Halifax Navigation Company, 
and the Selby Sloop Company, when in reality it was 
the proper.interest of the two former which I expected 
to encourage and support me This hardship upon me 
and this publication, will, I hope,, excite the compas- 
sion and pity of these two great and prosperous navi- 



gation companies, Hot only to give rtie the lock dues 
for one the first year upon all coals I may send to Lou- 
don out of these rivers, to enable me to establish the 
coal trade from Yorkshire to London, which I am hum- 
bly requesting, but also individually to join my other 
good friends in the loan of 5 or £10 lOs each, to enable 
me to execute one of the most interesting works to their 
navigation and the colliers, the introduction of the 
Yorkshire Coal to the London Market, in which. I am 
confident of success, with the blessing of health. And 
I think this can only be efiTectually done by a method 
which I intend to proceed upon, which has never been 
tried before ; and as all others who have begun this in- 
teresting trade to the navigations and collieries, have 
miscarried, it requires much caution and judgment to 
succeed in it. 

Notwithstanding the repeated resolutions of my cre- 
ditors, to carry .on my work myself, and my confidence 
that my property was worth more by twenty thousand 
pounds, than paying fell my debts ; he prey became 
go great a temptation, that a conspiracy was formed, and 
they broke up my work for the sake of the prey, to the 
great loss of my creditors, myself and the poblfc, and 
only paid the creditors 7s. 8rf, per pound, many proofs 
of the value of the property- 1 can give. I held farms 
of four hundred ana twenty acres, all which came into 
my hands without disturbing any man. Two hundred 
acres of it two miles ou this side Manchester, oil the 
Oldham Turnpike Road ; two hundred and twenty acres 
l^bout or near my house at Crow Nest, very near Dews 
[ bufy ; about one hundred and twenty of it in fee simple, 
al)Qunding with coal, all in bad'conditio|i when I 
entered to it, but got into the highest state of cultiva- 
tion ; the rest on lease, sobie fifteen, sonje thirty year? 
to come, all at very low rents. At a moderate computa- 
tion the good-will and tenant-right was wbrth £10,000, 
and 1 believe they did not take 10,000 shillings for it. 
The conspiraters gave this valuable property away by 
intrigue in 1798 and 1799, with a view to the prey, and 
contrary to the will of my creditors, myself, and the 
public. The real estates were worth two or three times 
as much as they cost me, being full of coal, which I 
gave nothing for* Many of us remember that most corn 
farms in 1798 and 1799, gained sis much or more money 
than the ground was * worth. The solicitor bought 
(though he was forbid by law from buying any thing 
for himself or any other person) the manor and tithes 
of Dewsbury for five hiindred and twenty pounds, and 
it is said he is certainly making ten thousand pounds 
of them. And I sued htm in chancery to take them 
from him, till I had done my money, and I had no one 
to help me. All the other property was almost given away; 
it is well known it- was worth two or three times a^ 
much as it was sold for. But if I had been allowed to 
carry on the work agreeable to the will and repeated 
resolutions of my creditors, it would soon have paid alt 
the debts, and made me a fortune. Then ma;^ I not 
here well exclaim, surely never was innocence, merit, 
and property so sacrificed in any country, in any age 
bf the EWorld 1 

. The ptmoipal' actor in this play, had the address, by 
the cabal ' ^hicb he fornGied,'by the aid of the Nabob 
Lang, .to. get ^fessr8. Taylor and Tcttie,'two most 
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respectable attoroies^/cliscliarged- fi^oiii' bein^ soMeiiors^ 
and himself appointed. Never was more valuable^ pro* 
pertyput tog«ether,. or with more jhdiciow deliterale 
eare Und attention. I think ike solicitor made a bill of 
^8G0, end it was paid him, tiieugib h beUera thoj ooght 
not to have paid one half.. 

I bought O^kciett Colliery ftxr nine hand red pounds 
Hbotit the year 18ii>, and unfortunately engagedio pay 
ibr it too soon, and the coal trade* became badv.tbeeon** 
plaint against two men called assignees, .will' prove :bow 
unlucky thai bargain was to me^ made so by widcad 
men.. 

Mirfield, ISth Aprit, 182!*. 
To tJie Credilons and Friends of Richard Milnes, 

" Justice and Mercy are' dne unto all Men." " A good 
name is rather to be chosen tfaaa great rtebe8."f ^He 
that robs me of my purser steab trash. — But he that 
filches from me nvy good teme,.robs me of that which 
not enriches him^, but makes me poor: Indeed." Sorely 
no iunoeent Man was ever so bafiMtrousty used. — 
Nothing can vestore my peace of mind, credit, and 
good name, but my hard ease being beand bj:my ere* 
dltors and friends. . 

When r purchased my eelMery for £900. two friends 
promised me XllO.^acb, and broke^heir promise, which 
left my capital too weak^ or -^I should^ never have known 
the WMot of money ; yet t oanued' \t on three years, and 
by a true profit and loss account,. I gained £SI 4s.. 2d. 
the first year : £635. Ss. 6d. the* second year; j6447. Ts. 
Od. the third year; though I had with much trouble 
and diffi&alty brought it to this prosperous state, having 
improvements to make, and my capital to increase by 
the purchase of three VessejU» Horz^es, <&c. and to pay in 
fuil for the colliery, and some old debts to discharge, 
atill crippled my capital. And some of ;roy creditors 
eued and horrVed me for -money i- and destroyed my 
credit. An amiable, sensible, judioJQ(us friend and cre- 
ditor, advised m^ to submit to a friendly commission, 
as the surest way ^0 .protection, then he said I might 
carry on my business myself, under the Inspection of the 
aasignees, aa if notlirng had happenedy and .discharge 
all my debts, being only £3384. .5s. 8d«exdudve of tie 
naort^ge, because 1 bad got my colliery into a most 
prosperous state, and am a good meonomist. The assig- 
peea were appointed by the cteditors oq this express, 
and positive condition, they were chosen as friends to 
me and the creditors, and accepted tlieir tiust on these 
conditions. And further that none of my valua le pro- 
perty should be sold, but to protect and nunc it, with a 
view that 1 might carry on my business myself, and soon 
become able to pav the whole debt. I was thus made 
happy,.and courted and caressed them, and did all in my 
power to plea^ them. These oonditions were confirmed 
by a majority of the creditors at every meeting, and pro- 
ved and confirmed by four written and signed documents, 
confirming the same to all intents and purposes. I was 
so overjoyed, that 1 repeatedly promised the assignees 
a reward of £50. each, or more, out of my own pocket, 
when all m^ debts were paid, and the property given 
up into my owa bands aigain. They have no right to 
charge any thing fof their tiode, or be buyers of any 



pwt of the property themselves. Bill to my astonish-r 
meot, I was soon informed, one of them said he 
would make £lOO;.of the job. The prey appears to have 
born down every other consideration and agreement with 
them. On the SOth of September, 18119, they came and 
plundered and ransaoked my house, one of their wives 
along with them. She was at my house four days, and 
dt b^ and board with them at an Inn all the time. On^- 
pf them was an auctioneer, aodthe other bought of him 
to the amount of 40 or 450, in furniture^ and it was said 
at' the time he had not is. to pay for it.. The other had 
goods boHgfatior him, and was auctioneer.. They took 
the plkte away, and it was never put up by auction. 
This auctioneer sold my corn standing,, to his brother 
and' ethere^ much under' its- value.. They sold 
by private <»ontract (and*they had no right to 8*ell any 
by private contract) .fiye acr«s of fog, perhaps the best 
Within many miles of it;, and grass in. the hedge bot- 
toms of eleven acres, to the father t>f one of them, I am 
am told for £4. only,, and hcsold them again for a pro- 
fit, which was never, put up bv auction. This should 
bave^been eat by the colliery horses,, and would have 
saved £15. in Bay. They have robbed me of my peace 
of mind, my property, for which I would not have 
taken £5000. in ready money. My good, name, and 
credit, it might have been more calamitous to me, and 
driven me to diftraotion, and into a lunatic asylum. 
But r say, thanks to Heaven, nothiug but the Almighty 
Hand of Providence could have preserved^me from- 
such misery, and still give me the hope that I sliall live- 
to pay. all my debts% 

They have not only plundered^ sold, and wasted, but 
literally given much of the valuable property away. 
Though my interest due from my income had been 
delayed, and I had been without money some time, but 
fortunately befisre the plunder .of my house began, £50. . 
came to me^ which I was forced to put into their bands ^ 
before 1 began to buy: though' in reality they had no- 
right to give, or sall^any thing,;being forbid by the cre- 
ditors,, and I have always been. told' creditors can do* 
any thing with their property.. To me they hare been i 
more savage than the slave dealer, they have > robbed 
me of all that is dear, to me, but my innocence,^ I may 
say innocence indeed, because ik> oae can bring, any 
accusation against me, but want of capital,' occasioned ^ 
by disappointment. 1 could have improved the capital • 
above £1,000. by this time, and preserved my property, '. 
peace of nxind, good name, and credit, ,and.Jsoou .paid 
all my debts. 

They sold or gave the crop upon the ground at my - 
house, and the year's rent was due from^ them, they - 
paid half, and left the other half unpaid. My landlord ' 
would not sue them for it, though he waa told by his^ and ' 
three other eminent attorneys, it was due. from them, . 
but made a distress upon the very goods I had bought 
and paid them for, cryed them twice through the vil- 
lage, and forced me to pay £40. the half yeac'a reot;. 
which was due from them. 

To fill the measure of their iniquity and my sorrows, , 
I have been arrested by a creditor for £35. 12s. Od. and 
he soon made the law more than the debt, he swel-^ 
led it to above £71. 4s. Od. I went with my own letter, , 
sent it into the room^ .begging his patience^ he would . 
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dnt see me, or write me any Mim^t; behig'tlltili refcMA 
patienoe and mercy, t tvith mirdi dillte«itty reduced tbb 
ftl. 4«. Od. by suttdry paymelilB, to £t7» ito. Od.yerf 
the balffff came on the 4th tif January) and notd my 
hay, no belter in the kfng^em, foi^ 8d or 4^. }>efr atom^ 
I fbat less, i^'hich had to^ mt^, th^ gtoif«r, I mriy any 
8d* or M. per stone, and after jg^fring; my hay, noitcTed 
tny house and sold of ^are pari ot my famltunsi And 
the expences of thi^ 4th of Janimry aate t^ita £}S, 8a% 
Od. in addition to the aboT« £tl. 4s. Od. I had no idea 
#a<rh plunder would h«v« tiikeii piece for auoh k tvifl^^ 
and I expected money that oflorning^topay Unt; 1 be^** 
^S^he would put off th^ sale fill day ^ftar^Md 1 wouM 
pay him all; he said he would not put ft off ftnr 480. 
At this time my landlord apptered^ haWng: a prior 
tiaim by !aw to this depredator. And tbMgttHbvHigani) 
rent day was n^tcome, and pfenty «f |^rop«rty «ip'otl 
the place, insisted on having bis tent, and ^neommgefi 
the tele, thongb I begged and prayed heWodW netiAo 
'90, sayings the ^ods would be giten awa^r, b<Boaiitie 
proper notice had not been given offhesah^/thet^ wefre 
no iuyiers, but all In Vain. I can feiriy ptb't^ that by 
thie law expencesi and loss of the hay, by this ulithnely 
sale caused by the one -creditor making sale ^f my irooda 
for the trifling sum of £27. 16s. Od. wbieh T WMld hare 
pafd the next day, amounts to <£83^ )8s. Od. The tnw 
^expencea were i;S9. 18s. Od. hem by th% hay, at a 
very moderate eompntation, was £44% over and bbov« 
the loss by the furniture, all this I have wmt^ for the 
good of society, creditors, landlords, and fooantAr And 
I wi^h it was record^ in the farmer's joni'ttat. Thiis 
Was all occasioned by acts committed contrary <o the 
will of my worthy credttorsv as appeara aboK^e. So I 
hftd the texaKon of ^eefng my house plundefted a second 
•time, and my valuable property given away, when i 
thmigfat I was protected f^om all sucb duiger by law, 
cnr tlw bankruptcy. 

from a.at£rte of gteat prosperity emd tiafipiaeaii, and 
a fottane at my band, I Ykare been ^ompettes to m«8ery 
and danger wHSch ?s ft Imrdand pilfable oaee indeed, 
was { to ^itik under the oppression, ft would bi<eak my 
heart Behotg in pertect health, my ikcuUi<as perfrct,. 
my practice in business improved 1^ fhi^ day, which has. 
been the habit of my whole life, and atitt myApst plea- 
sure, feeling myself more capable of it than evefr. 

I have nothing but an unjust prejudice to cvnqtier,, 
which Ootrdemms me unheard, and in the mfnd of «MMne 
of my dear relatives, amiable andoharftable as amy in 
the world, rageth to such a degree as I neA*er expected 
to Witness. But 1 do hope tbis will congner ft, and 
turn the tide thereof as much In my^ favor, as it has run 
against me. And if I do survive it will belike the year 
of jubitee To the harassed slave. In this tmc^ happy 
land, the meanfest cnlprit that tfpfrefot% at Ihe hstr of 
ju^ic^, always meets a candid «nd impartial lietirAyg: 
from the judge and jury. If I c«kh ^nly 6bt8t^ Hiafl, I 
shall be ,instified, and restored to prosperity and bappi- 
ness, and become an useful member of society ngain. 

I tbinAc I can prove the asstgneea ti«ve received 
above £1400. and declared two dividends of 9d. per 
pound iearch, only amono^ to £SS1. 8s. <d. 1 want to 
icnow what has become of the rest. I prote^ against 
their wbole proceedings. I protest against their whole 



aeooMfi^ I ra^weft of tlio etedLMs to jettf n» iu 
a pttHloa to tin fe«tliineR» commisa&^DefSi which we 
can dd wHlMMit any exp&tat^ praying that they will be 
pleModi to take all boolBi, teoeoutnts, papers #f every 
•Oft, airft idl msneV aaoA bills, and every other tUny be- 
longing to the sidd commission -out ol their hands^ and 
dMttvnii Urn tumi to me, to eodUe ^ne to exaouae their 
aeoonbta, aa no one eiin do tbat but toe. And that they 
willalso di8mis»tlK3nfrefaabeid[tgaacfgtiBe8,«aiuiW0rthyof 
soefc a treat. I liope you will not shew tbci» thie^ tor 
aa they have nuieh of tbe ereditora moMiy in their 
hands, they will be glad to go to law with it on .ftoy 
pretence, as they liavd done before tm improper occasi* 
one. They have forcad me to be despised and rejected 
of men^ and to become a man of sorrow and acquainted 
wiAi grief. And I wa» mncfa afraid tbey Wdirid have 
itm^me in si»vro\r t«4Mfr»ve; bet that iitlle Ueased, 
beavenly wcwd hepe^wes my eemfoct emd Jed ve le 
i?onsolatlon 'm tbe Al»»g^tj\ Ip addttion to llie many 
etfaper wanton, wadeialy eiad wicked eeli^ wbibb iber 
have eomnsitted, thej refta^d to pny^ Mr Thtoiius Mii- 
nev, ene of my eredStecs, for coal wfafeh tbey bad |tot 
In bis lend, aCtor my bankruptcy, d>ffenedi with bim 
about font perches of cnal, ad 18s; Sd. per pnncfak tlie 
whole amount 50s. and have thrown awayaboee -£18^ 
by a trial at Tork aboet (&ia trriSe, wfaieb he gaiMkI last 
assteea^ I diei not knoWMa tnore werAy men tlian Mr. 
Themas Miner, er one eibre lii^riv 4o do what ia juitt 
and dgfat. I have ejcpeefenMd his integrity jnstice 
aod eqnityi 

I am. very respectfaHy^ 
Geudemen, 
Vnor obliged bemWe Servant, 
KICHAKH MILN£S. 

» 7<> J0lm PmUrian Hnjfmood^ E$%. WiUiam 
Bawm^ mid Tbwmm Loftkoum PiMer^ ^fenOe- 
tneny Mting fs^mwiimmtm in a emmmsiim of 
imikrvj^y mmrtkd and ^med fifrth against 
Richard Mitnes, iVi fKe ^mr ISl &, 

We the nndeMjgne4> credttnra of the said Mciierd 
[ Milaee, beg toave most bombly to request nf yon that 
yon wiK direct Jnseph Howgate and Ennefc IViyler, 
the asaignees eknsen nnder sn^ oonmslssiett, (otMiver 
up ad books, of aeb^^nt, ^pers of every deaeeiptfon, 
and alt meney and' IMs, and eiTeiy e^her tlning belong- 
ing to the said eemmtsavcKi, and also ell tlie iaveniN)rie>i, 
and aceeunts of all the sales they have made e€ tbe 
property belOBgfUg thereto, ntbto the said Richard 
Mfines ^k1 eredKcmK, for the porpeee of bis inve^iga- 
tiffg and examkilnglhe ^ame, beiog satisfied thaft no one 
can se effbctualiy efXamfnetheea eaniaMdH And we 
etsD evest hmnrbly re^met ikak yen wMI be pleased to 
diaintea A>e«t from behig ass^essv 'becanse we have 
great reason 99 be Aitnallsf ed with* thefp eondioct in the 
exercise of tiMir du4^ and eoneifcr them not worthy of 
such an in»povtnnt trust. We haw efco reason to be- 
lieve that tbey have received £14Mi and declaned two 
< dividends c^f 9d. eacb^ 4n the pennd only, amounting to 
abotfl £S8t. 3s. 6d. and dedareth^F wHIpay^oemoie. 
And n appeara tM> us tlM they liave>viMrted nnach oft nor 
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iaQM}r» and we ace much .a£r|ti4 tb«]( will W4«t# tb^ iHiii^ l]e^^f oompanyiittifllioi .pa«r|; ftbtjmevvr 8&w 



whoIe» if yott da not ;iiiunediatery comply witli th|9 pui; 
Iiumble request. .An^^e alto mo^t ImiiibLy r«qii«84 
that yott will dixeoi iben to re^toce to^ him tbo eaid 
Richard AAilnes^ alt tiie gooda and fttrniiora they ^ 
illegftlly aad unjtistX]r houj^Iil belongiag to him and us 
at the sale without delay, not ooly because it wa« a 
stretch of their power, but becauae. we are credibly iO'* 
formed they had po monay to pay fitf thorn^ la 
additiaa to the many. other wastefal acta which they 
have comfnitted, thcjir refused to ;pay Mrr Thamav MiI-< 
nesy one of the cjredutiQrs of the said Richard Miloeai 
for coals which they^ had got in hia land afl^ the bank« 
ruptcy, and differed wiUi him about £0s. and bav^ 
thrown away above ^i^O. by a tiial at Yorfc,* which iha 
said Thomas Miln^ g^ned thid last assiaes. 

]VteoM)(randum t^ tiie above. 
Saturday^ 16th ManA^ I823.^Wil)iam Oldr^yd, a poQ^ 
mason, told me he had been at Taylor two ov three timesi 
once to his bouse at Sandal, he proipised to i^nd it, Wt» 
he has not got one. penay. i 

June 28 — Hr^ White told fne h^ baa not received ojpif 
peonv. . , 

July S2— Thomas Spedding baa received notbingp. i 

July 2d— Mx^ Sldebottom sajd k^ b'^s pot recc^Fed 
one penny. 

Aug: 30— Joseph Tweedale said be has received 
uutbing« 

Dirto— John S^feficm said ha baa received nothing. . 
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The amount of t*e debts, Including the 

mortga^, were ,.*.. 

* Tlie creditors s%ned this petition to ^^i^Af^o iq qi 

HlllOnni Olaca ■ ■•••■••• ■•••••• • ••••• ••••• a*) 

And I believe tftey have not paid one penny to moj-e j 
than lialf ofAe mimbcr of the creditors. 

RICHARD MILMES. 

I have not rejf^aited one breach they made V^ my 
tkouse. t have not ad^ed one thing to tk^ furniture 
they left me after, the pjnnder. I now iLva.at Nether- 
ton-Hall, n^ar Wakefield, TcMrksbirct, la. the character 
of a hermit, a complete cacluse^ I tell my fsiandp I 
keep no company, though 1 have ai^ jod^pendent in- 
come. I teli them all my viaita are upon^^ciadit.. I tell 
them my fortune is o«t at nurse. The. depredators 
bare left me abed, two. tables, fiye Utchen. chi^ins, a 
form, one chest of drawers, an old broken looking 
^lass, some kitchen furniture, and my fa mil j pictures. 
No books worth mentioning, iboogh i had an excellent 
lihrarjp. Thoaghifikfmllty ihay ^d no rigl^ to.^l or 
give any thing, oelng fo(bid by the repeated resolutions 
of my creditors, and contraiy'to the conditions upon 
which they wei e appdl«ML I baaa ncUber Itt4,«af ee, 
flugvr, bttttea,. wine:^ sfrititB te my hAuae, tiorwfU I 
have till I revive and recover my atntogtb, if M plaaae 
tfa^ Aloripbtf to pannU me. But 1 iifre aa wall as I 
wiafa; and I asvey nqr vialMK Imviag^ teiig aiskf imt- 
ned, that it is much mmn friaaaaait, eMsfivtable and 
keaMiy, to «At aadt drink *a live, tHaa tO' iaivsi tb aa« and 
drittk,iaiMl to laavtt my aseat witti a»appetlte« 1 ang0|y 
tUs aitMticas and Mfriith mi^ >U ^9 Adenda^ know bawr 



000 IQ U^fpf OP idle^ or aitsaftMr^Qt* ^^ J ■••y say gail 
ty of any t^ag th^ waabad^ Having no fiunUy, I cai» 
live aa I please^. I time he»e with a -wlew to wo* a 
eolliety, but^J 4«^'« aatbagiia tiH I hwm eapiMlenoagh, 
as I would gladly work, it^witl* ease* and to- feifectton, 
as my loqgAar^/^aialiieef baa made it sa< fmmiimt And 
aa^ ta mei it wiH ba 4^ phy thing to me« M^ 
good Criendf have begnnfa sobaosiptimK loan far md ot 
£5. 6s. OJ. or £10. 10s. Od. each, to complete iiyaapr* 
tai, and mak triU ba tkankWIy raeeived friun any 
friend that may be plaaaed. to* join it > Tho mousy fwill 
be safe, 1 will not waste ft. It aloqld break mj pbor 
heart to link wkdar the appfefslaaa and bardMhipt liam 
at.pHresenVloaded: with, by two me^calkd asaignaBsi 

1 have only one man servant, who I have had siataen 
yaara, hefrhiis-a»wife and two ckildfeil'.wkp live in. the 
bonaawi^h.-me, and find tbeaiselvas all pFdriaibn&Jrse 
thai I havf^tadlber tsaubl^ ot expeoea of tketo houaef 
kaewng; they k^ap my hottse» acud peovidd whaii I 
wa^; When I am. at home I want eamatbing, when 
fr^aaa bamei I waat natbing. He and tliey look a<ter my 
biua». I keep ao «a^, but my aeigbbaaraanwty ^ 
Mtk milk eanstaait.. And Mr. EdwarA HsaaMifla caii^ 

I ploya aad»^ys- my »a» aad hia son n^agaa aaoatitnt; 
aa Aai I huva beongktmgr ontgoiags hito a.»»t shal^ 
oevaryaa^fcompaisv AbMoa ^f aeirmilkliifbtaa* 
PM^ing ia a foaat to oia f I am: by thin mean* aatving 
manb owt.oif my inoame.. And wbatev«r may be my 
pfoaparlty, i ami dstermiaed toaare momy to mroidtka 
depradatjone which knavef and foola havie oomomti- 
t^d npon^ m^t » aU dinectiooa* and If I oliaa get upon 
«ay legs, I do not fear soon tmkig in oompatonoy. If 
it pleaaa ihf Almiglitv to graat ma a aoatinmMa of 
the gvaat treasaiM aaid blassia0» which I af praaant etth 
jay^viz^-perfaet heallh and faouRiff^ a yantig mlluH 
a yoajii? spirit aad yoong oon^tilation»^,wbich allappaar 
iialbar impaoaad and favigioaattd, than impah«Aby the 
op^iMskMj IJtava aaftem). These I^o moat heartily 
wiab foff,; to gnettfy^my goad witt a»d chajJity to wards 
otbersr and ia.beMnie able to pay m?^ *ebta. Thi^is a 
taua hiaforyh aad if t have any tafant,^ it. haa opened. 



aikA auitured late io life, and 1 have onlgD latfdy beaame 
aapliUa af w«iUi«*. Ho\r hard than dor I feel the ap^ 
Itfessjwii, whjteh- has thi'enleaed my eottmctaa, at the 
lUNieof miy valua to myself,; niy f Heads, and sodaty, 
. When I was in the navigation business Mesara. James 
aad^ J«aaepfa Kershaw, sf>na ofJdv* Ker»haw»of Shaw 
HiU>0Q4 of the first. fmmJJaa^i^HaiilM (^ tb#L1i»«* 
wa»t1iTto»the»eottoffctfadeat Atonchestar; Jam««told vm 
wbaai they w*se going t« bagiab to «lt6«r aaW t^ Wm in 
a RriMata MMm, Jam yoiiafe eoi«e iofct trad^.wAI* J««^ 
I am sorry I cannot give you much fortuue, I b^^FOUP 
iimnr.^>yoa.b«t I wiafc togiwyat|#»jf l^#»bestadvtee; 
yov wSll'ted Joe ia aaboet twipeaf^ laAiai^ wiU ha in 
4iimmmi at timas» when ha is 8o,^aii^ tma ta^ naie 
to be<iBiWgh;ga#d hummr, hfi^fvmm^ km ha would. 
Ha tiMqcaUed Joe, and said yt^^aira gi^iag Ma trade 
.lerilhi.Jemk and youi know baW ^J^tv^p^mi^oaAa Jfi^, 
and mtU at iteas ha opt of tempaiy when haia^sa, baj^ttre 
vmybof Mol,. fleaaaot, Md cbaeffot Jewi^ «atd wp 
botbpaamisad him, wiebaaoobsaived tMi^niJia and aemt 
had; a ^nm^ mead amm* 
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In my ragged piiB^g»«>t*tbibeh1tfe, T hav^ learned 
whether I am deaMiag tvitb wy dog; my hoir^e'that I ride 
upon, my servant, my equal, ttiy superior oftnfbrior, to 
deal: frently with their ertora, to gfve thenl ttm6 to get 
rid of th^lr prqodiees, but to take espedal care to leave 
them no room to oomplain of me. 

There are two thinga we shoald never ^ret at viz :— 
Things which we oannot help; and things i^e can help. 

• These Tales afford mecomfort and pleasure, every day 
of my ttie« • . 

1 advise a place for «Vefy thidg, and every thing In 
its .place, whether i^od be* ti pen a large or small scale, 
in hpuse^keepihg bv bli^iness. 

«i LJet :n<>thlng ibe ntidone till to-morrow which you 
oaii'Tdo to i day, because you have no security of to- 
morrbwj * I I • 

• It w said, gx>od"often springs out of or is forced by 
evil;" If there be 'any good in my character, or this 
pttblioation, it confifi^s that remark; for I did not think 
thfe whole worldj «fi«om east to Mrest, or pole to pole, 
wouM Jbave (>roduced so many knaves and fools a^liave 
attai^ked meiQ alt dfreciion^, yet wonderful to my own- 
self;:! wi ode <9f the happiest of human beings, in single 
4ife, for 1 am sburounded by some of the most delightftil 
^nd pleasant tiel|;bboufs in the world, very old acquaint 
lances, a«d they will, and dp visit me, in this forlorn 
tote, and^ant me to change my mode of living, but I 
1l»U tbesB I will not till I Vectn^er my strength. They 
m» of ^very ancient, n<A>Ie, '^ind hom^rabie families; 
among the rest is a Miss Virtue, one of thc^most Amiable, 
beautiful, features in' the world. A Mr. Hopej of the 
anqieilt family of that name of Amsterdam, a charming 
jikiung^ nilm> IndeM, «nd ' they sav • these two - amIaMe 
creatuires ai«e»Mliely«Jo-be ttnlted\lhey ofteur come tog*»- 
ther, and lidetlihiklHsvottmlik^ly. A Lady Humanity 
iUid Lord ^Charity} ai widow aud^idowery they appear 
very ifoiid of eaoh' other, anil^ often come together, or 
Mtitriv^^o meet liere An* cil^^niis of the most anoletit 
and bonlnraMe- peers of the tenltihfy^e Dmlceof Ptilan*- 
throphy, tbiis isa complete gentleman^indetd, and i often 
compare him in my own mind> to hfsgrac^ the Duke 
of Portland,' who they say is drank in miblio otiiii- 
pany, as otlei ol the best j^eers in the realms and ifbey 
say Lord 8orfeif and some other- noblemeo^s sons, look 
up to, and Imifate this amiable and noble peer. He 
married one of* the richMi^s Scott's, and the Ri^ 
Honora1>le George Canning the other. Now is not this 
good oompany, to make a man happy. But among my 
vi^itolrs, there are a varfety of othdr amiables. It is true, 
I like good compliny ofmy^equals or inferlorsi ' But to 
be'honored with the company of such amiable, ancient, 
and honorable families as come to me, is Heaven upon 
Earth; -;.»•. t r. >: i 

U Tt DOtWbnd^rfll to see mankind hurry through tbt^ 
.^orld^aftei^ 'they knew not what, and' neglect' the tfirst 
pleiuturcfs'tod' ftrst happiness in this life, viz :^-4rue rell* 
gioii,' at^d *th4 true 0tu<ly and exercise of real ebarity, in 
all ns'vie^i^^axid tarings. And to^ contenfptot^ anU 
admire the 'W()ikiier^ works of the' Almighty; aod to 
i^^^all tbes^,'atid^ tike legali^ibg the sate^of gatn^y-as 
mu*h as th^y 'study fox 'hunting, i^pring guds^ -sterf trapa, 
'the preservilitioti and killing ofi^ame.borse racing^,' add 
card playiug. Whatever gratifidatidn they 'may find in 



th^ iefen liriit'ptirsuits,.thiB study and practice of these 
inehtibned before them, would yield them joy , pleasure,, 
and happiness fcere and for evermore. 
• A very judtciotis and weM written letter from the- 
Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert, Has* just been addressed to 
the chairman of the House of Commons', on the game 
laws. This subject has, it appears, (bccupfed the atten- 
tion of the Rev. Gentleman ever silice the year 1802, 
and he submits it as a proposition^ whic^h will', we think, be^ 
generally submitted, that poachfitig is frequently the first 
step in a lawless course of Iffe, and that under the laws 
as they at present exist, no severity of puhi'shmcnt has 
b^n,. or will be able to lessen Its prevalence : ftirther, 
that as long as wealth is enjoyed by persons who do not 
possess land, so long they w^ill persist In obftiiniog game* 
for their own tables, by unlawful meanir if hiwfu! pur- 
chase is,denied them. ,The furnishing an easy lawful 
market is, therefore, Mr. Herbert Ihitiks, the otily prac- 
ticable method of destroying the poaching and i^lega^ 
sale, and with this view fie proposes that all Lords or 
Ladiesof manors should be permitted to sell game through, 
flieir game-keepers or some other servant or agent to- 
persons duly licensed, and that the Magistrate, on the- 
recotnmetidation of the Lords or Ladies of the- Manors,, 
should have powier'to license one or two dealers in each 
market town to retail game. The pamphlet then pro- 
ceeds to point out the restrictions and qualifications 
under .which the sale to the retailer should take place, 
which seem well calculated to effect the object. A Bill 
has .been introduced into Parliament by Lord Cran- 
bourne, for legalizing the sale of game, consonant, we 
understand, to the suggestions contained in Mr. Her- 
bert's pamphlet, flind on the recommendation of the 
committee. 

^, How many interesting and entertaining subjects card 
players might find, by whic^ they nnight gain the three 
Important objects of going into company, viz. — to be- 
entertained, Infoi^med and improved, by their visit. 
Surely the following most excellent admonition of Pope 
and Yoting, and my prayers, will arrest their attention, 
and teach them to study and practice (hem all ; they say, 

•* Awake my Saint John, leave all meaner things 
' To low anit>)t1on, and the pride of Kings, 
^ Let us (since life can little more supply. 
Than just to look about us and to die,) 
Expatiate free, o'er all this scene of man, 
A mighty maze ! but not without a plan." 
" Yet man, fool man, here brings all his thought?, 
inters celestial hopes without a sigh." 



Tht following are my Morning and Evening 

• '^ 'Ffayers. . ' ' • 

• The Lord Almighty be philaedi. 
.' The Lord AIntilghty be thanked for the comforts of 
the 'past day or nlghi./ > ^ : . . /. • 

The Lord Alniigfhty of iieavien be thanked for the 
proteHioiB, mercies, oomf or Is,^ and. hlessiBgs: bestowed 
upoD'me through -my whole life; - • 

Oar Father, whiidh «rt ia heaven^ haUewed be Ihy 
Nam&; thy kiiigdom come y thy; will be done on earth, 
as it is in. heaven ; gtvd us'tbisiday our daily bread; and 
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forgive as opr tre^jisfi^, fia w^ fiM^^e tli|^ fha|; trespass 
against us; and letfd W not ii^to teaipiailon,1>ut deliver 
us from evil. Am^h. ^^^ ^ 

Alm%lity«iid n!9u$t:,.inf!vctful Father, «^e ^veetred 
.«iid strayed front ti|y..^'4iQ[s like lost sheep • We. have 
followed^^too oiMch th(f.dfev|pes:an.d'deiiire8 of. bur own 
hearts; We have oflTejodiei agiaiost thy holjr laws ; We 
have left undotne those, ;ttii|i9ii whioh we ought to ha^e 
dotu^ ; . And weibave 4Qpe. those things which we omrht 
oot to have done 4 ^ud ,th0re is nci health in ils* But 
tbou» O Lordp ha,Ye;Q9ereijr:Upon ut^ ppjserablerofleiiders. 
Sparevthott tbeqi^.Q <j.od>i.Yirhiob,, confess tlisiriaultsi: 
Restore thou them that are pen^t^n^t i Acconi^ing to ihy 
promises/declaretf 7in^<>'|i^^ in Christ iles^, pur 

JLord/ And|graiK^**(bf in^ meroifjil FatVer, Jpr his 
sake. That we liiity*' hereafter Uy^ a ^dlyi .righteous, 
and sober life,^ To' tM ^Ipry of 'thyj J^oly If ame. Ainsen. 

Blessed Lo'rdV^h6 hast cauW<!i,^ll |ko(y jScriptpres to 
be^ written foi' pur' ieariliW* Gl[ran^ lba( we may in such 
wise hear.tbe^i read, mark, learh^apd inwardly digest 
them, that by patience and comror(,'u^.tby hifly w^rd^ 
we may embrace, and;^ver hold ^st the blBspe4.b6pe of 
everlasting life, whiclil (hoii hast given us in our Saviour 
J^esos Christ. Amen. « -r 

Thirteenth Chapter of ihfi Ut JRphtle of Pa^ 

Corinlhiat9^^ ' ,. '. ; 

K Tboogb I. speak with 4he tonfiDesvf men attd of 
fkngels,'and have not chari'^y, lam^heeoiiie as sounding 
brajis, or a. tinhlibg cymbal; m.* i.j - 1.'. 

2. And tUougfa It hav«i the rfifti of prot>heoy, * 4nd 
miderstaod allmysterisei^nd all hSiowledge-; and though 
I have all faiths so thatl dovtd remidve mDUritahis,>tad 
hikve not charity,'! am nnthiogw -«<•> 

3. And tboogb li beslew/i3l< my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I gtve my body* to be bnroed,«(Dd have 
not charity, it profitelh me hothing« ' 

4. Charity soflEereth long, andiektod^ charity eivi- 
eth not; cbarity vanoteth not itself, Is not-piilled up. 

6. Doth not bebavse itself unseemly^ seeketh not her 
xiwn,, is not easily provoked, thinketh noevil<; ' • 

6. Rejoleeth neiin Maoity^bjot rsnoiceth In the troth. 

7. Beareth all thiag?^, believethali tbJjigs, bepetk*all 
things, endureth all thmps.. ,.. ,; j ; 1. r,.;» 

8. .Charity never feiletb: .Wt whet;her. th^re be^pro.- 
phecies, they filial 1 fail;iwhettipr there be .^ongpef^thfy 
shall cease ; whether tbi^e be kn.owlfi)dge it shal) ¥4ii^bh 
aivay. ^ \ " . ..u. • , 1 :-'•',■' m) . 

9. For we know in part, and we prophecy In part, 

10. But when that which is perfect Is cam,9^ \^^)i that 
which is in part shall be done ^way«.,^. . . rl!^ « 

11. When I was a child, I apake.ps achild^ I qhder- 
stood as a child, I thonght as a child; but when IibeqaDae 
a man» I put away childish things* ! ( / 

12., For now we see through a glass, .(jkrhly ; .^nt thei^ 
taceio face: now I know in part; byt 'then shall I 
know even as also I am knowi^.. , . , 

IS* And now abideth faith, hope, charityptjbese three; 
but the greatctst of these is cbarity. . , ' 

*< The steps of" a good man are ordered % ^he Lord, 
though he fall he shall not be utterly cast down, for the 
Leraopholdeth him with. hia. band. 



Trost in^ the Lord and Jo eood, and verily thou shali 
be fed. : Trust in the Lord, wait paflently for hitri. 
Fret not tlty^lf in anywisetb do evil. 

Commit tliy ways unto the Lord, trust also In him, 
and he: shall direot thy path : And he shall bring forth 
thy rigtbteousness as the light, and thy judgment as the 
noon day-V . •' 1-^— ^^^--i^mm^ 

PioM Thoughts.^Old Age and Dea^h, . 

\ The most prejtidioed lory that I kno^, who is a ve^y 
religioasgood Methodist, <»»«om'^ theerttfc onniy pfOf*- 
pectusV and ladghlns:^ paid to me, yda-^ have heaV^oly 

rrayer^t.aad merrj^. stories^ intfce same Tine. I sAid, Sir, 
am Jbirnyy thatin di ^yoor l^llglon, youhavd not y^t 
diseoveseA that troe piety. Is ttie only tyti^,atifth6rffy for 
mirth and cheerfulness. An* I do *)elieVe,'S?r,'tha,t ih 
my prayta^, will be found a cordial bdlVrt.n comfort io 
eld age.'^ The woman with cMM. The Mck and dying 
man^. Thei'soldier goibg into battle/ '*The mariner at 
sea. The miner In the pit And- fBe feat of death 
Temeved from/all ages. And the^tiilsand essence of 
these pnbyere will, I think, be found to bcf' my owh^ 
dictaled te me* \)y tlie aid of Heaven. ' 
r lo my Piott^ Thoughts, l*ave always asked myself 
the following qnestlonsi— What wds I' before I wee 
btfrn ? I a^swef ed In the baisds of the AlMi^hty. What 
am I in this'lffe ? I said every wiomeat fn the hands pf 
imy Creator. What shallnil be when I' am^dylng: ariil 
diead ? >T'said:ln the hands efUhe sam^stipHeme Being. 
If I e»|ey>tbe protection of Heey6n,'WKy did the Al- 
}tttfghty make me? I said t6 wonfeip h\in; to do good, 
and study and practice virtue, charity, and tree reli^on. 
Why did the Almlffhty make the world ? This like the 
beginniifg and end of time, are mysteries above my 
compre^i^nsion, and lead me to the coml'QrIeible xeihark 
of l*ope,' that '*The proper study of manlfind, is man." 
And that man's time is a moment, and a point his space, 
compared with the beginning of time, add eternity. 

Tbene thbughts sBd prayeiS) hbve removed all fear of 
death from me, and imadenie Uve happy, in the hope, 
that I'sball not go dowa with g?ray heirs in sorrow ; but 
smilingi'tQ my grave* Wiiyahooldnot/therebe A winch 
happiness at the day of ««# death, as the day of our 
birth, if. we have led an upright life. The late MrJ R. 
Ayrton, of Malton, a goodsmd clever man indeed, lived 
to* old age, and when he saw death approaching:^ gave 
evepy direction about\hls funeral with as miieh com- 
posure, if not as much pleasure^ as he gave orders to 
prepare for his wedding, and retired from this world 
very happy and very easy 'Seon* after. 

Then as Pope says again, "As Mfe can little more 
supply than just to look about nsand io die." And the 
holy sacred scriptures say, "* in th^ nridst of life We are 
in death.*' Will not these t honghts and prayerr, accom^ 
pauied by upright conduct, ffll our mfnds with true piety, 
be a cordial balm,and everlai^thigeomfort, and remove the 
fear of death In alt MirdNHcultiee, fears, pains^and dangers. 
And nmkeevery motaient of oopHfe happy and comfort-^ 
able. Why should It not be so. Does not reason and 
true religion, (brnlrit all thto belief. And that the first, 
and only solid ooasfort and true pleasure ef this life is, 
Ui ialiv goii4% And atndtoiuAx considering and prac« 
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»WP Wa»'4« »»»^o,Hd, .1 w^agfBia, thsre is n* <ra« 
pleasure or solid D^i»i^ftr* , in this life, but in this rtild, 
WgP'^ W4 1>(WyP»*> : WHUfui ^banoor vreatast ihys 
priU always f,g^| a f tjng, and reiiwifse. Wb4t fe Mfi^nt 
to qs all-%t tlia |,<l)(wif«f, the paapep, and alt wnnku 
•od ages, may feel the full enjoyment of thesfe thouelita, 
prayers, and advte. li*t this rate, fhousrhts, and pray- 

fcS.lBLSS.""' '^- ■' '•' ""^ * ^•""■^ 

^ 8houW j|9t UuimT$y hBanw*> pr^yeta, imd ihmi^ of 
Wl P^^.'^ 9a»w ^H nb^^ndoiied wiekail iidsera, tyrant*^ 
m4 PPpr^ffprg, to, fppf^Jcfl (heir wfekfed ways, beMme 
migipM^ WovO^ip. the true God, and .tjnnto wplnte tb^ 
F9W^W !r9^k8 ctf the AJmi^trt^; partfouUrlyiiieMii, 
nipQii,^t^]f^ ^4 9^^ AAA lb^i«^^oBderfuliele«i»«rpoii 

Alv4 ^k «^1^ BQflr, frail, vioked, dehided 4]i«rfita, 
If Mv ^UCh %F^ ^, i9k0KW tb* AhHigifty.W pLe«s»d to 
VUMiC^W, orx)b8oi|r9 thd ligiit, poweri,! mdiidGrecte of 
J?^ ?a»* "fffWrWdi^rs, from tiiis OieiyearthiythabMa^ 
t)aii; ^o^Bi^y^^^^faiaailid oonv^^rowiv^) tad^him 
amipflttipg^ a^4 4^priire.ttem.df brdadi,^n»at, mndf t|gktv<^ 
the power of eros^joi^lh^ ocean, ai^a paaislinMU for 
t^fr^b^i^OUf alijfl^ If^uoh fcn ereat Wauhbnot had them 
f^ylf^y^im tMf «od.Atrd Maker) would' in bifr^reait 
«i»pffy, f^WJtbem alK fcrgitriB thoin t4i«lv ili»»'a«d 
Rrpii9J99 tbi^ Oiciy ^^M fbp«vdrbedome i^li^usv An^y 
im fPly.^^Ptf rfus wbhAi >h4: id' hfa:«iteatin6rcyj arpid 
l^pdpe^ hl^(ivg9V(W ua, foy ohR^QidiliaadldoBifoh^ antf 
^^fftp'P.t'l^ *Iintoli<(y;,.tt«li6revw after Wte/«i*pjrari. 
lr^4^^^» fWfPyj, Md ire%jlaa, aDdwalkJiunbly^Miil 
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Epitt^im Judge Nare^, wrUlm by liMseffl " 

in bopea of futura blisB ipontiitKr I tie^ .^ 
%ougrh pteaa'd to live, y^ti^td4^tearfd lod^* 
JUIfo bas: its.oomfortff, AnAnUimtvrbvm tpo^ • ^ - i > 
For^botb to ail^wisa^ Heav^ ovr tfaanka are dtel » • 
iH^^tboughtloa man #ai^ «x Ua pJaoeof^^a^^ ^ 
WJNeva natara tella faitn iiia>JcaD qeSer be bteat) 
H^^ £ar my bopeaare vjafii^ or founded ireM, «! > 
Qpd only koQwa^batiflMSast day twmtalh 

OaoberHid^ 1798, iWr. HalP^hirth^tht^ofy 
M^mehest^r. » v 

As miseries attend on laog^b: of yeava, 
Anf^ forr^wa co»9ta^t ia tbi* vale- ^f tears, 
To smootli tb» p^a^^ge* haa^v'n kinA)y,|BraiMft. 
.*^f^ fc^^iW^BiWo, to supply ;Ouri«anta ; 
]^^9<B'.49in|>Mbiawir|deBda, If bat comfort. A^ 
- *r^ i^:«Nrf »new«4ii^a .wa aoaroajy. know^ 
' Twongb^^iloog s«ane of Tom^aod^ain* 
My ni^t^ y«ftr.i^*f# 4«5titti*ar(dfm , 
Q^tw^, ho9Ai %h»XX aiay apooAUfe/sraaUikB. 

Aim^ 4|Mlk'iiiterrQW#Md^)di«oraiiWi<4tiiieu 

VI€fllMM> iBD WlKRB ^Aiifi'. 



HemNa Ite raihaiAs -of ISMabetb, #ffe «)(^ Ricbard 
Mitnesi/of Sb«pi«y*»^i«g^, MTrffeMV'dmriit^^f lire lafe 
Riohaad Mfih of Huir, wbo^dWd'bi^ llbe 17 A of F^b^tiary, 
l(lfl7;agad 9(f) yeors, ki ttitfekM(^'^iHt happiest maniier. 
Patieo^d'aad 'ftM^lHode' Wtft 'th^aid fo Miii^tb tier 
iMusag^tbraogfli « tedfoM'i^htti»iili.-to iUe. bl^i^sed man- 
sians of^eternrt iiiap)^ii#8^;'t^^Mi sb^ftrtfred %^lihOQt 
eaabphftit ^ -pt^ in VM^haj^^Wf'^ 'ba^|^< efet'erHy, 
tbnroaghiMM aaarttaof 'oortik^iMA i^vf d^ir J%i9tt^ Cftriift. 




>66oirft'irfRJ unsiilriQa mind! * 



<yH^ t^ii^tpti 
\' *n4 «atcli eaoft _, . . , „ ,, ._. .. _^, 
• 'Ob'f fe^nlle b<^6oirft'i:{Rj u^siilrieiA mindl , 
'; 0h!;m^n4ta>^fh; toVlhueaftil maoTwind^ T , 
•'*T6y'^riir t^ 
•* SedlirefeWno^e^bb^^ 

Foff^A and Old'Age. "^ ' ' ' 
Days of my youth ye have g:lided away. . 

• ^[Mim afW>y^V4bAipW ntfe fVisirf AM '^tx ' ' ' 
Eyes of my youth y^Mrk^ti'^aight is no more, 

t » Cif ^tevOfiwyarwiil j^sard iorsoiii^d afll aW; : . 

Thoughts of my youth yata^gaq^visihilaara flovm;. 
i>i.J)*^*>ff(f»)5^SlPWtftil \viab aotyoinraoall) 
<: MaJNiQ^ VtSi y^mitbiillm ctiiilAat.' voa v^hdlitA tall ; • 
! .£»«jOfimr^yootfc:3W trt«ob 4vttilftaa ^n»i 

Cheeks of my youth hi|^d}ioitaar8lhaiye(9».»faBeii ; 
/: 'Il^iAgMs 4ff( niy Jiwlkywlnwf«l Ibd aMoasitray^ 

Days of my age yfi(it^U.ahMii]fdJhaifHist,:: -i •' ^ 
;J^HwolfaiyiaiS^y«ti*,wWa*udariiymi{laBte;« .'» 
4(9]^.«f)ifi7<<lg»iiU!lisO0wiadte ' 

fiOW^fo0y^»SO(bfrieaHgiQl»5^ • • 

ThougM^^(iiiyt^g:^idiiaail^/n«|ttta:aoi|baod,, ^* 

y 'tff/ :Pf»0«fcY.— fPl-om t«fe 'SftifAd^^^ 'jFranKJio 

Gazette^ 

KAkI 

e^'^.,^ ^^ ,^ ^..^... _.. , ._,^.^_, 

beWii iifeen iS prftff/^J is now published as an ^^il 
tional prpof o(the pure ^ntiments and virtuous roriiici- 
pld^'df that trtily great man ;— 

>*^ And now hutiibl^'ircMdrni^g sincere thanks io. God 
for prqdiicii^^ me Mij[(6 li^ina:,^ and' CQUdiuoting me 
Mfeeftp,throji^lf I^<^,s0.hap|l^ 'so fi^e. from sickness, 
'pafn,^Ertnl*trc(iiWe;'ahd with ^afca cohipetencjr of thi^ 
wo;;ld's,goods H» mj^i mflfke a reasonable mind eai^y ; 
1ltt»i h^ wk^^l^a^e'd'td git^ me si|c(i a mind,\wltlf ipodar 
tata 'ptesiionst-'of 9d mach of hl^ gV/icioos assistance fa 
gov^ningj them^ and toj free, ft ecirlj; fi^om ambiilpn, 
avarice, mtiltoperstitfoA, common .censes of muck unr 
^asinpss.to ip^n ; thaih^ gave ^neto IjVe so.tOn^.in a 
laiid of liberty, wlt)i a people tfaait f U^v^i, and.rais^ 
toe,ifaotiglta litraDg?r^ >6 .i9a|)y;fnendK %«i<ing:tikeiii» 
bestowing on me, moreover, a lovibg and^prndlmt wlf% 
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and diitffal dhildi^ti ; for ihe^ add dfl otber ftifttnAefi^ 
ble mercteig and ikronrs, 1 bless tUM B#}d^ of Bhitt^ 
who does not disdain to care for the mednest of Mi 
creattlr^s; And I reflect oh tHdse beiflSfs received 
with tb^ gt^atest satisfaettoii, as the^ gar« ttte siMi A 
confidcfocfe in his goodn^, a^ vHK; 1 hope, enalyle me 
always in all things to submit fre^y to his will, atifd to 
resign my spirit cheerfuMy intdr his bands, whenever b^ 
shall please to cAll for it; repibsiAg myself ie^trrely i^ 
the Isr^ of Ood and Nartnr^; as a chfld in ffie armi!s of aL 
affectfoimtcf parent.** . 

« B. rRANKLTN." 



C&py of a later ffoln H Mi/m, id Mti. IkiH, 
of Mirfieldt on the mtimdy etpath of her dear, 
amiable, good kusbandi 

ahepleH^Atidge, 26tk Mareh, 1821. 
My ^r Madam* . ; , . . * :• 



It appMt^, Mrbat he ifaodghl blasafel^, proved. bJs 4m* 
g^r abd'bilrdeatb. • * .-»,>.• 

Theti #611 majr tt 1^ eiud,*^Man's grMtolt osi^lloii 
of toft into danfgifr Ittrvsy and bis gbord faUidgoroihiM 
faimftbd^th/' ./' - 

Wbilt tf 6l#sMfig thai tb« Almiislity b«CbJiibpiieM0ddii 
tli« b&nrnn Iftfbd,' H WUA W liir0 M iMs^^'tratiritorT, 
thuhilppy) wleked Wf^rld, tv^^P^k>'i>'>!^^ oedaaiomd ^ 
ofteil by oar own miscondttct t^ otbers,* as- well aatp 
ooftfrtiei,) tiiftonl^f-fttDse of middle and bigfa nmft, htd, 
thepMte^U^l^aiat ^i>«see^ bij^a wiabtc^liTe* Is it 
not tbevf ari' MAriMs 6oncldsidn to -eoncliiide, that the 
Aim%bty hatb teiltowed tbiagredt bleKtait.upoii lis^lp 
give- uti iiM^Mtioli imd tliM to repekil. of onr sfaas 
toWai'ds tb^siypr^md' Bi^ibgi cwraelveb, find otfaers,'.aikd 
heeomIS p^epiif^dfof'6verl^ti«|g happiness. ' ••« 

Will tf6t tbts<adttiofiHleti idfAse tbe spirhldf (merett- ' 
glon ]tH6 tbe bMrl Of ^tbo m^ist atenMied avdiwlcibed 
sftfOef 4o^a|ito tbe Atmlgbty; bimielf^ ciid<olb«irr. . 'I 
•hope «Ms MN'tttttn^e^ry oMJ isi ebnaiderwell-UMr be htos 
spedta^d li^K^ddilij^ bis timo, mud bow^bobt athnebe 
imtk^i^l^ *'■ • ^. : • •'• ..•! . 

'' '^bere wan^ aa'M& Mitr. Eamsall, Ibo widow of tlie 
Rcfefer 'of t)bMllbili/ lrb« retii^' <o«.Wabofield»^aiMl 
pilid tea<vbflt# at the^ ag4 of elghiy, kept thcr.beat cbm-* 
jMnyv and wm aC teaf ^trben^. tbe Idadiof^topie wtti a 
MaofKM^otiiig^ iady^#tao wiM gvtarto^ to'nMupried,>aod 



Pardtni my defajlttg my dtttf tb i^xp^ess my sol^i'dW, 
add td^><HI«We' #l«i yoti and yoitt^ ^Hniable fitrtjly, dh 
ymif great lossl. JP most #afcertiy wfab t may alie^KJife . 
your sorrow, or do yoti nlkf serrfde at tbi«, 'or^ Mi^ 
fttor« time; nvy respeM fbrybtiis so great; I bope>fbti 
will eorMsand ma' whebeTer'y^il^ please. Ycmrutimethtts 
frfendyif am mnC^ irindballMb'tHMr poirbr to aflbrd j^db < 

a eofdfbl' btf Im . Byf 1 mpe\ Madam, yen wiH McHt^ j 9^ r^M ' ^a^d idki e^ttid atiit,<l^y» ^bee,* Mk bnd Walk 
fo yoittMif cum](ri^(^<^offst^ttiMi, fTi tbe KeliefvthkfHf &< ^ult in^^ry'^mieHoP stylet tii'$bWi she frasju^bttbcgr 
tbe wHl'^ N^aVetl r^tidltmf be'Uitsgonif ttrevieHi^fa^g . '^IMt c^«^l#lisry M^Miplitbed. Tbe ^'hufy: bnaM 
hai^ir'mf^ atodttfotti^^Hril^8diHt'b^c;(>4ed^ttr m^llMlb ^^^? story with tWy^-^|iedt;^*atil|^tfon»^AfadNwbM vtaa 

I .she 




and blessihff, ib aH Ouf ftai-i^f^d1fflcnlfreir,-*^frte84e^fiWd 
daitgersr. fnetrff-sby Yi6 moW; yoht sertilBlfeV^tHm^***^ 
flmiabHriif4iiid^wm;Fhop^,dam&i^fofyori;ilftd^fa^ 
rorrr frl^tiai^W^db; Weiftu8t*?*aV^ ib*M**fiy Bi^aVWI. 
Witii my most IteAytjs^tfdOd'vftbW for jiAH-'<**^ 
aiiafcatof^jrtyjf;t!r*fe ' ^• 

, ... ,1 am , wfttf w cWe'jirespctqt^ 



Mr,.1lrio^ 



1 'I on ^. • , . ...;■, 7: '{if. 

Mml fhom^ a# ^nnuht balf^bvbiwi) 



i# iQiiauhi 

IbMfdJi 



of /the Most 
Wii^blfe'W(Vte4tt'«KBr wurM'^ abti ber^fansbluiA thd dtaid; 
^ii^^19 d^^MrtyibMkihg a fortuna^^yebsbe is mi itiiidb/da* 
'Wl^ttiiMd'ttt^MB^p b»ir^aQgblel«^oa|-of the patb»f briers 
tUntf ttua«fi)iH&iit they eai^ maloa'^fafeir amn bedssalraad j, 
^mibi ^nh^'^f'lbdm about ei^U, tbe otbbt .dMiit ten 
y^ift¥ ^ dgbi* iMi' sb^ ititoildsr tb^ tttgo ifaraiiffib tbe 
^Mtbto^'IedPtttofy'tliOii^^ she saya tbey» tnU bd mm^ for 
<tf<$^wbiist^ rliMittti^ of' fortme; $Ad^ hitlen pmjntfred 
t'fM tHe'^tfjrmeiffr or iluk b^st; for wbatelmi^/iluatto&'a 
y » ¥tottf ^^te, j^tbey kiioiir, and (Jan d«andrteatti,otfi0rs 
^6<Alli|tkitit,^fl(lBy' at« alw«y#i«es(ieetable^ anl'of dbdM*- 
^n^^ in^lbolr rttolr; puttfdalf^Iy^dbnong'tfaeirservaQtfc* 
Pon^ #bBtlo ittM wttbte #td frmkeivtwoMnijoy^ril 



borae witb^aiMfety^tirniii^isAoh I bMvfdlibdntesi»!iise''||toli^ra«^!t%tPvery bappadkbd lo^giifdraiib, iiliMb 

ti)Mveahetr^lbpes)in ebselheyfaU-DffyiafDd.baa^iil^be'f ^ BOvet' bappened befiM. HirJioabMianii£ 



stirropi, tbo stfcmip |s't#.'give<iMKJft miiiki^Abmm tome 
Biit thJs;s0fetT sttnupHtas Uaidabgei*;awl tlKDCMoaat ofl 
his deaib« HbibappiBiiod} tD«iq nawri >iwym ,tfais>iwimiy!j 
horse, and in tbe contest tbkNatfol^sMtai^ieathergSMe'i 
way caM«iUn9iirfr,'tfM: alirrap^nMsvt^Mrt 1ic&1o»l all! 
comamndi «f. bisn hkiMbf Mrbde^'tsrn: >Meniiy^ ^iiff 
dashad tUriMar^e b^wl almtist^t^^lebrii agalMit^smiit' 
ohaiaev thettgtetbB'dtfiMii arfcfcigtai>piasidngerg^ ^aadOlii^il 
all be^oabfai tar«eti«eutof -^bie^wayi; tUa)iMmr«MliiiNd'' 
atifrop ^saafMrodJoaisi'tannited yatdstfisaMlfab iUal kffei.' 
Ife wagra^ faardl ridsTv^arff itoit to» ridy wild) j^owe^i > it 
bappensd a>ttspUiglit,!«aidMB(¥^&'ao uiibb' disfi^fcueed, 
Ibey; eonU •Dotit^ltwboi itwaailill.lliey^ got ai««iidlfe^ 



tAgetHer^iMiiy'ybAiisiibQilho naator. liatt,:lipili y,c4nar^ 

lyMled^vloIbntly' wlUi:lblb mati idydl*(aiMfe/trifli ot uitbrt*, 

atrd lUsiMM tlr^«i«h Mioold tbairb:1bbi ^i^t; t^ mtei 

remcMslMtfMtt M^o^m «my)a long^iimiytfaotalBsibnatil 

persisted be shlMlld^^ lliM nlglit ^ Tbfe man studied a 

^blSB^«lid^bf «nit l9y^albp||Ma^p«t0bts kimlkmA laid, 

AWyim ii^&i4inw$^ fvtMi yottttbWajjpvadiaidii^lbhnotnr 

iT'Miv«f aigMd Miiteiri abiiil '4rlllklot1Aiee:ynit'.. Tbay 

hviobriib' bod 'snid^ 44^iri|>bir'tt, inkk^ wdt^ bot)k*;«vjalI 

^T*(»MdV'tMxl^< tiiortiltfgi : Penha)^^>ttala. attfiji migM be 

appHbd^ ibmo^ alldlsoiliiil^'eir m^ mmiMh I dtod.^a 

ho Uit t |Ll wHi W *on opi^^iMlif « faaiMBBit gMiMBS^^ai 
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THB WARNING VQICB; 



coal igent on top. aii4 bbUonii :9tewiird to my ooUieriep, 

lived with neall togoiber, eiich ubov^ thirty jears, and 

mypretfent Dian-nervant ha« been with me dfjUejen ycar.8« 

. The late Mr. J4>Da..We«t^of CawtborDe* aQ n^ttprney 

M law, a fin^ open-hearted geoerous old eagplitsbinAQ a« 

ever you saw, kept a true old englLsh bogpitaUe. bouse, 

^keeie eodbl^eacl aod a drink for ev^ry poor hungry I 

man who weat there on faasuifsfi, who perhaps bad «at | 

« penny in hia pocket, a6d wi^ni with plenaiire to iikh 

place, because he hoped lA^ got sqmeUiing to eat^nd 

drink for nothing. He waa a good company keeper, 

and exeellent story teller, tie once told me that be waa.on 

a viait to Mr. W*kon, of Rroomhead, near $l^ffield, ai 

'great antiquarian:; be wat^ shewing bis c^mpaxiy bjs 

antiquities and qnriosttlesr^nd among othe^ things tqld 

them bis. family bad eiqoyed that place one buodred 

years, and neither majle U moie or. kss Iban UJ2Q0. 

' apyear* 'Mn West said tb^. was very near telling bim 

the foilOwtntg story, but^topped in time. That %he old 

Mr. Hatollffe, of Mills- Bridge, an atCormsy at law, wbo 

tiiey said was a poor lad, but be got forward a^d laid 

the foundation of the famous, Sr Joseph 'Rateljffe's 

fortune. He used to go rolling down to Huddensfi^d 

cbureb in bis eoacb, and Rafter eY^ening set vice, c^ed 

at the George to <dri»k a tankard of ale^ (for w^ne .was 

not known 'in those days) and talk the newa of thq day 

with tlie. vicar, whose. name was Thomas Twisloton; 

imd among:other thinga 4b0 vicar toM him bfi was the 

tblrteentb Tom Twixletwn/who bad enjoyi^d an estalp 

of .f lOO. a^yeat,. and 4»<nref made it more qr.Jeas; 

'Rateliflb (jumped out of bbifo|iatf and said, i^k^» tbpvact 

the thirteenth Tom Food. of. that family, *, / i: ..i:f « 

.1 was ODce riding to Wafctfield, .on.a, pretty ga#».Uf|r 

mare, and overtook a miller on a bonnygMy Mra% bfB 

was aa white as ever you tew- a mUier iix^amiU, find 

bis hat Waaa» white as his ootat^ he took -QAticQiof my 

• gtambler mare^ and admired her ; I said,, for the credit 
of the bdraa, i^e was got by gambler, a/noning horse 

.bblon^ing Sir John Listek* Kaye, Bart, of iQraoge Hall, 
near Wakefield, Yorkahire; indeed be said this bonny 
thing I ride was got by tbeivery same, ai^d.Jf gambler 

* be owned long life, he has nil the fifteen perfections that 
belong to m'lmnse^ fifteen perfections! I said I. have 
heard a. jPoMy ^J^ ^'k^ be waa shtwiBg ,^ ^Qe 

. faorae, there be goes^ Sir, be has. a Deck ilke^a raiabaw, 
*a belly aaaound as a barrel, and a l^ead you.may put it 
tn yonr pocket; but I never b^ard.a>maq talk ao 
.learnedly about a borne before ; pray expbiin the fifteen 
imperfections, for I do think a fine bor^ is,tbe finest sight 
•in the world, next to a fine womi^u. lie began and 
.olaa^d them* in tluleea; he.said,.|bree belongs to the 
-neek^a Imig nook, alean bead, and fine shoulder, throe 
, belonged to a hareylliree to a fox, tbreie to an »$^ and 
: the three laatv ho said» belongad to a woman^ b^ was 
: beautifol tot meet, gentle to mount* and pl^asaat to ride, 
i! r •>. Honi soit qni Bi^ y penae. ... 

I bnee iieand ait a poor lad <ttaat was «oiilg apprentice 
' lo a^ dlothiari and bis fiither «ate bim bis best, advice, 
add among other tbings sajd^tobkn^'be sure thou 
^ alwa^ eat 'thy' broth, for if <they be good thou can have 
nothings bettar,'and if they be liad, thou may be sn^o 
there Is not mnob to follow. I nen.tion .tbis with a 
viow to reoomoiend oooiiomy and pcadencoi both to 



ik^ poor and middling people, ^nd we all know, that 
no fprtuae is safe with fxti^avagance, folly, and 
imprudence. , , 

: Time travelleth four different papes,. with different 
people, according, to their situation and employment. 
it. walks, ambles, , trots or gallops It walks wltii tlte 
selM)ul boy of furtnne, it ambles wlicn he coiner nearer 
ioaying .s^lipol, it ti^o,U with tlie man of busineais all day, 
^nd' gallops with the mosthappy and^mnst juiserable, 
VAZf — tl^e lovers spending the evening together^ and the 
condemDed man going to be hanged, and all* those who 
have laid top tong in bed in the morning. 

Very lately Charles Sowerby, a school fellow of 
mine, told nre, he once Chtue up to three meff on foot, 
and one on horseback, had met th.e three on^a narrow 
causeway, with a deep ditch on one side, and a pond 
full of water on ihe other, neiflier party could turn off, 
but scolded awhile, and by and by one of the men set 
bis shoi^Ider to the, horse, and forced both horse and 
rider into the pond, and the rider got out like a half 
drowned mouse. This story brought to my mind that 
ona v^rydark pight J was riding down \Vestgate-Com- 
mooj: upon the cauaeway, witb a deeo dlteb on each 
side, for neither my hofge nor I, could, see upon the 
road, }t was so dai;k. At a distance.! b^ard a c^owd of 
jdrunken men cominig; shouting a^d hallowing like bun** 
ieiis. When they beard my bo,r|ie^ they said, turn him 
:0(r^ turn bim off, be bas np business upon the causeway^ 
uff.^wltb him ; I said, my lads b^ civil. .. The momeot 
they beard my voice^ they said, ,wbat Mr. Milnea, God 
bl^wa you, give us your, band, give bim tl)e ;Qauseway, 
leadt bi^ horse t^y, which they did. They happened to 
be Daw^Gr^n dothii^rs, one of the most rude, unpo- 
lished places in the pounty, which, is very near Crow- 
Nest, near Dewsbury, where 1 once lived, and should 
have been there yet, bfid npt I been forced away by 

Seat rogues and great foojs. , Vou know it was said by 
e wise Solomon, that a good name is rather to be 
phosen than great xichea. Ob! that young men would 
jfiad and study the proverbs of Solomon. 

Asa proof lybat^f stupid lad I was at schoo}, I still 
write three different bands at three different times, one 
good plain hand that any body can read ; another that 
nobody can read but myself; and another that neither 
mji^elf nor any hinly else can read. 

Througfi all m^ toil) with all my care, judgment, in* 
dustry, and sobriety, I have no particular casualty or 
misfortune to complain of. M^^ sindeavours were all 
attendjed withsnceess. And to the day of my stopplog 
botti times, taiy lands, farms, collieries,* and all my other 
eonoema were. in. the highest. v%qttr,pro8peritj, and 
perfection; aoithat I have notbipg to complain of in 
this world, but kimves and f00ls9.no little kna.ves and 
fools ; none hot great ones. . 

I lately went to JPlookton Chapel, And the Rev.i 

Whitwell, the Curate preached atsermoti, whitoh pleaded 
me so much, that I took the liberty ofiintrodocing^y* 
selif to bim, and tiiapked bim for his e^Osilent sermon ; 
and he. told me be was going a^MiaBiowry to Canada ; I 
sakd can England part with sncb a. treasure as you« he 
laid, sir, you must be carafiil bowybu thlk ta we yomig 
Curates, for fear you slionid make naval n. 1 said, sir, 
I am 00 flatterer, I am no babbler, I am no courtier. 



THE WAKNIKG YOIGE. 
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My brothers saw I waft miioh id6M0d'#tth this yooag^ 
divine, and gare tM both an Ittrltatioii to dtae with him 
the ^^nDday after, that I fnlgbit h^ar him preach again ; 
and tie preached a MrmoQ Which made me cry from 
bo^inning to end. Soma people- taiay think trae reii- 
gion should be serious and gloomy; and though thift 
youDg: genttefaan shewed more reftitroe piety than aay 
I ever met with, he !^ one of the most' eheer All, pleasant 
<>ompan!r>nd 1 have the pIeaHe^e of knowings And I 
said to my brother, if I had the Marqnis of Stafford's 
fortune, 1 wodld give htm £900. a-year to bemy 4^hiap« 
lain, and he shoo Id 'riot go to Canada. I am told the 
Marquis Hks above £3«5,000 aJyear, t>r £l,t)0O per'day. 
This great fbrttine has been mnoh' fncreased by the 
minerals in ^tafford^hfre^ afnd the late Duke of Biridg* 
water's fortcme. Mt erying at this vdry exeeHent 
sermon brought to my mind that lovieo'wenll with a 
friend, in London, to see the famous Garrick in King 
Lear; we sat if lib otfr backs to the front bo>Xy and at 
our back was Lord Mansiield, on One side; Lord Thar** 
low, on the ether, a grtat law LcTrd,: and they Bv^ty 
one cried at this pi»y J' then well mi^ftt I'crv mt^gotfd 
sermon. * * ' •:.:>.. 

M^ dear giood'father otice told mev Hfiit in the rebels 
lion in 1*746, a person »w«« alarmed im the eaiety of 
some money he had, rfnd coflsaltedi whom he thcNigbt 
one of Bis very be^it fric^nds, nboot a pteoe»of i^aifety to 
hide it, Till the eonfbst^rti Was ever; and Hhey* want 
toother, and 'laid it, as 'fhey supposed, in a plaoe of 
the grcaljie^ saktf^SLtii the orwa^r went torfsH 4t Oooa<« 
gionally t6 i^ that it* wa» there ; and after maivy *vMin 
it \t as g'tine ; 'he was tHitortf^bed bow this ooa!ld^<bap^en, 
the pl»ee/ wail so's<'Oret; 'After monvnitig for hife -ixim 
a longrime> he (dfd'hls frl^d tliat faehad a ilftie'more 
to put to It, ati^ d«.4Ved he wooM go aiot)^ whh hiaft 
for that ptifj)0^e'; Vhe* 'they 'got ftiere,.thBttwlilch Had 
been lo^t Was in*th* pltjcejlhe ow^ftcnr^saM^ ah ! 'ttrt*thou 
(here? he {Snatched ft i7p,&nd<sald,*'l*wtl{ oe^evttmsi^hee 
out of my owit carte ; again sO lOrig^'ae 1 llVe^* »^'hto 
proves ^d^ cahtidtts'til^h dhoiild be^iit theirfMehdahij|>s. 
Some nien ^oti' D)lfy"knbAV'af (Tr^ btOfth; 'liome tA^vim^w 
long tlma to Tcno^thiEmi,'!80meyou cWnneVer ^kmoml 
and how*feiir Jrtibw^fhemselves/ ♦'►'":: ;' ^.. .-« 

I thinlc'l iiaV^ sffid*^e-W«re fbili^lrdthers; aH jpasrtM 
ners At tlie^ ' edUleyy, •♦th\^ .^Wo'««e« bCM$at»e.' groat 
shooiers, ^eki cmirfe^V^, gii^*on4fer*v^«* '<<wk**f W* 
ers, • 1, asa yduh^'^r'4hati,*ftAbibeda»Bmattertngr^«ome 
of tllbse diveriibns; but < scion' abefA dotted IMmaUyaod 
businesl^ Vas iffwavs the 'paramount* cbiieideiiaitow<V^^^ 
me; mj aitetlfid'ii < Whs sblely' confined io'thdit,:aiid tbe 
comforts .an^hapjJihepir iVPmy dtor Wife; Hed^hb two 
oldest 'brothers nurstied this ffiie of^ 00il#e4t'iwtth *ihe, 
and nor cau^^a the ' discords Md- dfvMkme wMoli 
happened, We mig^ With' ease,' and « gObdMMiiOv'liave 
been vrbrih oqe fatindr^d' ihbusahd^poOndsi WhMi Ihe 
fine folks in London <*a!l *' pffwrhf.' .Btitl «ay qoery; 
should 1 have bee|! better 'f^lfh aVthif^^ealth, 4han i am 
In this bumble iltnAtioa?'lMafy \*l<^Mfie tweirtth,»bel?dafe 
I do fhink, after Wu^hYefleef ion at/d t^neMefaMoO'^^of 
tins veT*y Impbrtan^ poifrij^thtifiiiy^ereod-qlKdlliee^ if! 
have'^nyj, WOuId. havebeeti Tftd!fii)l^d'fcnfd *magiiifie4,i(ifa 
they ong'ht to ' W' Jn >11 * otlWri^, » ^h ^p^OpdPtJbn -lo «m^ 
opulencJe atid pbwef/ '-' ^ '' ' '»- '- X-^' '"" ••: '" ♦" * • 



My luiiiae^keeifer is at very pionf good; woqii^Q, \u(%Mi 
very great averatoatd mo or her.hn9ban4,siia¥ioff op a 
Simdayj or doing any thingr ^ha^ can b«( avoided,' on; 
that good and btessed day, .wbicM 1 atn Vi^ry glad of*.* 
Abraham Ellis, a watermaa,'^of iViirfield, a very pioufh* 
good man, woirid oerorabavo oiia Sunday ;> w^ntnQq^e , 
between eleve* and 'twelve one: SaluMay qight, begi^ 
to shave before twelve, and when be had ^ot )ialf fb^/. 
beard off, the clock strnok twelve, he would qot Si\kfY^ 
a cot further, but wote the other h^lf all day on. ^Sji^d^y^ ^ 

I do iadefod rejoice; to tea peiople religious,. |t i^ >q. 
^r^at a eotnfort and blessing H ibamaelves aud others, 
And if they will only be truly; faligioifis, I won^d ^\}qu, 
tbemto be so in their own <vii»y, m any religtoiipi thai L 
know, except the Roman Ca4holi<?i this religion;, J^. 
suppose has been.inetitutod'in ^e darkag^ of old» fpf] 
the purpose ^f keeping tho.pfippW bliadf and. in igpi^ 
ranee; tiiat Kitigs, their .Mmiater^, aiad Aoman Cattja^ 
PWi^ts might g'overn them with: dl^potic power, jyVo^p, 
aal hate every species of tyraopy, I have a hatred %^ 
the above-mentioned raligieiifrb^ause it ^vo^a tb^^ 
spirit. ' And is pot this reliigioai antputrage and disgra^^ 
t6 tt»Qe religion. Audao far fnw; «iy advising Cath^lh^ 
claims to be favored, I tbfnik K im^t to extirpated fron|| 
the face of tfae>eapth, iarrthe abovoi-meotioi^ ^n<l t)io 
foflQWing reasons/ '• f' ,- . ... 

* A young friend: ef min/^, who was born a JElomaA 
CaHioiic, of a good family, and im great rations i% 
If eland, and many redation^ of fortan?<o.f that, rel^if^ ;, 
tbte young gentlemaoEi Imd la .aipat Ij^al ed^^tjl^ 
given, and intended* to.^bo.«Qll|]iater., of the Cbv^ro^.f;^ 
Rofibf^butat theAgeofietgbteeo he Ja^me pjio^^, apd 
bont'hia Whole attentiooitotbeatudy of true reUfgioni^ 
etni discovered so tmitrti ^be.i reverse of that in ^}lfi 
Roman Catiiolici as tofnroiab ^W with \k^ vnpst puna 
and perl^ct reaions 'tq ft})andQi^4t./fpr;8veri whicu M. 
did, (thMigh^'tb^Deby<loal tW!miltmuaoPepf:l^i3.V(\QS^ 
affectionate friends and great relation^) diclfi^ by ibf^ 
most para;' rel^ofah^' and 0QD^e^tiaua motiv/^s^ ]to 
give op all lila ifci wester pM9p^Pta# toigrAtify. him^ljC.if^ 
the ' praetleer «rf> ird v religion ; • an^^ #^nvpg others arft 
the reasons boflitalned.ini tho &lVo»lF}ng»Jieft^.r, addre^d 
tome^'whicdtafOOiriBrmed Wmio >hia(}u4HciQua bfli^f^.th^d 
the Roman Catholic rdigio« .aboiiqds with igi^^raAce^, 
swpeniiMdn? and dien^gerv^ to tibe iiHelfpire.and e^t^iy^e 
of >lbi»'«TeelleDt es^UlsJim^P^: fifjthe ooq^titptlqp, oi 
Bii;gliatid^>ti>ohimlittiid>«ta|e:Mw^^0b. ofH^M)lut|o^f^4 
ratigioki4'<cotonooie4 ha tbelr;^r#:iii|t.cb,iarQ|) ,aq4 f^M 
I<>do>ieoikMer^tiperiiKi(^<^ny^*'iU'>be kiMWU ,wof)^ 
beaaosethey h^ve nimaauii4eidi anxtha taionn^ fHi4 ifiifh 
pests of about ten centuries, and may endbre ten J;^iieK 
ten eentoriearmdr^^ wiUi 44if^T«^«pNnry^apa^*s.w)<rch 
all thinkliis vioBiar^oltopipiii^^^ ooiyii(i)tioo.^(anda 
io need of, a^d'wbiffhriltBiticfaafy^ ha^a^w^Urb^ Apva 
w!thotit'ii>elay.' • ■ i; ) u* » • It ,i,.// i .• ...^ r, , t 
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5- Aflvyoti MffiahedNlie.tofuro.i9b,yf9 m^ Tomn/fjwh^ I 
itend^Bodtlieflliiiaofe ^f^me, J^JkavaJbe^l^qre to 
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Intorm yoto, that your gefitimeulB of Popery an^ j^fir- 
f^ctlN^. )n nnUcm With my own. 'Fhe whole system of 
Popery tmlJ b^ justly vierwed b^ h political eotnbinatiou, 
maiiRged by cruelty aBd faishootl, to e«UbH:»h atempo* 
rill ^mphx) in the person of the Pope^^ and under the 
pit»thtice of the good Of another world, to en^roas the 
'g^od things of this to themselves; elae what that 
assumes the name of christian or of man, would erer in 
tbeface of common sense, make such a monstrous asaer- 
iiotx as tbiB following, contained in the 5th chap. 4th 
tjfook, entitled, de Poutifice Romano, by Cardinal 
Bellarmine; that if the Pope should, through error or 
njfistake, command vices and prohibit virtues, th^ church 
ifould be bound in cons.cience to believe vice go^, 
ahd virtue evil. The c6nstitution^ of the Church of 
Rome are not less absurd than omel. Cruelty is the 
yrHty genius of that idolatrous religion. The religion 
i|^elf, bieathes, teaches, and inspires it intb lt£ deluded 
rbtaries. Tt is calculated to suppress, yea, extitigiriah 
the fenderest emotions of humanity, what could ever 
.({roduce such a maxim, that it is no more sin to kill an 
Iteretic, than a dog: but that impious spirit of crtielty, 
fhat fs Interwoven wfth the tiomlsh religion, is fierce as 
ten fuHes, and terrible a« hell." 

feefore I was emancipated from the delusive dfeamsi 
and visionary terrors of popery, had I had powfeir iaqual 
to my dijfposition, f wouldh^ve dttirpated every pro- 
Usstant ihroughout the whole world^aach ^as my d'eteeta- 
tion of protestanism, that t thought my very clothes 
wobld have been contaminated, if I had but touched 
the church door, so foolish was I and ignorantb!* 
^ I, Sfr. for my ow» patt, atn fuHy conviiiced Ihfttpoi- 
^bfy is the same bloody and detestable. thing tliat ev^r 
it was ; let some papii!ts be as well bred, good and copia- 
filaisant as you please, 1 say whatever good qoaliiies 
«dme papists may possess^ yet popery itself Is the «ame 
bloody and deceitful thing now^^thaiit was in the days 
Af fire and faggot. 

^' Into the hands of papists. It would therefore be wors^ 
Akn inadness to -put weapons, which 'tb^lr principles 
e'tigage them to tWim ' against dsv* whenever a fair op-. 
pbrtunity may o^dor for so doing, whieh^ it is, much to 
be feared, will be the case, if ever.. Roman Catbolleft 
obtain admittance into parHament. - ' i. - 

' Cootd the public peace and tranqaiUity, and rellgleajbi 
privileges of the briti^h realma, Ue perma(D«intly seemed, 
I should have tio objection tofi^eRofmafilCathdljcs'rt^n* 
dfered eligiblie to all the offices of political authority. 
But this can never be, so long aa the Catholics of 
these realms profess anegianee t^-the Pope, which they 
all do. , . , 

That religious diflferenoes should be no bar to the 
participation of civil rights, I most fireely eonfeas.* If 
these diflferences be not characterised by cruelty, but 
that this is the case with the constitution or principles 
of popery, surely no man will deny, who has the least 
knowledge of that superstitious, Idolatrous religion. 

How is Ireland, the garden of Europe, one of the 
most fertile islands in the world, for Ihe production of 
every species of food for the use of man, with harr 
hours courting the commerce of the world, with rivers : 
capable of the most ^ffecth-e navigalibb, with the ord of 
every metal ; ah ! how is this InterMdng coiintry^ oii6e 



famed for Its pteilyAiid virtue, muerably debased by its 
religions igaoraoQe, immorality,, superslitioo, prietit- 
eraft, popery, and crueHy, whi^h are the infallible 
sources of all the evils which afflict Ireland. Here T 
beg leave* to aak, it» not this a disgrace to the british 
empire? 

It is impoflsible for the orfitor who copies from the 
scenoe of his visiofi, to exhibit a correct picture of the 
sister island* Purely, sir, ihe civili moral, and religious 
condition of Ireland, will escite the sympathies, and call 
forth the active benevolence of Britain so long incurred, 
to the laboured of benevoleBce, and to wipe away the 
tear, from the cheek of sorrow, with the kind hand of 
charity. By wlMtt mfians may Ireland be raised to a level 
with England, in the scale of nations. By what mean? 
can that Isle, ff uitftil in deeds of evil, become as in da}*» 
of old, the Island of Saints. By. what means can the 
foul spirit of discord, be made to response to the 
smindofpoaccfend the turbulent an^ factions, be induced 
to pay their tribute to Ceaser, while, at the same time, 
they give honor to God. These are truly questions of 
paramount importance, and on which, the learned and 
good, entertain difPerent opinions. We know that the 
cause of tumult, crime, and misery, which disturb the 
peace, and dishonor the character of Ireland., lies in 
her Bttperstitious customs, the absence of her great men, 
want of poor laws,, morals, and the tyrannical conduct 
of petty land jobbers, to the poor farmers and labourerp. 

One leading error of Popery is, their indulgencies, or 
granting absolutions. They say the Pope has power to 
give pardon 4^nd iudqlgencies, by virtue of which, nien 
are freed' from their sins, in the sight of God; be- 
side^ the blasphemy of this assertion ; what is it but a 
conning trick and sly artifice, to procure money, this is 
that irideed which brings grease to the Pope's mill. 

Thisdoetrine, sir, I look upon, as a key that unlocks 
and' opens a door, to f^i manner of sin and licentiousness, 
ier>what:need persons regard what sins they commit. If 
fdH theirmniiey, they can obtain pardon* 
.>vFoX, in. his book.pf Martyrs, mentions one that at first 
was a Papist, but reformed, and being brought before 
Biemi0r, a Catholic Bishop, jn Queen Mary's time, said, 
sir, at the first I was of your religion, and then I pared 
not hotv I liv^i. or what sips I oomiuittef),. because I 
coald with imy money,, obtain a pardon^ bvit now I am 
other>wif« persuaded^ and dx^ believe, that .none can for- 
give sins but God only. The. very corner stoae tof the 
Soglic^ reformatio^ was laid,. in a just renuociatjon of 
this poMit, for want of which, as a learned writer observes^ 
ear Kings bad long laid under a papal curse, but no^ 
God has turned that curse into a blessing. 

If 'then I aim. asked what are the most likely means, 
to remedy tbese^ great and prevailing evils. I answer, 
h9t poor la'^s be established, the. rich content themselves 
in their noble mansions at home, where they may find 
more real tree happiness tbaai abroad, by encouragiuf^ 
their poor tenants, by reducing their rents, titlioK, 
and^taxes, and industry in their poor but willing labour- 
ers ; by this they would become respected and belf)ved 
by all their inferiors, equal to the besl of Kings and 
Princes, and thus become the most happy of human 
beings. Let the scriptures be clrcuUted throughout 
the country, aunday schools established, and the {gospel 
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preached ; then Ireland, under the infloence of true 
religion, aided by all the above laudable^caoaes, will be 
delivered from her degradations and her crimes, become 
enlightened and peaceable, industrious and frugal, 
patriotic, loyal, and increasingly benevolenl^ and happy. 
Hoping, Sir, that the day will soon arrive when Ire* 
land, the beloved land of my nativity, now comparable 
to the dreary wilderness, may rejoice and blossom as 
the rose ; be delivered from the hand of popish and 
political oppression, and universally enlightened by the 
bon of the glorious Gospel. 

I remam. Sir, 

•Tours, very respectfully, 

JOHN EDWARD COLLEN, 

A Minister ofihe Gospel. 



Conversion, of a Village^ from Popery. 

A village, called Molhausen, in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, cousisting of about. 60 families, or 300 souls, 
was, at the commencement of the present year, entirely 
Catholic. At the present moment, 48 of these families, 
or four-fifths of the population are Protestants, and the 
greater part of the remaining fifth are expected to join 
their former co-worshipers^ The following is the man- 
ner in which this surprising change has been effected. 
The cure of the village was a man of remarkable good 
,<en9e and great assiduity in his pastoral duties, esteemed 
fur bis Christian virtues, and admired for his learning 
and moderation. In his sermons to his flock, he en- 
deavoured moi^ to impress upon their minds the general 
trutlis of the Christian system than the particular dog- 
mas of the Catholic church. Above all, he inculcated 
the uselessness of observing external rites and cere- 



monies, to the exclusion or neglect of Internal piety. 
Charity, justice, and all the moral and social duties 
were more frequently on his lips than the virtues of 
maisses, the power of relics, or the pains of purgatory. 
This conduct did not suit the vicar-general of the 
diocese. The cure w^as summoned into his presence, 
reproached from his laxness and moderation, and de* 
sired henceforth to evince more Catholic xeal, or to 
leave his cure. The good man returned to his village, 
undismayed by the menaces of his ecclesiastical supe* 
rior. He called his flock together, with the eeigmewr 
of the village at their head, and having recapitulated 
both the doctrines which he had preached, and those 
which the vicar^general required him to adopt, be as- 
sored them that his concience would not allow him to 
change his system^ but that he would continue to be 
their pastor as heretofore, if they followed him in the 
old course and protested against the superstitious bigo- 
try which was attempted to be enforced. The sieg* 
neur and upwards of 40 families immediately joined 
him, and for ever separated themselves from the 
Catholie communion. A petition was sent to the Go- 
vernment to appoint another cure for tho^e who con- 
tinued Catholics, but it is now supposed that the expense 
may be spared, as they are rapidly uniting themselves 
to the congregation of their old pastor. If the Inqui* 
sition had existed in Baden, this curate and bis flock 
would have made a very pretty au-todch/ee ! 

Leede Mercury, Nov. 2m, 1888. 



I shall indeed be very much obliged, if my friends 
who bought any of my books or pictures, will be pleased 
to let me have them at prime cost. Aqd that they wjU 
also do me the favor, to tnake this work, public as 
possible. 
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f&lf6#iA;^ ^lati, Whlciy ft tiiy humblfe oplniod, might 
%Av^ mt tKe eif/^be kt ttkt Waiting, add also in 
^i^t>A!r« kfl^l- iM3h\ At* tte 'j^obt farrriers ffdtn tlie 6p- 
f fiisfeWii off tejfkli^g ttlt-tipikfe-roids, aWd al«6 tliem, 
^tad'otHer poor trkvfefteVi ftonl pAff of the oppressive tolls, 



f *ptJo^ Dorges' leet. i wouia inaKe mem lo la 
tfm way, Wliidh Is ditfed 'ih Ihdfded plairi. Models 
Way tife Sifein ttiade b*^ tjlmricfe \ one k iltlle south 6t San- 
tiai Ttf!^ lloafeeii, 'fei th'fe RWd jTrom Wakefeeld to 
«ilV^{is%.* .Khaih^i Mn^ tih Ae ijfll ih feirsrall, the 
Adwalton RbAd. AlSWttfef lifetWe^n HiiddersfiMd and 
Lockwood. Another between bcrttom of Moor LAne, 
^nd Gomersall. Another opposite the fair ground at 
Wakefield. Thq barrelled roads are made to fall much 
more on each side than is necessary, in the mode here 
^AvMsE^i %n\) gfeat eare^Wst beHik^ii that this tnclitied 

SMn do hb4 fait lo6 mfubh, thefy ti^st only just fk!l so 
iWCik^^ tb bb ][(bi>ceiv^a by m naked eye, Or Ihat the 
«^at^^ will fkl!;' 

I would lay the causeway on the higher side, andl 
stone it close to the causeway near to the top, so that either 
foot or horse may turn off or on without trouble ; the 
space between the causeway and the wall to be kept 
level with the causeway, or rather to rise a little towards 
the wall, for the foot peojple to turn off upon, and they 
will often vvalk upon it, if laid so as to keep it dry, as it 
will be more easy to their feet, and not wear their shoes 
so fast as the stones. I would set no stones to keep the 
carts off the causeway, or at least not to stand above 
the causeway, because there is a penalty upon the dri- 
ver, and also because such stones are stumbling blocks 
both by day and night; and many a poor man, and 
perhaps horse, fall over them in tne night, which we 
never hear of; and such stones perhaps cost more than 
the damage of the causeway would be in many years. 
Causeways are useful to the rider in winter to keep out 
of the dirt; and in summer to prevent the horse from 
raising a cloud of dust to cover the rider, or annoy a 
fair lady, if one happened to be passing at the time. 
They are also very useful in the night, because both 
rider and horse can see them better on a dark night, 
than the rough stoned stumbling road. They are also very 
usetul to the rider to keep out of the way of coaches, 
iby day and by night, they now run so much too fast. 
And they may be enjoyed by the horse, without any 
inconvenience to the toot; if they are laid so that 



either may turn off wlVt'eAse. The poor foot people 
irer Jr bAtumlty ati* Vfety pt^p^rly claim the causeway 
as their own; but they i^re very necessary to both, 
and ttTAV be enjoyed by both with mutual plea&ure, if 
they will only be cixil to each other; and civility on 
one part, will always insure it from the other ; and my 
object Is, oti ^11 Dr(?eaMgted,to rt-eiitdaiid promote a good 
understapding between superiors an^ inferiors, and to 
tee ffie i^tt^r respect the nrst, aid the former respect 
the latter M tlielr \n\iixkhl b^'o^f, pleasure and pfos- 
peHty. Thfe whggOtfer irill ^joy the catoeway, if K he 
laid so l!hdt hk (iiin ^et 6h or 6* Wi^li 6a.^e, to and from 
his horsei. 1 Xvbbid kt6ti6 the hoiaft iibout three car- 
Hagek 6'r tiv^ehty Yeet broail. 1 >btild not put one 
stone on tbe other part,Vhloh otigHtio helrft seven- 
teen Teei broad, wilhoot fetone, fer a summer road. la 
wit weather the carriages Miirgo upoti thfe stoned part'; 
and fn dry weather they will Vej6I6e tb go where (here 
are titi stpne^. Atid It thtist'be istbn^d so (h«t carriages 
5aii g6 to aiid froih the stotied tb the ofristoned part at 
their chblofe, 'Mthbat mocb 'froubte. Both' the stoned 
and ufnstoned'biu^tjoift an^Uy as ode fndljta^d plain, 
fedd Vill require iduch care to do fherti jddlcfously. 
A trtt g'reat fear^ must'be taken that the rdadfe do ticft fell 
too much. And if those who execute a new road, will 
be pleased to take a view of some of the models mentioned 
above, I think they will be a good guide, though made 
by chance. This unstoned or stoned road will be very 
useful to cattle drivers, to turn the sheep and beasts 
upon, when carriages or horses are passing upon the 
, other* A road made as above described, will be tra- 
velled by carriages, each on their own or left side, then 
they will not have to disturb each other in meeting, as 
is very common on most roads. 

In the fine summer weather, the travellers will all be 
upon the smooth, easy, pleasant road, where there are 
no stones, and during that time, the surveyor may re- 
pair the stoned part, and he must lay his stone where 
they are to rest, and break them as they go on, and 
they will lay more 8olid,than when put on loose, with the 
shovel or barrow, and never leave a heap of stone un- 
broke, all night, to narrow the road, or be in the way 
of man, horses, or carriages to fall over bynight or 
by day; had this rule been in practice, Mr* Woodcock 
would not have been killed by his gig running over a 
heap of stones, and throwing him out of it, and another 
gentleman being thrown out of the same gig, and very 
near killed, by running over a second load of stones, 
in the day time, the 7th of August, 1821, about one 
mile from Pontefract, on the Wakefield turnpike-road, 
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laid ready to repair the road [fa winter, to the- gt^at 
annoyance and daOger of the travellers; In- Buramer, 
aud also wlkifer, before laid on« Thit way of laying 
tlie stones on which 1 advise, wSl be 'fiiueh oheaper 
tiian iayfng them on the roAd 6ide/A1«d' a man employe^ 
to throw them -op, imd having to • trice Ihenv In their 
hand^s Or barrows, to lay them' on when tticry dio' break 
tiiem, and pei^ps laid on in^ short -days, in the- depth 
of winter. And by being brolte andeitposed to tlie sun 
in summer, they wonld get'di'y aiid hard before the 
wlieels come apon them. Ou l\iesday nighty the I8th 
September, 18)^1, a gentleman's borse^fell with him over 
a load of stones, which were left upon the road nn- 
broke. In Boat House Lane, Hopton, and fractured his 
Shoulder. On Monday the 24th of September, \t»i\, 
I found a poor weaver id a lane removing a cart load 
of stones into tlie liedge' bottom, t asked- him -if he'be-' 
longed to the road, he said he did not, but was moring 
the stones ont of tiieilr way,- as they have to go and 
come home in the dark from their work, and sevieral of 
them had fallen over the stones. Atird winter before 
ladt a yoong gentleman was killed hy riding over a load 
of stones at Bruncllff Thorns Two men broke each a 
leg by Ihlling over a stone set to save the causeway in 
Bowling liane, near Bradford* In autumn, 1822^, my 
cousin, Mrs. Haigh, of Mirfield, was riding behind her 
man, the horse started, the man cheoked him^ he^ run 
back against a load of stones, reared and fell back upon 
them bfith, and they were both fast under the horse. 
Turnpike-roads are to be twenty yards broad by act of 
parliament, over commons; this is ibnch more than is 
necessary, and a waste of land ; for you may very com- 
monly see a wide road, and about one^third or one- 
fourth of it used by the carriages, the other two-thirds 
occupied by a wide Useless ditch on each side, and 
stones laid In heaps to throw carriages over, and horsei^ 
and men down by night and by day : many fails over 
them, are had by men in the night, which we never lu^ar 
of. Rut by the way I advise, is never to have a lead of 
btones, or heap of dirt, lay on the ^oad all night, nor 
any ditch on each side to throw the carriages into. 
I am of opinion the part of the road without ^ones, 
will, on the average, be travelled six months in the 
year. I very well remember at the opening of the new 
road from Dewsbnry to Leeds,* in 1817, they Would 
have begun to travel upon the onstoned part ifu March, 
and never wanted to go upon the stones till November, 
which is eight montt^, the summer proved ^o favour- 
able; so that the average, including frosts, may be fairly 
called six monthsin the year, at^least Another advan- 
tage in tlie unstotied part, it would not be so .slippery ; 
in a moderate frost, care must be taken to keep the 
unsloned part always hacked in, and even at all thnes, 
both summer and winter, for carriages will prefer it in 
a moderate frost, and perhaps in a hard frost it may be 
preferred to rough stones. But they will always go 
upon the stoned ro&l4 when the other is soft. Coasider 
the hardship upon the )^oof hoVs^, who are so wtnider- 
fully subservient to the cybelwill of man. At the 
opening of a new road, they hav^ towearthes rough 
stoneiii to a plain path, with their poor lamo feel, in 
sutnmer, for wtitrt of <f)ie tmsthned |Mirt to save them, 
and the tame'tHiell i^fAfilred;'the^ooh horses would tell 



yoQ the^avdshlp, if they^oonld talk. I thi^k ftll new 
stoned roads should be* eov&red with furn^e cinders, 
engtne- ashesy or something' smali, .to ;save tt^e ^tone«i 
and horses' feet. The .covering; woiU4 lead -th^m iq 
quarter.more, and keep 4faB r-oad even. Tkl^ plfin may 
be extended to by«ro4d^]as many of tliain ar9 wide 
enough, and much more oaed in summer ilhan winter $ 
and the driver of a carl wiU lell yon,, how much ho 
prefers a smooth .roadiii summer wi4b his load of 
hay or corn; to. a stoned road. . And thia onstoned part 
would save the. atonei: ia summer, and tl>ey woqld b^ 
ready for winter. 'Tiiotigb In my opinion the dirt is 
cleaned too much fromlrbada, paitieolarly in and before 
the montii of Marebv wliieh is generally a dry mouthy 
and would save ih^ stones from being so much worn in 
summer, if they would let H remain on. But it may b^ 
well if they will always *eovei: the stones with it when 
fresh laid on, to save iheaa and tbo horses*^ feet. The 
want of this covering is one of the greatest error? ia 
road->making and repairing; you niay see it very comr 
mon, botli in- winter^ and summary stones broke small 
and laid on where the dirt has been shovelled off, (h^ 
finst heavy«oach or oiheriieftvy carriage wheelathat como 
Upon them, breaks them to a sand as smalt as that they 
have just taken off, pei'haps the same- day aftar laid on. 
But if the stones .were laid on larger and a good thick* 
neas at onee, and eoveted well, even, with the sand they 
have jiiat shovelled off,, they coold not be so soon br^ke. 
How hard that the poor horses are forced to travel 
upon stones ail summer^ which wear»^the staaes,. carri^ 
ages, horse shoes, but above all, the- poor horses' feet ; 
and very unpleasant to travellers on: foot, horseback„and 
in: carriages, when they might, at a much cheaper late^ 
be travelling upon a smooth^ easy, comfer table road» 
without stones. The waggoners .will use- the unstoned 
road down hilU both winter and summer, because it 
will save them the trouble of putting on the shoe, and 
also the ivear of it, because it wiU always be smooth 
where there are no stones, and the Locked waggon 
wears the road much more going down hlU,. than l^ii^ 
unlocked. But in the toft weather, they wHl often go 
down bill unlocked on a moderate- hill,, wben^ if they 
were forced to go upon the stoned part, they would be 
forced to lock, and have the shoe. The unstoned part 
down hill will be required io foil more sideway than 
over the plain, to throw the water off, aud prevent it 
washing too deep; and the jettiet<> or lUtle hilJs, (i» 
throw the water off, will be required to be kept up with 
much more care on the unstoned than the stooed part, 
because the water will have more power upon the un- 
stoned. To illustrate the above, I wodUiask the weary 
traveller on foot, going a long journey,, weary and dot^ 
not know what do with his feet^ being hoit and sore, o/i 
a hot summer's day, how much he would rejoice to find 
a path where there are no stones ? I would next ask the 
noblemen and gentlemen of fortune^ riding out f^r 
their pleasure, how much they would be please^ ioSad 
a road, without stones, rather than a hard stoned roa^, 
aikl perhaps covered with loose stones in ,snmme,ri? 
1 would^ next ask the traveller on horseback., with his 
bags,^ 'g6ihg a long journey, when travelling oyer 
Nottingham Forest^ how much he is pleased; with j^, 
because there aoe to stones?;! would next ^k the dri- 
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V«r^fflili!g4g. Aie eiKf-hiinie emrt, BtdAl Mrli^f: car- 
riages, iip't«ih« MfiH dbwcAvttttd niaei^eh mmgg^m^ii 
th^woutd'tMytbefbdHler pleased i^Mim tatAfrikcHrmNl 

tend, b^augeft kg trvrmMllj^ admiUedv tlM 'tarapike 

' tOttdfl hnpro^ (the etlfttos, nncb tmore than ikm vtrioe 'of 

Ihe tandTemlred, siidwhcAiethey happen, to ibe so rknqMH 

lttieiiiBtore!u€6to do«o,*andii8iiioomiieh forthelfiDd^ 

a jm^ rimtild be eaitod, and be advised, that H m their 

fttfty^o taHie the imprro^remeiii the Toad will mabete 

the estsite^ and dednet that f raei the vahie of the land 

Vl^qUh*€MI,'iiaitie as they wooM addtheloM and incb»re«i« 

cmee^a traAesitin wettfd0aflb9» birer and Above the prime 

Mst^fhffl property, 4iy lieing^ fiipeed Jty Hm., to gire op 

Mb Aopi ^mrehouse, wr poUte bAhm^ hgr whleh.'heffwned 

h1silWi<igfi I thftfk jtmtkm hes «n -eqnal tflafin, and I ^hupe 

%0l dictft^ aitder both ^ttieee vlrconmtaanea. 

* Note greater duty ?lf ttm i Mia , tfaantoaopy[y flieitfade 

"^ifh gtHfA Wflftering ^leee)i,*whe«c leater is te he fedndi; 

t kmoir five dtABVent tptaUM, vtteTe ihn roads hnv« been 

tfeprlred of tralerfnf 'planet iby 'itfchminBaf And Dlber 

MOMS, for^ant -oS atteutkin Sn ibe fmetees. On tiie 

principal t>f chai^ity, hinnintty^ and pb&anthropy,! do 

most hearlHy i^tehmee^^bia -fitm of roml asatking ^ 

in^xeeu^n, io sam the poortbOMaT ieet^ andto teliere 

the poor traveners^wltti lene rad tMi iKme varCs, (who 

efnd 4henr forties earn Ihefr teead trmok f^tm hard) and 

^others from f^art of nhe oppreiiiH^ ^IdHa, iriid to feee the 

'sMe or pfek pocket bare taten domiibeeanee they extort 

MHMiey contrirry to judttee); nwd the intention bf tbe 

^wisdom of the Legfsk<iiie,t«rbksh is, tb*l every^man diali 

4imH3l « firir pvopM^floa «f !the Toad tm <his money ; I 

'Artnk tio man oogbt to pay Ml iiH he has travelled two 

utiles nf>on tlie reall; or witi irmv^ two toUes after be 

4iae |>8fd, or make it^ two imiles 'before and after .he 

fneseth the bar. « 

' Tiiis |)Iaa may be pot hi fn«4ioe npon eld inrnfrike 
ireads, tliere is plenty «f retin ^n general^ and H will 
lenly be taking part of the 'oM •stoned :part ito mpair ike 
mother, and by that menna guiii mtt nuatoded irand lar 
emnmer. Bnt tbm wlH be very hnperfcot, iOampaned 
with the summer road, being made ^whenihe 'whale itend 
'is made new, as Ihere is ^eaeraUy ipbnty of reoia »poti 
•old turnpike roade, a gpnsat part of wbidi k fl eai n i o oly 
'Covered in sommer with heaps of stone hiid eeady to /he • 
'Ibroke, and spread on thlQ all across tbe road In wsaier, 
and perhaps not till the road Is miBi^ dirty^ atad ent <hiep, n 
-at er before or after Cbriatmas. I adviie the brenkiog ; 
of these atones as they go on in sumnaer, nn one aide of > 
'the road a good thioknesa, brake three inches aqaare, ^ 
where they are to lay ready for the Darrnigea^i/aheii ikeey 
wikfTt them, -envered wHfa tfumaoe *oindefis fxr dposa, 
and Ihey wfR lay as secure againat being 'wescn^aa tftiey i 
werennbreke la heapa, forlheieanilagBawlHaBres'feone 
<npon fhem tiH they wmt them, if there %ereaaiiefi in 
pass on one riide wbeee'lkem are^oatoaea; Jiytbianrie, 
tbe labour of breaking and laying them ea^eriU peahapsi 
he lialf reduced I and' the 'stone mil iperiiafis twesr fndoe ! 
as long as being broke very small, and 'bid dn tlrin ln< 
'Wlt)t<¥r : and aaummet read nay soonibe hadby keepHB(g 
ane half atoned, and Are «rtber half ^nnstennd:^ thiaaide 
may be^iq^led to'byi*eads wteae thcna isinaanu 



Mneb. mere 4iarai tham «pod is ^daae 4e roads by 
Jetting off the watev, A .gentleman fras latsly thrown 
ontiOl bis gig^'by 4?iviqf <rrer a. bale that was aoade in 
the TOhd, lalet -nff the water. And if tnisteea would 
p i a t mM direct their aanreyora npen.iddiroada, to lay 
no benpa^ atema lor dirt 1^ tha aauaeway leSdOi.bnt te 
lay thma on fliie.eMoaite aide^ iS thqr will oontlnne that 
,pmMMoe» Apd Jbey will prevent oMuagr a |»eor man 
having amny a hard &1II over theniy in the night* I was 
i^iMgltom Wakefield to Dewsbary withaman4Mitbo<, 
and I took ^t^tioeof •ahev of dirt Jald in the way ; be 
eaid he had /fatten, ^nrer that heap three timea in tbe 
night; be damned the dirt and the mm that .laid it 
there. I abe^ adyiae tbem to iet the ea«aawBy tieod 
dewfei^ffuurda affiesito Field Oatea> to«ave4ihe eanaeway 
fmiling JOtp <to ifBi into the fiakk:) and to.heep tbe 
.badges braehed bj the •cauaaway, both theae.are n^ 
teetednpan turi^plke^and by-roada. 

ItJa ny opiafion.^nes are^geaeeakly broke too small 
fapCMitnanpike-neade. Nearer tfaey^are broke tea.aand«aod 
4eaa they vriU <wear. And it 700 would take a 4}fml 
riddle,, and riddle atoaes broke to aix'eaoces •only;, yea 
wonid perhaps find ane-third of tbem ^ Mirnogb the 
riddle, which 4a no better than the <aand they rsbov«l off 
the road, pooaaianed by breaking them too smi4. If 
they would lay an 4k food body at once, they woald he 
better broke iaflger, if three to foor inches sqoare, by 
which money might he aaved,.and Ihey weuld be more 
open and fMrnnis, and weoM iet the ?vvater through^ 
then cover tbem with fimiaoe eioders or dreas i and 
plenty may be bad iiK>m Low Moor Iron Wotka, near 
Bradferd, where ihey have .above half a million of tons. 
I advise idl navigation compaaiea to let this dross or 
cinders paaa at hidf look 4ttesi to enoourage the oae of 
them, then they will ^ &r and near to cover the stones, 
being the beat, and {lerhapa ^espeat matorial for that 
porpoae which I know.; and whan they get the turo- 
j>ike>road made dawn the Bailiff firld^ Valley, to the 
cdt at Baighnnae» and Stor HiU divertod* they will go 
very eaqr to that place hf hi^d, atd may be shipped 
there for any otber place. 

I think the water weaas tbe roade down hHIa more 
than the carriages, etpeeiaily when a looked waggon 
haa made a .gnl4er» it often 4)riIeota In the middle of tbe 
road, and makea a carrant aoatroag aa to carry stones 
above aix ooa«saa dowa^'oad <afton wears a desp bale in 
the road, in danger of toming a mail coach 4>ver. 3^bis 
evil will in a grant dagvee becmnad» by the road fislbag 
allooe.way, it wlH threw the water off side way upon 
a moderate atlll, and may do the eame by making little 
jettiea upon atenp hUla» which b aften done. And a 
atone gtittor nmy be mnde down the aides of ih9 hills, 
to scarry the water dowti» no kHrel it vUl do tbat» and 
aot throw aaarrb^ ibwr^ U any beppen to pro into it. 
^inoe aarithsg the lAave, I aai inforaned the Wakefield 
and Awiterfand Ttnsteei, have (Vedatad the jeitica to be 
toheatiway, beeaaee tbe eoaohes .find aeme iaconv>eiii<^ 
enoa^Dom theni« Bat ii tbey do tvke them away, they 
wjll£nd maofatlanKeflr of their being>overtMrBed,*^i^ the 
heiaa the water wiUmnke upon long biHan The jetties 
afaoHM be made whan the newroa4,is <made, directly 
eaacBs^^aad the rbeand taU sbeal4 iNlgia and end at a 
laansfdavaUe. distaooe Irom tha top^^M^ rise and fait 
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almoit,taD|Mm^pUUy^ 4hM 4}9e ^ewirtiet wmU ttchiKMy 



I vrpB ifNBjriag 4if^>*peiioe Sor^mff k^m-f^ Wettq0B 
Bar» aawr vWak^fiel4» andffi poor ehiHinQyiivptoperMM 
upon a {MMMT a«»), wiihoot iialtec 4H* i^ioea^ for be aafd ine 
liM. iM monep tp bqy eitlier. T4ie b^ ima tuok «im- 
.peace qfbim iEar pw»hfs tbi« bar,, itb^^ jiiatloe aa^lft rthie i 
tiaa al^ooid not pi^y above 'one^o^rAli ^^f tfiohofae^ <wd( 
t hope, in falni^^l|iii Fegnlatioa HJU iike:plMQ» UA\ 
npou .old and -mmt roadt, <6r tb^ «»«i pnyti ntaxiB jm Hhto \ 
vbocae on all ti|rnpike-Foade ibtd. I >kaaw. The Mi^ do : 
not p4>otribate mneb ^ 4h«t sof^port or w«iir ^. the 
road, M the aav,kig^o]r4br«e-f0pr(b« of Iheir toll&irargr 
IxBMurtant to the ownera, . '4 

With a view to eoonony, 4be f^fiKenralitHi of nHulil,i 



lemb to # > B tnye , that tbfrty pMndn a y«rl^f, H littHe Yitfort) 



-or porfiifttmfeb leaa wMid, in f be Ikmae of k ^etatleAia* 
<if fortune, wM tto ve^nfimi of good et^rAiomy, do all 
thatia vmdftH 1^ Ihe ab0v<e mentlbned pofrpbalB of gra^ 
'iitying 0bk^poor,iian(ftyj #«iiry tVaTelUng; foot fitafn of 
hosHieai. 

tn 4b9 3^^^^ ^'^^ ^^ 'D^wrfbury gdtitleDliM t!Oi/(fito* 
Jplftttti • tQi<npfi«» voad fmoA Dewabory '«b h^^Ois, k 
JMatMKo H»f nt^ht itiltea, and ^iM «o %flfff^alMe, tb^ 
•o*i«M«fl eir#ry «ten tbiM btfd, H^MMhetMt Mad klbt &0,. 
toafMire, and tbtytlgfMd anDMIMMM^tit whteb WMfd 
'ComtHiitlieibtopay. llriB^ttaifbtl^^ii^tWMlretliMsantf, 
taM 4ia» vdit abo«e tfMency IhMibtfd po«ind«, Wheft 

' wife 4fiitM8iMil>ed, fb^ iretit V6 
ParflhiMnt^Vifd ttbMMd aa WM #Uch <k^! «fi hUbdV^&d 



and aaae and ^^om^fori of aU aopta^af 4|iL^eil^ra<ma imr-; I fMHoaadi; tl'h«y bi^tfn ^ «lffeMte» Vtkd^ iMf^Mte %^d, 



aes, I ad^iae roada to bo Diad« rall^er ^rifidiB^^ if 4bi^ 
ha^e an old one ito follow to nae^anda UMe f^atH^ and 
falling, TaiCher than straigbt foi^^aad . HimI ov«r <a plain, 
where 4ybe £i<ound wiU adaftH*, ^y (be firat, oarila^s 
will quarter more; by tbe aepoftd^ t4e water ^ill rtm 
off and Jceep tbe road dry and ohMn^ when it Ireald bie 
.wet and d}rty over a plai». And a ik^ hiU woald abb 
ease the poor boraef, hf oba^giag: tteir po^itiota, 
though a little drawing rophill^ dpwa^a atrfianee; as 
tbeiabonring man alwaya wantalo change hia hand or 
poaition for his eaa^. I haw o£lan- baid 4U8 opinion 
ooufirm^d by. my wor41iy frje»d the late Mr. Menry 
Benshawy of Oldham, who wav a very great walker, 
but never mounted a horae» and aeldom.a oartiai^fs for 
nuuiy year»k He aaid he wonM «nuoh rather wall: cyrar 
a road a little riaing and falHng^ than over a plain, 
becanae jt eased him by ebaaging hia potftionv <ti itfae 
early part of hia Itfa, he ovei^Miked a gHeatdye^nose, 
by which ho impaired hia health aonvneb, that be IbreA 
upon vegetablea and millc above twenty yearni, the 
latter part of hia life. He aaid he waa of a waral, baaty 
temper, and when he waa wallcing tbrouf h tbe^ye^houae 
and aajw a man dotog wrongi hia teaapef tegati to warm, 
and incllaed to «oold him, but ha ali^mya tamed bacic 
and reaaoned with him when be waa 4SoeL Illi brother, 
the late Mr. Thomas Henshaw, and MnUtelfi went from 
the dying to the hat mannfiaetary^ Urad >lo old ag^, and 
died worth two hundred tbonaand poanda ) and tibrMffh 
. their whole life were good and liberal aiaatetol, did 
.;many noble acts W charity, and were ^oad aooBomMa. 
Yet they alwnys« to th^r honoor, kepi a jgeotinMM aid 
engliab hospitable hona^ whero Kfredunattt waa always 
r^ady for every poor aaan who went there npon . bnii- 
n»». Aod 1 do hope from whatever honaa that old 
ei^lsh hospitality has fled» tt wlU aa<^ rdttif a when 
this is heard. For these good asen were laboiirhig men 
in their youth, and know the vatea of a lltHa refrerii- 
ment to ahoagry» tiavelltai^^ weary^ padr moti, wiR> 
. perhaps had not one peany in hia ^podset^ and wg o l a e d 
all the way he was going to tUa'bnapttiUe mhtisiatt, 
where he knew he ^hanld girt eOmething to eat ami 
drink for nothing. 

I am try ly sorry to be^, tbat^fnalcanMa and extrora- 
gance has driven this laodahla aid ifo^Hah imapitaUly 
out of many » of the kjtt^hena of geatlemite arf fanrtate, 
who have charity, and i)m amisibk» diapoaHiod ib aeri^e 
the poor, hoAgryi tray^Uing 40laa of hosinasai; md beg 



«Bd aoiMfc bonld hot> dad %o«id "ttrMld tbi )>ltvi tfaet 
tried aifiBtyiiMafae^ taor^asetMffi' \^biMri^o«»| b BiiU^ 
by tlMf <owa Teiibafe^, Mit lb viKHii Hie t^h ^ L^eda 
only mbediifl^ed ^IM. Ant hH they hhd b^^tt, W^beMif 
ai;ka«th'eoiffpl«led tliailii V6 h^jftf laig*b^fhtti#ht, Whf> 
lent them 'first ^£IMM. etti after Utait £^00. ^t «t« )pieAr 

ee»t.lntereift,whi<Ai%i«iteattb«4l^t%^bflt«^t»^^^ ^ 
and also «irapi»r «anl.4i¥ei^ yba¥ l^wardisl^ytti^ bf'mb 
principal, the whole to be paM nffin tW«My>^t%. Thfey 
iiMve finliihed this iiftad> bnt f«i ^^ ilMiBt t^nadlbtdns^ 
eirtravagMt, MKeMtrlvad Maatf«r )>d«eM^ Tlibj^h^Vib 
dme U as w»d and Mti«^nfaillij^ M IF iiUtf %Mh Ibl* 
Napoiaaa .Bonaparte, ^ FMUMv ^f WffliMi ntt^ iX 
England, 'irken they ¥^d^ at fha mtm bf Ordir |>o#M* 
and ealhavagaiiM. fl%# te Ibis ^tiM Wtfiafr tM M a^ 
connted tfor^ p^ba|iitfaiiiai#ttl aiiys betoiksb evefy bodf^ 
bnahMBsIa 00 bodies I am IDr^hKned Id sa^, for waht cff 
atMitioii In tt)f» ttaateea* And perhaps I may not bb 
wrong if I My fuHhel*^ that It Is In part, beoause trusted 
have wa aHwwttce tbr ihelt trouble, and expences wheh 
they meal, i Wonid have it tiUkiited, suppose to 5s. per 
day wbm they dine, and limit the nombei* to the first 
ten that ebtered the room, inelndihg the dark, Ao that 
they be not treated when there is a great meeting to 
oomeat any anktlef^ Why shofild tbe plain, sensible, 
intelHgemt trnstea^ who has bis own private affairs and 
family to attend^ Mate tfaem and ^o aad give his time 
and eapences at a fnrnplke ineerting. Had this small 
elp(ettoe been paid by tfa^ It^atofer, clnd dtje attentioh 
given to tb« eoad,tttany thiati^aad^ ^ight hava been ^ved 
in making tMa ei^^bt miles of rbad, and bei^n Worth many 
thoaaands mbre to ttie pnbllc, by having h^h well ei<;- 
cuted. Here I ean«pi»a>k both fHellnifly and eipeHfheiy* 
taily, i havb attended ^ren meetittgb of the flaHisl^ lihd 
6ran|Hf^Mo«Nl'tta6t»e9Withbuti^t^Mistfeti,wiie^eIha^ 
no latereat^ but to dtsefivg^ iny Sbty as h t¥nstee, khd 
to fMmade foadft ^fttynf on ftf vi€Wp\kii^ fof th^ gt>od 
of thafaABo,attdl hava had tapa^i^y ot^bt^nce^. To 
pay a trtMa^'ii«apeaid^ 'wantd add td hHr c^jji^dofi fo 
diaobargtr hie dutty, and I d§ tblhk the i^tiaHfiMtofi of a 
traafeaaboaM be veduaed Irotti £(06. tb jf 50. pit atrtrani. 
BvmMa man ^ft#n bate mblNi ^ifM*t1en&e and pay ttwire 
attention to Doadft tbaii tftb ^pnKnf . Tb^y bkve bc^h 
itt atioh >a bany to gattha i^bad do#e, ihey have been 
ragapdleM»af the '^aallty d^f 4haif iMte^!a!s, pertiapstised 
sntao^st<ma Uttie better #t«n aft trafbcr^ned Vick, fatd 
tbewi Oh ennah taa mtk, Md affe^tbeiroM b^ieh^d fbfcM. 
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to cover the small part» which the wheels needfilrithlmrnt 
slope, burnt brick, or furoace cioderai, f o f>revef i it being 
cat up to the nave. They have locurred too much ex- 
pence in land, I am told they paid £4000. forlaad which 
should ail Imve beep givei», or a jqry OAlled as abore 
mentioned, and would have been given, if .they bad 
paid it due attention. They have laid the.cauBeway in 
many places so high, that oeit Iter foot or horses om^et 
off or on but at each end, and so narrow they eann^t 
meet upon them without danger. The hill between 
Topcliff and Dunningley , near the top ef TingIey*Moof , 
is, I think, four Inches rii^e at the yard, and providence 
ur nature had formed a Uoe by winding there, within 
about a hundred yards, would I think not have been above 
two inches rise at the yard. And sinOe wriyng tJiis,' I 
have. been informed there is another line much easier 
'and shorter than either of these, and would have been 
less expensive, but for want of attention in the trustees. 
^ They havechoose the worstof the three.lnmany partsthey 
have cut through valuable land where the old road laid, 
some within three^ five, teu, twenty, some one hundred 
yards of the new road, where by a little. windings they 
would have had the benefit of an old, good, solid road, 
aqd have saved money, land, and the* loss and incon* 
venience to the poor tenants. 

When a new road is to be executed, the trustees should 
go over the line repeatedly, or again and again, and make 
every inquiry and observation, to find out the best and 
cheapest Jine, before they determine upon it, and direct 
and control their engineer and surveyor, and not have 
to blame them when the mischief is doqe. Had they 
observed this rule, and made this road by the plan 1 
•advise, and did advise them and which they repeatedly 
approved, I do think theymi<rht have saved much above 
ten thousands pounds, in making this eight miles of road. 
Engineers and ingenious men, are supecioV and most 
valuable in their own way. But the aiteoition of the 
trustees, and plain pleading men of hard experience on 
this and many other occasions, would have been found 
superior to them. 

I can sny as much against the diverting of the road 
from Horbury Bridge to Grange-Moor, aboutfour miles, 
it should have gone up the valley bv Smithy Brook, dose 
to the Quarry, and over Emroyd Common, a piece of 
bad land, covered with coal pit and iron stone hills, 
which land over Emroyd would have been given them, 
and saved much expence, and avoided cutting the best 
of land to pieces, removing a house and two barns out 
of their way, cutting through two bills and through a 
warden, and filling up a valley, and the road woitld have 
been much easier ; a moderate fall all the way, over even 
plain ground, no impediment, no house-, barn, or liill to 
remove, or garden to buy at the price the owner chooae 
to take, and they would have had a quarry of good hard 
atone close to the middle of the line of the rOMi, both to 
make and repair it in future, so that they appear to have 
followed the bad example of the Dewsbury and Leeds 
t];ustees. I think they have wasted two thousand pounds 
in about four miles, and the road would have been better 
by thousands to the public, if they had taken the better 
line, and it should have gone close to the new Grange 
farm house, and crossed the Caphonse valley, a little 
lower, where it is not half so wide as where they did 
cross, and been a much better and easier road. 



And a new" road was latety opened firom Sheffield; 
through G4oitoop, towards Manchester, was estimated at 
eleven thousand poiinds, and they say has cost between 
iUrty and forty thousKnd, for want of atteittion and 
prudience in the trustees. I have no way of accounting 
for these three ^reat^rror^, but want of attention in the 
trustees,^ for I feiaVie the honor and pleamre of knowing 
many of the Dewsbury end Leeds, and also Wakefield 
imd Ansierland road trustees, and from my oH-n knovr- 
ledge, I think them clever and very supterlor mfen. 

These three pieces of extravagance, fblly, and Want 
of ailtention in trustees, and my attending above ten 
turnpike meetings at Bamsley, without intermission, 
where several diversions are contemplated in tlie road 
from- Barnsley to Bradford, (in doing which we have 
feund much difficulty) have excited my attention to 
discharge my duty to the public, by writing this upon 
turnpike-roads, which may perhaps be applied to all 
other trustees of tnrnptke-foads In the united kingdom. 
Many gentlemen are frightened and disgusted, and 
afraid of meddling with turnpike-roads, so many do not 
pay, and the repairs of them are thrown upbn gentlemen'^ 
tenants, occasioned by extravagance, for want of atten- 
tion from the trustees, and nothing else. 

The Dewsbury and Leeds trustees take all the tolU% 
and have thrown the repairs of their new road upon the 
poor tenants, though they are not able to live upon their 
farms at their present rents and taxes, though it was only 
opened in March, 1817. And I am informed the town- 
ship of 8oothill has agreed to give the trustees £\ 10. 
per year, to free them from the rejpairs of about two 
miles of this new road ; had they executed this road with 
prudence and attention, they woDld have prevented this 
oppression — does not such toll aloud for a remedy. 

1 am almost afraid of publis^hingthis censure upon the 
want of attention In trustees, and bad management of 
turnpike-roads, for fear— should make it a pretence for 
taking the roads intb their hands; was that ever to hap- 
pen, we should have the land covered with petty tyrants, 
which none could, or would control. But I say, God 
forbid this ever happening in this once happy land of 
freedom and liberty. 

I always understood, that In old times, when money wa*? 
so plentiful, that every man's pocket was full, and could 
pay his way with ease and pleasure, that it was the 
practice of trustees of roads to be wary and cantioiL«, and 
to use all good economy, with a view to keep low, and 
reduce the tells, and relieve the payers as much as pos- 
sible. But' now when nineteen men out twenty feel 
themsdves in poverty, and nn'able to pay their way 
comfortably, is It not Wonderful, thatt trustees should so 
far forget their duty of economy, and adopt extrava- 
gance,- and only, think of advancing tolls at the time 
they should study every means to reduce them, and t(» 
see that every one travel a fair proportion of the road 
for- Us money, and- not take most of the toll at ono 
.end of the road, orby isldebars, which is too miich the 
practice, which side bars have been occasiQtied by bar 
formers. 1 occasionally' visits friend at thedistntrce of 
five miles, and have 'to pass three bars, side bars or 
<>hains, on three roads,' and they take from me 4Id. 
though I do not travel mncfr above half a mile upon 
all the three roads* I do thiftk this is great injustice to 
me and others. 
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Here I caonot aroid expreuing my ftellngs and oha- I 
rity for the poor mail coach hoisas, whom g^overnment 
have lately ordered shall he driven at the rate of ten 
miled per hour» which I am sure few hon$es will bear 
long^ ; and I aui equally «ure there u no uece«iity for 
it, and that it increaneth the danger to the (ravellerg, 
and that the ciuelty !« a disgrace to our country. A poor 
horse running in the coach, lately fell down dead at 
Waterloo- Bridge, near Huddertifield ; and another 
dropped down the moment he arrived at the White 
Bear,. in Barnsley. I fear many tiiousands of these 
noble, generous, useful animals are thus sacrificed, in 
the year^ in different parts of the kingdom. 

The following extract from the Leeds Mercury of the 
SOth of August, 18S3, 1 hope will confirm my opinion, 
and help to abate this useless oppression and cruelty to 
the poor horses, and needless hurry and danger to the 
travellers. 

^' We have received a very pathetic and vigorous re* 
monstrance against the proposed arrangement for 
effecting the post office communication, between this 
place and London, in three instead of four days. Like 
the box of Pandora, eur correspondent represents tliis 
project as foil of mischief, without finding hope, even 
at the bottom. His first alligation is, that it would kill 
the mail coach horses. Bis next fear is, that it would 
harrass the post-master and his assistants, by turning 
uight into day. The merchants' clerks, he says, would 
have to fag at the wrong end of the day, and their 
morals would be exposed to the danger of late hours. 
The ladies he alleges, would oppose the measurle, en 
masse,, as it would break up their social evening circles, 
and destroy their husbands' repose. In a word it would, 
as he conceives, contract the enjoyment of the servant, 
and increase. the anxieties of the master, without pro- 
ducing any benefit, except to speculators and adventur- 
ers.'* 

Having advocated the cause of the poor, in my letter 
to Mr S^rlett ; and here accused trustees of roads of 
want of attention, allow me to guess the turnpike-tolis, 
and toll bar farmers, cost the nation ten millions per 
annum, more or less.. And yet 1 never heard a com- 
plaint from superiors against this extravagant tax. 
Then how singular, that alt superiors appear to have 
combined in complaining of the cost of the poor, more 
than any other tax, which I guess does not amount to 
four millions per annual, or above half what they are 
charged with, if a fair account was taken ; for 1 believe 
many thousands are charged to their account, which 
does not belong to it. On this last very important sub- 
ject, I hope I have not written in vain. And that the 
whole nation will join me in approving the law, and 
consider it the brightest jewel in the constitution, and 
rejoice that the wisdom of our forefathers gave us such 
a law as no other nation in the world enjoys, and attend 
and see it properly executed, and always in favor of 
charity. Shall I call the present deplorable, miserable 
state of Ireland, where they have no poor law, in sup- 
port of my argument? or shall I call upon your cha- 
rity and sound policy, in support of the same ? I will j^o 



farther, and call upon the vftals of your best private in- 
terest. Are not the poor the relatives of you or yonr 
forefiitbers f and will none of Tour children or children's 
ohildrea have to apply for relief from the town ? Have 
not we all been poor? and can you tell who Is not to be 
poor? Then I beg we may hear no more complaining 
of the poor fax, but rejoice that we have such a tax ; 
where there are objects relieve them bountifully, and let 
your overseers make no more hard bargains with them, 
by threatening them with the workhouse. And consi- 
der you might have been In their situation. But attend 
and reduce the turnpike-tax, and I will join you heart- 
ily in that Or 1 will join yon in executing the poor 
law properly, but not uncharitably. That law does not 
say the idle man shall ride upon the industrious man's 
back. I do hope from this time the poor will be consi- 
dered one of the most Important earthly subjects. 
Hav^ not they fought our battles? and have not they 
conquered and sav^ us from ruin? Repeal the select 
vestry act, and let the poor law be administered by the 
worthy magistrates, overseers, and inhabitants, as asual, 
it cannot bein better hands, or better executed than by 
them. 

I can even trace the merits of the engllsh poor to the 
battle of Waterloo, they fought and gained that battle. 
And when the Duke of Wellington, was complimented 
upon the victory, his lordship said « no, the merit is not 
due to me, but the superior physical force, and invin- 
cible constancy of the british soldier. 



Weighing Machines. 

The weighing machines are a great expence, a nui- 
sance, a plague to the poor carriers and others, both 
summer and winter, and dont do the least service to the 
road. They do no good in frost They do no good in 
fine dry summer weather. And in wet weather, when 
they would carry a few hundreds too much, the most 
keen eyed philosopher could not tell the difference a- 
few hundreds would make to the wear of the road,^ 
supposing the poor carrier had to take it to oblige his 
customer. But it ought to be considered, that he goes 
his stages loaded or not loaded, and perhaps at times 
with half a load or no load, and has the tolls to pay. 
But many gentlemen can prove that they do an un- 
known injury, for they are generally let with the toll 
bars. And instead of doing service, they only give the 
bar-keeper an arbitrary power of extorting money at 
his discretion from the poor carrier ; then he may carry 
as much weight as his poor horses can carry. If he only 
satisfy them. Or perhaps they may agree by the year ; 
then they are completely useless as to the preservation 
of the road, tor they may carry as much .weight as they 
please all the year round. Not long since a miller paid 
£6. for a boiler passing Agbrigg machine, near Wake- 
field, upon six or nine inch wheels. 

On the 15th of February, I82S, a gentleman's waggon, 
with six inch wheels, was weighed at the machine at 
Sandal Bar, near Wakefield, loaded with furniture. 
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which could not be loaded ia lUtle mom, and wan | 
charged aeveateen cwt. overweight And also one 
with three inch wheela waa charged twenty-five cwt, 
overweight; for both of which the har^keeper demand* 
ed«tl5. ISfl.Od. 

On the 27th of March« Deacon^. Harrfeoo and Co. 
the carriers waggon wHb six inch wheela, at the A«ie 
machine was charged thirty^eigbt cwt overweight, 
amounting to 424. 198. 6d. for which they took a horae 
out of the team, and gold hin by anctioo, without ever 
demanding the money ; which might have been a much 
heavier los^ by delaying the goods, had they not been 
near home to get another horse. Deacon, Harrisoo, 
and Co. weighed all these goods and empty waggon 
separate, and proved to the satisfaction of a respectable 
bench of magistrates at the Wake&eld Couri-House, that 
the bar-keeper had overcb«rgied them near i!8. yet they 
said no redress could be bad bnt at OOfQinon law. And 
as they proved the gentleman's goods wore as mnch 
overcharged in proportion, tbey have boik commeneed 
act ions toseek redress at law. How well that thase are rich 
men, and will, if possible, do themselves justice. But 
poor men submit to such abuses, rather than have the 
trouble, and hazard the expeaee, of a faiw suit i hope 
these reasons will induce trustees of reads to abolish 
weighing machines as an useless needless plague to the 
public, and of no use to the road. 



Letting of Toll Bars. 

Why do trustees of turnpike roads continue that per- 
nicious practice of lettfog the tolls to opulent men, who 
treat poor bar-keepers like dogs, by changing them from 
piace to place, and often turning them out of their houses 
without employ. Bit >a moment's warning, and have been 
the cause «f the side or f ick pocket bars being set up. 
These bar takers make combinatioas, gain m«ch money 
by this idle trade, for doing worse than nothing, and 
exerciseoppression upon poor traveilers and bar-keepers. 
Cannot the trustees, their clerk and surveyor, manage a 
few poor harmless bar*keepers, as well as rich bar-4akers. 
They say there is one in Yorkshire has gained forty 
thousand pounds by this very idle trade ; and tliey travel 
hundreds of miles to look after these poor bar-keepers. 
I do believe from my own observation, con6rmed by 
that of others, that the bar- takers have gained by the 
Wakefield and Aosterland Road, twenty theusand 
pounds within little more than twenty years past; would 
Dotthesejand other sums they have wasted, have enabled 
ibem to reduce the tolls, kiatead of advaneiog them, and 
allowed them to hi^ve^iycen the poor woriunen and bar- 
keepers ^ter wa^;ea, made then boneirt, eemisrtable, 
and happ^. 

I now appeal to the sundry lettings of their bars, for 
the truth of this my assertion. 

Trustees appear so fond of letting the tells, that one 
would almost be led to believe they thought the toll- 
takers ebronght more trcveUers «pon the roads, or kept 
the road in repata*, or did some good to fhe road, <lhfrt 
nobody eke could do 4>nt them. If ftoy wsBl oMmfse 



and consider, they will find thev do none of the three; 
nor anything, but what they, their clerk and snrveyor, 
can do mnch better than them, and on many occasions, 
with iei^ trouble and vexation, than they have with the 
bar-takers. To enumerate the misfortunes that have 
happened to many good men, occasioned by the weigh- 
ing machines, bar-farmers, and oppressive tolls, would 
take a volume to explain, t know much evil that has 
been occasioned thereby, too tedious to describe. I 
expect these complaints against weighing machiqes and 
letting of toil bars, may be applted to all turnpike-roads 
in the united kingdom. I no most sincerely advise ail 
trustees to take all the bars into their own hands, and 
give their <iierks, surveyors, and bar-keejp^ra better 
WHges, and make their places wortb^ having ; then the 
bar-keepers will not cheat, bnt be honest, happy, and 
comfortable. I also advise them to let tbe work- 
men upon the roads have better wages, to enable 
them to work, eat, drink, and live comfortable, 
and no longer let tbe bar-farmers get the mo- 
ney, which they and their road ought to have for 
their own benefit, and to enable the trustees to reduce 
the tolls. The clerks, surveyors, bar-keepers, and 
workmen upon the roads, form a great body in society, 
and have as just a claim to protection and comfort as 
any other men, and as wdl qualified to discliarge their 
duty with honor and Integrity, Then why should the 
bar-keepers be treated like traitors and vagabonds ? why 
are not they to be made comfortable a^ the servants of 
individuals? And I do think if the trustees will please 
to consider this subject well, they will find they have 
more trouble and vexation with the rich bar^takers, than 
they wonld have with the poor bar-keepers; and the 
trouble and vexation the bar-takers give the public f» 
boundless. 

And I beg leave to observe, that I tbink one horse 
carts should t>e allowed to run wheels .of nuch breadth^ 
as Is most convenient to the owners. And that the same 
indulgence should be allowed to all other owners of 
carriages. Because I argue, that jroads are made for the 
use, benefit, and convenience of travellers And tjiat 
tvaveliers are not made for the use, Ijeoefit^ and con- 
venience of roads. 

A question has arisen out of the provisions of the new 
turnpike act, that ft may be somewiiat diflicnU to deter- 
mine. By the iOth section of that act, it is providedr-- 
^That nothing herein contained relating to the 
breadth of tbe wheels of carriages, or to tbe toils payable 
thereon, shall extend or be construed to extend to any 
chaise, marine, coach, landau, berlin, barouche, sociable, 
chariot, calash, hearse, break, cha«se, curricle, gig* 
chair, or taxed cart, market cart, or other cart for the 
conveyance of passengers or light goods or arti- 
cles." 

Tlie <|ueiMon is, what are liffhf good^ ? The jner- 
chants and manufacturers say, everjr descri^ption of 
manufiactures come under that designation ; but tiie toll- 
bar contractors boid, that woollen cloths and stufi^plex^ 
are not light goods, and insist tiiat every cart or waggon 
laden wlA them must either have the feiUes of their 
wheels of the breadth of four and a half inches, or pay 
an extra toll for ruuniiug with narrow wb^ls, 
Leeds Mereurg^ fad Mag, 1888. 
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TamxanKB TtuUm, ism. 

Mr. Cobbett ba^ been exerting blmselfyery laMilbly 
and with his nsual zenl, to put an end to Hie exaotionli 
wbleh have been practised by many of the folUbAr 
keepers id the lieigfibourhood of I^ondon, and by some 
in the conntry^, and to prevent these impositfoiis iq 
future, he has published in bis last register, the follfiwing 
ciear expos|tipp of the laws regarding the tolls onxHie 
horse cartp:-^ 

Iq 18g9« an at^t was pussed, laying an (additional toll 
on ppe horse carte with narrow wheels. This additional 
toll WAS oqe-half of the old toll : sp thut, a toil th^t waQ 
3d. b^(9giii9 4id, This act went iqto forpe |n J^p^^ry 
lust ; #n4 the toils were then raised aepprdingi^f Piit 
mind, t%x carts» market carts, and carts for light g^odp 
fii)4 passengers werp excbptbd. These were not to be 
charged any additional toll; and they were not; but 
the additional toll was laid on 4II ether Q^rtu; w4 the 
f oIUQollwipr^ so iiit0rpreted the Uw» as to find but v^ry 
(ew exaepti#q«: for tbey made the poor f^ eert mm 
pay the Mditional toll. 

On the 19th July, 1833, another act was passed, and 
this new act, in order to do away this exaction of the 
toll-collectors, and to leave no room for dispute, made 
(in clause 19) the rxemption to extend, immediately, 
to ALt one horse carts. So that from that day, ail 
additional toil on one horse carts ceased. And who- 
ever has tolcen any additional toll on any one horse 
cart, since 1 9th July last, is liable to a penalty 
of j65. 

It may be proper to add, for the information of farm- 
ers and others, that it is not sufficient that they should 
have their names and places of residence placed at the 
front of the carts, but they must have them put on the 
side, or they will be liable to the same penalty as if the 
mmie was not at all upon the cart. 

Mr. Cobbett appeared at Bow-Street on Monday, and 
laid informations against several turnpike toll-collectors, 
for having taicen too high a toll from poor men, who 
keep one horse carts. The magistrates convicted them 
in the penalties for the offence. It appears that they 
had extorted at least £&. a day more than they had a 
claim to. 



JKy new Plan of Road Making, foriy-five feei broad 

outside the KTalU or Hedges. 
r. 1. 

2 The oanseway at the uppersidt. 

2 The path between the causeway and the wall for 
the foot people to turn off or walk upon when 
dry. 



aoa •traed tfvliiohes thiek of i(ote%rric« ftws three 
to four inches square from sld^ to aide, exclusive 
of the covering J to be covered two or three inches 
thick with Airnaee^elfaae Ai w dr pas, enfiDe asbes, 
burnt stone, brick or gravel, then the stone may 
be broke tbr^sl te^iptip teeheaxsquase^ Ihefei they 
will be posers end letftiieiWiEler thiiatigli, atoned 
elose te the- eansiawayv 'OM^i^ tha« top^ aa that foot 
m* 4iora# mi^ toni ott or en to the ctfuieway 
without trouble. 

It IJpstoped, npt oQi^' ^tone or fl^ny.t^Pj b^r4 td^ bp 
put upon it for a pummer xo^d. 

4 The walla op hedgQS» but I 4dtise b^dgen m the 
low aide, thaii thf trater will wii through tb^lH 
hito the S^Um. . The walls tmo feet wide 9A ^ 
botiomi lirelm. inohea at the top, £wr iwt 

40 or 16 y4s. tota} breadth etitst^e ef tie waRs or hedges; 

To fall Ml ot}e way, (called an ipdltii^ pl«lB) ^ ^^^^ 
tii^t you can just see it i^lb, and that the water ^iU'ron 
off', and the stoned and imstoned must jfMa Uie tFCVf 
same as if it was all stoned, so that carriages may go 
from one to the other with ease at their pleasure. But 
it requires much care, attention, and ingenuity to do this 
well. The causeway to be laid on the highest side. A 
stone gutter to carry the water down on the low side 
where it does not run into the fields. But care miist 
be taken to let it into the fields as much as possible, 
through the hedges or walls, to prevent it washing the 
road, which is too common. This appears one of the 
safest, easiest, pleasantest, cheapest, and most simple 
experiments that ever was made, for if the nnstoned be 
not approved it can be stoned after it is tried, and if six 
inches of stone and two or three inches of covering be 
not enough, it may be increased. The turnpike house 

i should have two rooms on the ground floor, five yards 
square each, with a pantry or cellar that will keep a 
little malt liquor, and a garden, d^c. the house door at 
the end, a window on each side near the end, that they 
may see the travellers come. I advise the turnpike gate 
posts to be made of stone ; in this stone county I expect 
will come cheaper than wood and more durable, and to . 
be set with stone between them, and the fence walls four 
feet high. By this new mode of road making, carriages 
may all travel on their own or left side and not in the 
middle, and save the trouble of turning each other 
a side. 



Old fashioned Plan, forty to forty-five feet broad 
outside the Walls. 

SO Feet broad all stoned and left uncoveredi the rest 
causeway, walls and ditches. 

18 Inches thiok, stoned at the crown. 
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i< inehM ft0oed at the riksi trr halfway between the 
crowo and.skirt« 

9 Inches thiok^ stoned at the skirt* 

Bairelied or round ao laaob, that carriages aU travel in 
the middle of the. road, and a deep dangerous ditch 
on each pide. Compare them and aee if half may 
not be saved, both at fiiat makingr and in repairs 
after made. . . 

Another pernicious effect, occasioned by the per- 
nictoos practice of letting toll bars, which I have l^n 
desired to insert since I had finished upon road -making. 

The voracious bar-takers are never satisfied without 
every penny they can rake together, whatever Inconve- 
nience they occasion to the bar-keepers or tnivellers. 
They require the bars to be kept shut all night, what- 
ever the loss, danger or inconvenience be to the bar- 
keepers or travellers. The medical gentleman, or any 
other comes on horseback on a rainy, snowy, cold, 
frosty night ; or a coach or other carriage, they are all 
stopped starving till the poor bar man can get out vdth 
half his clothes on. The medical ^entlemaa in haste, 
cm life and death, an4 all others exposed to the dreary 
cold nighty and the poor barrkeeper exposed, and de- 



' prived of his rest and sleep, all for the chance of a 
penny or two. If any one happen to come in tlie dead 
of nighty a thousand to one bi^t he has paid that day, or 
will he taken, at some other bar on the road, there are 
now so manytMirs ; or if he come early io the morningy 
a thousand to one but he will return that day, or be 
taken at some other bar for want of a ticket. Ail thitf 
hurry, loss of time, and* danger to the health of the 
baj-keepers aod traveller^, for the chance of a penny 
or nothing; but supposing a trifle should be gained, I 
appeal to all gentlemen trustees of roads, whether the 
loss of the health of the bar- keepers, and others, and 
the incoD venience to all the travellers, by beingstopped on 
a bad night, will not overbalance the chance of gain a 
thousand times fold ; and if they keep the loIl*>bars in 
their own hands, whetlier tliey would not allow the bars 
to be thrown open frf>m ten at night, to four in the 
morning, to accommodate their friends, the public who 
support the road, and also the poor faithful bar*keepers. 

In addition to the evils described above, the poor 
bar-keeper is exposed to the danger of being murdered 
and robbed in the dead of nig^t, as the thieves know 
they always have money; this fear most be a great 
terror to the poor bar-keepers, and make them very 
unhappy. 
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To the Lards of the Soil, and their Tenants. — . 
Shemng them the Way to the Prosperity or 
ruin of their Estates and Farms. 

>Iy Lordg and Gentlemeny 

As it is ttie custom in soiQe parts of this kingdom 
for the landlord to be owner of the tenant-right, and 
that oar custom of the tenant being owner, is called 
local; a very important question very naturally ariseth 
between the two, via. — Whether it be more for the 
benefit of the landlord, the tenant, and improvement of 
the soil, that' the' landlord should be owner of the 
tenant-right, even when he has pnrcliased ft of the 
tenant; or, that the 'tenant should continue to be the 
owner, as is the custom in this part of the kingdom. 
I confess that my opinion is in favor of the cus- 
tom of this part of the country , because I think it 
emnlates and excites a greater spirit of industry, inge- 
nuity and iBdependedce in the tenant; and makes no 
difference to me landlord, but what is greatly in his 
foror, by keeping the land in better condition than the 
landlord being owner of the tenant-right. And the off- 
going tenant receiving, and .the on-coming tenaht pay- 
ing to him, appears to me the only security for the land- 
lord to have his estate in the happiest state t>f cultiva 
tion and condition, and to have good tenants, wbich 
makes £20. per acre difference, between th^t and being 
mn oot of oondition, and made very poor; 

Since writing the above, I have been in the Bast- 
Riding of Torlcshire, and am informed, where the land- 
lord is owner of the tenant-right, and requires the 
tenants to take six months' leaiies, restraining them from 
selling hay and straw, and bhiding them to a particular 
course of husbandry, the tenants are universally poor, 
weak and debilitated, and unable to cultivate and till 
the land to perfection, and will soon be unable to pay 
their rents and taxes, if they be not both reduced. For 
want of the encouragement which ought to be given 
to them, by the tenant being owner of the tenant-right, 
as is the custom of our part,, wbich ought to be practiced 
ail over the world. Because I do think it is the only 
way to revive them,' and give them strength, vigour, 
courage, industry and euterprf^e. Wbere this is ncft 
the case, the tenants are getting all they can out of the 
land, and making itipnor, with a. view to leare^it, or fall 
under theload.; iq eitber of wbleh dire ca8es,'the *fuin 
of the gentlemen^s estates wiH inevitably (bllow. '' Thjs 
bein^ of'.the utmost ampoHtance> to the interest of a)! 
landlords, I do iUtk it is wortfajr of (heii-be^t altentioi)' 
andalwtfaatoftibeir«tteWar4^'> '"^^ '( * ^-^ * ' * 



My object in wishing to see this published to the 
world is, ^o see that sterling, old engtisb, good old- 
fashioned custom restored in the minds of the landlords, 
to prefer the old tenant, or bis most distant Relative, 
(which fashion, the last war and high price of corn has 
unfortunately banished with some for a time) and xo 
engraft the great truth,, that their interest Is mutual, 
reciprocal, and inseparable; aud that that me&sur^ 
which will hurt one, will hurt. the other, serve one;" will 
serve the other, eventually. And that they are part- 
ners^ and it is a partnership of such a nature, that they 
cannot dissolve without injury to both. . And that I do 
sincerely hope all landlords will treat both their old 
aud new tenants, (who are the most numerous and 
most valuable parts of society) with that judgment and 
tenderness, which their present distressed condition 
requires and calls alopd for; by reducing their rents,' 
and parliament their taxes, without delay, neither of 
which can be paid long; for which I know many of 
Ibem have long been inclined to petition, but dare not,. 
for fear of giving offence to their landlords. When 
these two very needful acts are done, then we shall all 
rejoice, and be thankful to the Almighty for the great, 
plenty, and good harvests bestowed upon us, and enjoy 
our native comfort and happiness, superior to any people 
in the known world. 

Since writing the above, some discerning, experi* 
cnced, judicious nien have said to me — the distress an4 
weakness of the tenants are become so great, and by, 
this cause the land is gone and going out of condition, 
and becoming so poor, that a famine (in these once 
fertile islands) will follow, if the landlords do not pre- 
yent it, by relievingtlie farmers by a reduction of reqtS) 
and parliament of taxes. And that many farms are be- 
come masters of the tenants, and will also become 
masters of the landlords, if they do not prevent it. It 
is a great error in landlords supposing, that because 
their tenants pay their rents^ they are doing well, it, 
they will please to consider how anxious every man i^^ 
and how necessary it is, to preserve his credit, and guard 
against the horror of the depredators called bailiffs, 
coming and breaking up his hnmble, only, lonely hom^ 
and whole establishment, and selling his goods at the 
rate of fifty per cent, or more under their value, when 
ihey are, to the owner, worth 160. or £200. p«r cent. 
These are the reasons why tenants borrow money td 
pay their rents, or pay them out of the scmnty capital 
they hav^ saved by their industry and economy in thelf 
youth, in better times, to support them in their declining . 
years. • ' > 

■ And it is almost as great an efror in supposing ihey are 
to^ain bj new tenants ; because if a new one enters to 
k form'in' good condition', without paying for fhe 
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tenant-right, he mi^y make it worae \>j 10 or £80. per 
acre, before the landlord or steward be aware of it, and 
then fall under the load which the old one would not or 
coald not carry, and timtk ibe f^MNiad ^o^iaj^Ahf famn, 
to the irreparable injury, tff the 3a;ttdlord# 

I have the honor to be, most respectfaliy. 
My Lords and Gentlemen^ 
Your moat obedient humble Servant, 
RICHARD MILNES. 
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Cuficim of this County between off-going tmd 
Ofhxurniing ie$iania iofaaim. 

The cQstom of this pi^t of the Icingdom between ihe 
o1P-|:oing and oo*coining tenant^ is so much the mutual 
benefit of the landlord and tenant, and ihe only certain 
way 1o Improve the soil, and keap the £arm in the 
lijgfhest state of cultivation and condition, that I do 
•iUnk it o^ght to be known to, and ptacticed by^ all the 
World: which is as ToHows.— They enter to the &rm 
the 2d. of February, or candlemas day, and Iheliousing 
.file Ist day of May ; one-third oT the farm always to be 
grass, and liberty to use and culUirate the other io the 
best of their skill and judgment 

Ist. — The hay, corn, straw aud manure .are the pro- 
perty of the tenant, to be paid for by the iandlord or 
new tenant, to the old one when he quits the farm ; 
which appears to me the only sure way i^ keep the 
farm in high condition, which is always the landlord's 
best interest, and tbe most sure way to encourage ttie 
tenant to exercise bis ingenuity, his strong arm, labour, 
^ud his purse foi the benefit of his landlonU himself 
and the succeeding tenant. 

2d. — ^Tbe manure or lime laid upon erass and fallows, 
an4 no crop taken to be .paid for, aud also the carriage 
and spreading on, also for tillage and half tillage, which 
implies upon fallows plowing, harrowjitg, quicking, and 
an other labour. 

9d.— The maoare or lime laid on grass and fallows, 
aind one crop taken, lo be considered half tillage, and 
half as much paid as by No. 2. The off-going tenant 
Isabo entitled to the way-going crops, that is wheat 
iowed upon bean stnhble and clover lays. 

4th.— Wheat sowed.— 6th.— Clover.— eth.— Tallows. 
iftH ihese depend upon circumstances, sitoatiop, and 
C<^ndltion,«ira ihe *valne of them must be ascertained by 
--- - — vdiiers, and paid for accordingly. 



tal, though a ikrmer of one hundred acres ought to 
have one thousand pounds to keep his farm in good 
condition, and so in proportion for a greater quantity. 
4hit inhere ike AMfmtM)tit if not demanded of them, 
tlisy. eiler ^itk maA ovpitili and if the farm be in 
good Condition, they may fan 'and impoverish it, and 
soon make it worse by from £10 to £20 per acre, before it 
-can he iliscovered by the landlord or steward, become 
poor and unable to pay their rent, and perhaps leave 
the farm worse by one or two thousand pounds, if it be 
a Jaffife Mie, than whni Ikey entered. Jwk. tMasis 
will not give up till they fall under their load, others 
will Mt waate their sttbfltenee aaJ i|Bit. I ife Aink 
landlords "had better encourage and keejp their old 
tenants, with their«Bpii«\ie«0ts,%ii»wBriiigAeii«iitsand 
taxes, where rents were raised according to the past 
times of prosperity. 



JliM9iieHatify fr^ertdLto M^omML 

TOxOHf^ hams sre unlvmnsilj. too 4Mif nntf tmnaiift 
break .iman tbMEi, and >Aany land^da kiml,.fiieBdiy, 
imd well<d4fpQiMd Xo xelieve their tenanki^ •km kfh 
nnfortuoate ^t young ooeii oiEsr to take tbem, asid 
{larbaps aopie at the old rents* though it is said they sm 
generally let lower to new tenants than old ones, liwM 
are joune men of Uttte e^pexJeoce^ adventuress, wil- 
Bw to. ptav the game at hazards, and wberjeiheienani 
rtjj^t ianot paid sfi above, ihey can enter wjth Jittlp.oapi^ 



APyiCg TO FARMWm 

BowiogetadrCommiadBmmsis. 

My adv4oe to the faaowr, Is to i^e graat4»r6 to kaixe 
his dlieaives ande amaU, and ilo have them seA iif sti 
eights, well and neatlv aet ap, and hooded, tbea the^ 
wiU he madf for had 4iwather, and sure to he right 4f 
good coaej and when »U Is dry, to get it in if poasible 
by day or hy night, s>egardl«w of the .^ass, Abe fine 
weatbm, or italk^f yoar neigiihooM ; but be iparticalarly 
eamiiil not to gmt it kafc g e dry, wfaieh is an ermrtop 
common amoqg fanaets; .liad jtliis tula bean ehaa n ped 
in.the year 1821, much eamiwaald.lMivalMni'«Mdl got, 
which wae apoilsd. The s«riod te the ist of October 
was ao atfttog;, lit Uew Oe.sheavea from the oartsand 
staolui as they laid -them en« and though .very uaeihl to 
dry .the eorn tliat was out, M shook some iato wiiesl 
that WM'UBOttt^-as-nu]ohras<two toads per aeiei,di«d,aQiae 
lato«oats, whaie the fimnees panU not raiseatem^th to 
ottt41iem<soeB«as rripe, were tal OMMtJbalf (oflbcsn ahook 
on to Ihe.gTOQnd.; ihai isa psKoofthat^eAraser'aaPiick 
is never done, it retjuineedbisjtttontion doH>st day and 
night, and he mayfarm seveji years,.and httv««aesNBn dif- 
ferent .seasons »to consoU; after this tedious. ^«Dfthte» 
some iiarvast, the month of October proved Aw sadeed^ 
with a brisk wind, 'the .iatorcorn on the bovdara of the 
mouatains,.aBCOBd cUps ot ciov«r and beass iveaa ^gol 
wall in this month, wtiere tliey.iiad;patiettoefto leAfttem 

Ei dry. As a proof of what J have said above, aboal 
ing active, to get wheat when dry,>ia the year JSIH^ 
X had tlie finest crop of ^wheat npon my farm, at 
Boothroyd, out and dry on the Satofday, and my ex- 
perienoe w»B.aoch, thatI^shlmld oartaialy have got it 
in that day with my imm .and hitad taaaw, but being 
aaarce of money, I had to 8aidi;for<wages for my eoUiery, 
and nothii^ Imt that >paevenlsd ma getlhig this very 
dry wheat tihal^day ; Jttbfgamto tain on!tiie.8nnday».the 
day after,.aadiraiiied tbtaerorifav weeks alnsostwltheiit 
oeasing, and spoiled all the^heat^ia ibe canntry, fot 
or aat cut; thus missing gettiair my^wheatione single 
day, was shof^e £100 torn to aie. na « vary small 'fiirm« 
this ^100 would have wmphMjipmnniBd my&ihirei 
thja loiig ooBtiaaed jwetaaawQ. tirettrthefatieaaedf the 
farmers so much, that many |^:tMraaiB wai aeit was 
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and-dry«d H vaiiakiiM to m«ke Jlt tlMd^ wi aH the 
whea.t w,a8 apnt and Dnsoniid, cut or ooi .cut, sycJI^ a 
wet Imrv^at i sever eaw Iw/ore pr ^ioee^ none to oon^- 
pareiR^ttitt. 



JFWtter odtHee haw tpg^t Cam ifl hcid harpe0f$j, 

I like te hmrm «y wheats €iit nfher grreen, «ol te 
alafid tM ripe, ee as to stake, afid I riwafs bad tfhev 
boiittd fo emalHsh shearee, est sigM ottly together, foar 
of Ihe largest twe and Ure, aad ths two saiailest at flie 
MiASy so that they prop aad sapportescli ether, and the 
two teagest tied ones opened well and drawn «p elose 
to each other orer the a%, and hj so doing I soarceiy 
ever iiad a fsrlsok blown down, ^t evte wkft a very 
strong wkid, the two oap sheaves mast be tied together 
by twisting a tittle of the but eads^f the sheaves (on 
both sides) together, and when this done and the cap 
sheaves spread nicely over the other six, neither wind 
nor rain w ill huK the wheat, if Ustands ont for three, foar, 
or five weeks, being so well covered below the ties; for 
no one practical failing In a dinner Is :greater cr n^ore 
rfdienloos or injurions than carrying his crops of any 
sort, too haatHy off, as there is 4en times more corn In- 
jured by being got iu too great a hnrry, than by 
stopping too long ia the 4etd. Aft^ when wheats are 
cat rather green and covered as aboTC^ ^he straw will 
feed the «om, and make flicflonr better and finer. 



Froia 1^ thpia I kape to kear thai the ahovoHMM 
tioB/9<i bar to selling bay an4 stvaw ki reaK>ved, aad 
that i^o sh^^ekie^ l«fiaif» ki |be way of fiiriMRS, ei^eept 
t)bMsipipia pne, ^f al«m# baf4ag one third of Oe tma 
ya «cafs, wf^jkdt jL e^lsidar a kemfiit to tka tenant, and 
aofise/vw>%,t§ #^ jaiMllo«4> fpr to >ekM9e tka land 
^<M9 9f§^ t» swVtf ^ad Msmi k> f^aas often, is mask 
fj'ofitajl)]^ in <Mraf y other respisct let ibs tenant Uva 
fs isef ^ ^ air ha kreatkes, pi4 no obeek upon kia 
ewpiatif n.^d«4rypr J9Sa|iiNity^M ki» anioy them ail^ 
^M the fres44ia^ pf( ^kia 9«ne happy land, so justly 
ianed fof it^ Ubart|r and freedom* let tham aoioy them 
^>th as Ike cmly Ijrna sonsoe oi^ tkis coitatry s wealth 
^^grjBai^&m, ^d be .assured they will* then be ail 
g;QQ4 tanania pnder these ineathnable oomforts, a^d if 



9!^ happaa f^vt to beaoi mend him if poaaible, hot i 
destroy the pleasure and emulation of tlm whole #f tkii 
i^unerx^is and V|4iiable body, tke faromn, by poni^nf 
the ma^y for the faults of the few» Let tbem woi& 
9ader\fll their difl^nlties witkoot iBiar aad trembUar* 



nm unh not 6eday cihwed to se» Ifay ifr Shraw. 

I think 1 Imfm observed dnsay defence of the poor, 
tiiat there is noiMnf more 4H>mmoa than blaming the 
whole of them »fo!r the fanlts of a few, this may widi 
eqnal farce be apfdied to farmers, who by tbeir leases 
ate forbid selling hay or straw, and restrained in other 
mapocts,.saylag # Mall be oonsnmed upon their nwn 
pfWfisfs, 4br fear of makkig the land poor ; this bar 
is to {;nai>d agakist a bid teaant doing so, and yetitis a 
^oee in all the leases, from soch landlords as admit of 
soeb a one, and a ponfsbment to aM good tenants, for 
tka aappaaed •offsnce of the few, very few kad ones. 

fdoibink'thefe is nothing moreplidnihan ftat any 
injnry do^e to the tenant <m* ftirm, will eventoaily be an 
Injury to the landlord. The tenants are almost oni* 
voffsally veqnired to pay more rent and taxes than they 
are able to^pay, with <tbat oooifert whioh I am sore every 
landlord would wish kis tenant to eoioy ; then I beg 
leave«toask, ongktttbey not io *have the liberty to get 
the kart^rioe*they ean for Aeir hay and straw, occa- 
sionally, as well as their corn, beef, mntton, wool, Ae. 
for H iS'Oaly iby chanee they aanor^willseU their. hay 
or 4it<aw, they will always foard against eelling too 
mack, they mast and will keep .enoagk for their own 
atoek'Ctf eattle. They bny -lime and other tiRago to 
their iium, and every best metbod they ean devfee, by 
their labonr and ingeanity in the coltivatldn, to make 
tta land most prodoettve, then why not be allowed to 
aaH hay and straw, •occasionally, when they ean get a 
gon^ ^atoaf and be aasofod they wlH not sell It at any 
other time. 



Stubbing edges and adding field to fid^ I dis- 
approve. 

Thqc^h this is U» common, 1 think it a very an* 
profitable practice, in this popnloos part jcrf the kingdom, 
where soiall fields and small arms are so mnoh wanted* 
By .mowing a^ld of grass and givlnflT i^ fr^^ V> ^ 
cattle eveiry day, as they wsgat itt a field ;WjU pierfaapp 
produce almoat twice as much grass .as tiic same field 
would produce if (|hey were tarx^ tqto it to fMitit kaffe» 
dung, tread,, and lie down upon the grass; and \t^S 
fresh every dav, thay feed AH^i^a hearty, bi|t the lahoar 
of mowing and feeding theoA is to dadnot. Four fieldls 
at Flockton, 84. JR. Op. have this aafnmef served one 
head of cattle more by being In fpn^ fialds, than they 
would have carried If they had been all in one, aad 
they have four fresh pastures incftead of pnct .pver and 
above the convenience of keeping the cattle separate^ 
if it happen yoa want ^tp doj|o, nr let them in singte 
fields, or small ferms. 



When I was fi .^rnoer of b^ta;eap ^a^diMO^amwa^ 
experience tapg^t me .that ^f^jly aowiog giv^ap tiia^Mit 
hone qf a good crop, 1^^ ^so ^mrly feaplag. I tHiW 
haida field upon a c|ay $9%,90fpfi .pfMrtfif it last bind» 
and reon|red watchipg tp get it^wad in^fme,,! toid 
my bnsbandman to spw^t,.ha si|i4it,p|ia}too:irot,^^vul 
better wait; 1 jaid so.w it» I ,w|il hi^a it.doimf JTW 
know you .have mncji to do» jwsnt dry landMp.can.40v 
any tlipe after ; bein|r ^almost UxqeA ha dKr>9V ft iWitb 
oats, though some part of \% ,waa §0 wat tl^e m^fim 
could acarpfly get thehr feet Mt, t^ day.nftnr Jia ^^ 
finisbed it began to rain, f^id rained a niqntk Almost 
without ce^uling, so tl^at it cpbld^ot have h^n d^no^nf 

I a mpnth filter, in tt^it time it.^Nmng W .and,M|nad 
strong root, was ready for the hot sun, flpnfkh^d < wA 
was the heaviest crop within many miles ; hot ii I had 
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miswd the day 1 had Ufldw^, perhaps the crop would 
nat have been above half as good, if It had been 
iowed when the tiun had become too powerftil, ftod a 
want of rain This hoftbandmaii was a very clever 
fellow, with many good qualities, but be had two great 
faults, one waa letting theground get too dry before he 
aowed it, another was wanthdgto get his corn before it 
waiB dry. He would often^ come to me and say, such a 
close of Oats wants leading ; I said, they are not dry ; 
but be said, it m going^^.to rain; i said, let it rain; 
I wish it may rain andwtet them through, then T^^ 
will let. them be till they are dry. I remember a large 
field of Barley being = sowed the 2d of February^, at 
Micklefield^ a irttle North of Ferrybridge, on a lime- 
stonesoil, a great snow came after, and it was covered 
some time; this proved the heaviest crop of Barley, was 
cjpe aa/i got in \'ery dry, and much sooner than any 
within .many miles of it. A rainy season began so6n 
after this was in, and spoiled all the Barley in that part, 
because none was sowed so early. A prejudice appears 
to prevail against early sowing, but I do think where it 
is once wrong. It is more than six times right. Observe 
the gardener, does not he sow and plant early ? and 
is it not Mtibnal? for it you wait till the sun has 
exhaled the wet, and rain do not come soon after you 
haVe sowed, how can your corn get a strong and deep 
root, for Want of moist and rain, which you have missed 
by a little delay. Always sow too soon rather than too 
lat^, and much or little to do, you cannot do all at 
once; and consider the loss of a weefc or two moist in 
the spring, how mueb harm it may do to your crop. 
Watch your season and seed time, even more than your 
dry corn in harvest; fine dry weather will come again, 
if you will let it remain out, biit the same season for 
sowing will never return in the same spring; remember 
this, in favor of early sowing, both in spring and 
autumn, will generally be followed by early reaping. 
When your land is in condition, get it sowed soon as you 
oan. 



Hay-Making. 

' In hay-making, whether you have two or two hundred 
acres, or any quantity between them two, I advise you to 
begin early, and only cut as much down at once, as 
your number of hands are equal to make, and gei up, 
and into the hous$e, or stack when dry; then cut the 
same quantity more, and get it In, and so on through 
the season ; and by this rule you will not run the risk 
of having much spoiled. I have known when I have 
had k large quantity down at once, and even got into 
cock, the rain has come so heavy, and continued so 
long wet and warm, as to wet the cocks to the bottom, 
and. spoil the hay ; but the above simple rule will be a 
security against much loss and damage, and you can 
never have much spoiled ; and you will also find it the 
cheapest way to get good hay. 

• There may be an exception to, and this rule may 
be varied a little, when the weather appears settled 
and very fine, or very wetj bnt if you observe this 
rule, you defy (he weather, and never need to haye 
much spoiled. ,''•''' ^^ ' 



SpHngspradueed'h'g'htjHngfor'Co^^^ 

When I lived at Crow Nest, and was Lord of the 
Manor of Dewsbury, 1 bored for coal on the wa^te in 
the valley near the river, at bottom of Daw i&reen, hear 
Dewsbury, from 40 to bQ '^ards deep, which brought a 
never failing spring of w^ ter^ most ujjeful to the village. 
I also bored upon ftatley Carr, a waste in the valley, 
near Dewsbury, ab^ut. 50 ..yards deep, ajid found; a 
spring of excellent soft wi^t^r.^ which fills the bor^ hole, 
n^ver abates or increases, winter or summer, is most 
useful to Batley C*rr cloth mill, and the whole village, 
the people fetch it. a long way in their pitchers, b^th 
thesei springs rise out at the surface without the use of 
pump or any other machine. In Tottenham, near Lon- 
don, it had been an universal complaint, that no good 
water could be procured^ the wells reached only to the 
blue clay, which at length has been pierced through, 
and a never failing supply obtiained, of clear and brilli- 
ant water, soft, and adapted to every domestic purpOl^e, 
the wells from 1 10 to 140 feet deejp. The practice of 
feoring may prove of vast con^quence on down and 
wold farms, where such distress is always experienced 
in dry seasons, for water for the supply of cattle, and 
every other purpose, especially where it happ^s to rise 
ifi the surface, as above, , i 



Local management of ^ring woods. 

Another local .practice in this part of the kingdom, 
very important to the interest and pleasure of gentle- 
men, owners of wood lands; stippose' one to have 210 
, acres only, they let them stand till they are twentyone 
i years old; and by fselliog 10 acres every yeir, they 
have a perpetual fall of lu acresi which may be cut 
down iu the ^ame proportion every year, where there 
are a greater number of acres* When a fieill is to be^ 
sold, the woodman first sets it out for sale, by going 
through the wood, and marking a proper number of alL 
sorts, for reserves, to stand for improvement, |Of the 
hand!somest he can find, of £1 years old, grown from 
old roots, acorns, or other seeds, and rings th^m round 
wit red paint, which he calls wafers; and also a proper 
number of the handsomest of 42 year's old, which 
bot rings round with red, and calls poles; and als6 a 
proper number of the handsomest of 63 years old, 
which he calls black barks, and rings them round and 
numbers them with white paint; and also a proper 
number .pf the handsomest of 84 or 105 year's old, or 
upwards, which he calls iordings, or lords of the forest, 
andriDgstbem round with white paint, and numberatbem, 
these are all to stand for improvement, then he values 
all the rest for sale. 

By. this practice, the growth is abundantly more pro- 
moted, than letting them stand crowded above jSl years, 
by weeding -and giving therm room and air every 21 
years, and producethan a^ortment of all sort» and ages, 
for the sa^e every year, to the great use and acoomolo- 
dation of therpublioi; tand e^ery fall prodnoeth. firewood,- 
Ci^rdwQo^. for pbftWOftly h^deewojod and .biod&igjilfor* 
fences, timber, poleS) and rails. And it would b^ an 
lm^provenf)ent to pUnt willows in,, the toft ,aod boggy 
parts of the woods. . i • . 
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inost^tl^MlteM^ Ttrt(erti<'*MMtotl(loiffiii«d to ihBiWw&^ 

![|dlfi^>dr^the Codnfy bf York; i^vd^ p«r^ of Dbribfyihiivi 
hou^lrltYiii^iit be^phiOtlited «iFtth tbe mme 4mg99& ml 
success ktl 6tef th« A^ft^kln^^m; and all tb«:wprMi 

l^leasattf, itdd'''boiyy^nl«dt' for shooting &r bbotlog 
throtr^l^ tbeMtf. * Atld <i^h«ire thsy are not so out^ thoy 
are v^fy disagreeable for hunters or shoolers to^^asi 
throngtf, and an tncalcitilabts- loss to the owners. 

1 am sdfrry to hare to' observe and 'remark ia my ^nh 
irelSy tbat the fkshldn of lale has beea to plant wood 
little betterthitt weedsi as if the planters 'were out of 
iemjg^i with the aticfent iraluable forest tree^» the oak^ 
asb,'etm, sycamore,- beech, dfc. which are the most^use- 
fnl timber, bdt k^ veryfew of them are to be seen to 
our modern i^lsntaflons.' The larch Is a handsome 
quick 'gtowing tree, and f tbink'1 have heard almost as 
dural>le as oa£ Tlits neglect, and destrorlag the lords 
of the forest,^ would' have been seriodsly' felt, bad not 
our emfnenf iron worki* product their Irdn as a substi* 
tute for bak In many occmi«ioos« ' - 

Last war there was So great a' want of oak tianber, 
tiiey built soine ships of fi^» wUeh Is Maoh inferior ie 
oak ; a^d flic^ want of crooked thnher for kneetf wos'so 
^reat, they si^re oompslted to make s^mo of them of 
iron, wllch cannot be 'fostenod so wdll as oak to oak. 
These Mands prodded oak soperlor4o anyln tbo world 
for ships; onrs is most toagh^ the bslts bon» boles in 
the sUps, which they cork or siop^ *p in battle. The 
(#ak of other countries is brftole andspilvters. And as 
cmr woMeA waHs ar^ dor greiat bohvaric of preiectlon | 
and safety, how wonderM thaf^lfafs nkost valnalile 
timber, the oak, !s not «ibfs ptaati^dj if^eeervod, and 
eiicouraged,'sonie way or efher, aad pantobferly crook-» 
e.l oak for knees. 

The Dnke of Norftilk, Bari Vils«rilHatt, Bai4 of Car 
digan, Bari of Dartmowth, Sir Oedrge AvmitagOf Bad 
Sir John littler Kay#,Bart» Sir Praneis Lindloy VT^od, 



Bavl. Orf WiiAMpB^.TilUigifla^^ikiS^r'C^dfMNl had Mm 
Baanition^ iamttndKaeUbaldoAtmr*' W«itM^«; JhM|J 
Ctodfrey^WonlwvirlbWentwdMh,' B^ S^slber 

StasibApe; Bii4..fiaitaneb'jShor^viQf/HBaitbspQli, Es^i 
Samuel Shore, Jun. of Norton, Esq. ui o ae i Bdaowdpti 
Bsqvnf WaiMoyiilalKtThomasfnioirahlH; ai» oMi. s Ar > 
Whm, Beq*. of NbsteM,«Mi. ui i j ua vyepiioB; iO^Ji of 
Wentworth Castle, have lords of the forest, black bMksv 
and poles, In andootof tbolp ■w e o d fl »'^to^fltelr hoiibr. 
But In tNie gbnUenan's ^woodsiWhiohiiaMi UMsly goBO 
Aown/^fliope are nothing but wafers .ta be seen^ f 

. In gsowing, a 4ree Inoroassilih eiroloievlMpy year^ 9m 
that larger a tree is, and more it groweth in balk and ' 
ysblne; in propoftion to its daorwhiok'i^roires bow tfto^ 
fitable it is to an estate to enoonni||e«.tnses>lo bosmoo 
lords of the forest. 
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4 Smgi Bea/rUi of Oak; OTf^. out ^giraiim ! 

Come, 'Qheer up my I^s, *tts to glory we bt^r. 
To add spmething more to this Wonderful year I 
*Tvf to honor we call ypu, not pr^ ^oq Hke slaveg, ' 
J'or, who are so free as ne sons of the'wave? ? 

We.ne^t see onr fmm bal wi wish tk^m to atay^ 
They never see ns hot they wish us ^way ; . 
If they ran, why we'll follow, and drivis them aAon^# 
And If they won! fight ua, what ^an .we do more ? . 

They swear they'll invade u^ ; these terrible foes, 
They frighten o^r w(^men, our children and beaux ; * 
But jS ikeiT fic^t-hottoms, by darkness^ get o'er, 
3tiU britop9 they'll find to receive them on shore. 

We'll still make 'em ran; and we^U stlU make ^em sweal» 
In spite of tiie devH, and Brussels Gazette ; 
Then cheer np my lads, with one voice let nsskig, 
** Our soldiers, oor saUors^ our statesmen and Kin^."* 



De4»90^<^^>e9n<»eo< 
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ir9fMirif,<0OSI FcinMwy, KISL 

To the N<il4m»% G^nirn, €^£ii^ Freehoid^s 
mf Ae UmtMd Kimgdom irflSkiiat^Mntim mA I 
Irmkmd. 

^.yLoj;^M9dGei^]^9, ..' 

These thbtfelitsha^i^j^^cbmefo *te at i^ilons Al 
upon mr rittloW Itt Afe Atorninrif, v^^ I bad wefshipped 
the AlfiAAty. anJ^'i^reff^^ 

tent, Yaf tl(e'l>bin)tNnr tiMM^i?^^ of 04 me^ 

4odth«'w1idl^ ct^tfo^^i1&oiiitVd6)^«M^persUs'$ it 



^ leaglfa ooeurred to me 4o address yen at tho same 
season ; and fn Aat eitnation might awake y^our atten* 
4ion 4o the unhappy state 4>f our cenntry^ and incline 
you io Shew the iiinaile principle a<id idisposition of 
yonr natnre» by- ponriug :o9t your ^sinrity, bomanitf, 
anA pbHantliropy on all oor ftilow-*creatttMS, in imita* 
tion of 4he AH*w4se Boing, our Creator and. Proteotor 
In all o«ir4ifloQitles and dangcm. 

The fioov 4ind leboorers are etarvJAg for br^ad, 
(because tbey^Mtnnoi^fttid v?ork',and it is sttdmaay of 
«lheoi ba;vo d4od for waii4. 

Many shopkeepers and IHtle nMnnfectofcfs havo 
i, wd «M falling to polHiriy, «ttdor oppressive 
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THE.IRf ARiNirarGr ^IBMCE. 



Mfft kod faoiiii^^Dd iUr<ivi*B*iitf 1h«fipd6r/^^ 

*• Many fanft^rsilifttre fiUeBitwA agvearlmiAs of tboait 
are faUiB9 'to povilrty^nDndeii iniohrobie rents, and 
-imbeaceUe fasee^- .;> .- .i-. v^,* •.. i..-;. 

Maoy-o^iK ihMnd watermen liMiMno^alidoomtag 
to povertyyibr Wa»t W their .mMels'beiiifgy emplojed ai 



Tliottsands of MUfersi are tranderidg in aearcHi ol 
worlr, Md'many of liiosewiio havowoi^lc> aawoll an 
many other trad^s^-are limited; in prion or jqnaalKyvaiid 
•nlr allowed lo iearo littl» more th^a half what tiiey 
fSOilld do.- ' ■' ?/.' r ,• 'r .. ■ '» 

Many of our brave fara^^the delbiiileraofooroon&tryi 
anr hei^gingr their braad. * . , ... i.i . :, 

-And many of the middling and lower ordei» are den 
prived tbejpleamire of eiving, by heavy rents and talen. 

Many of the yonng:, vig-oroiw and Ingennous; ^diigrate to 
Other oouniriesj where they are received ^th open armg, 
beCBuse they afe jeAtous of our power, and seeking* to 
rival and undo us, in mann&ctnresy commerce and war. 

The rich.era^igratey because 'they ean.live.as well for 
£800. a-yctar iij France aa £1000. per annum here; it ie 
aaid they .are spending millionaa-year in France and 
other countriesf th^ IO90 of the circolatiod of this 
money at home, has brought many to poverty, and 
sfdded much to the general distress. Sboold ihey hap- 
jpen to read this, I hope they wHl soon return home, 
«iid discover that by your and their united efforts, this 
dear good country, which gave them birth and fortune, 
may be made, to afford tiiem. more solid comforts and 
true hanpiness, than any other; and that £600. may 
affdrd them as much of both as £50,000. a-year. 

Tiie two great causes of all these evils are, the un- 
bearable tkxes and oppressive rents, both In country 
lind in towns, wbioh sweeps the money from the mld'- 
dlJDg and poor man's table; leaves the farmer and many 
others without capital, and unable to employ tlie poor, 
or w'ork his fiirm or trade to advantage as usual. 

The high price of corn is the cause of all the great 
evils wliich come to all nations. 

Every government should prevent the high prices of 
corn we have known at sundry times, within twenty-five 
years past, which might be done to check the monopo- 
lizer, and not hurt the spirit of agriculture and Industry. 
The lesser farmers are burtby themQuopplizernljoldjing 
the corn. 

We have charity, humanity, philanthropy, virtue, 
prudence, wisdom, talent, piety, experience, Incal ad- 
vantages, capital, Industry, and mercantile enterprize, 
superior to any people in the world, and capable to re- 
medy all the evils described above. If we admit that 
self-love.and social are the aame,' and that- it forms the 
genuine harmony and strength of a state, when the 
^ich encourage and employ the poor^ and f he. poor look 
up with confidence to the watchful .care and guardian 
pi;otection of the rich, both ooncurring in the same 
end» form that grand colnmn of society^ the true 
happiness of the whole, where all below is strength, and 
all above ia. grape ; and if you Will reduce the interest 
of money, as the most judicious and effectual way to 
ease the burdens of the people. 

Abolish all ttumeftteil ainecure.plapes and pensions; 



I Adopt evary poMMo; edmomjftii^^tbo pfi)>Uo. expendi- 
ture ; rednqe rents to^the-ratoa tbey iWere i|t,.][^ffire Ibe 
wai^iaad higji pifk^oCtC0fP7i*ftise4 them. . ^Landlords 
may aa.well have the.honoi^Jtoppirjess apd. pleasure of 
doing it voluntarilyf lor thcgr wiU have.. tA do it; be- 
'oanae the taxes, saddler, bl&^ksmitb, , e^rpentAr, salt^ 
malt, dte. Ac. dtcrluMtall doubled tb^r^Ots befiore the 
land'^vnlners eame. This should be d^ne without delay, 
before Ihefaiad be thrown out. of its. regular course of 
husbandry, and so impoverished as to be beyond U:a 
power of: landlord, or leaant.to^ re^tcfre it of several 
yeare, and at an unknown expenoe Ifthis remedy be not 
soon applied, it will become. i^ national oalamltyj for 
much of the bountiful earth, has, oea^d tct yield its full 
incr4aae, for want, ol ability in the fariMra. Many 
thousands of poor fnrmers want to tell thipi bumble tale 
to their ls^dlords,.but< dare not, for.fear of giving them 
offence; theysay^ home is.ho|ne though ever so bom^*' 
k } they Ikuow no other trade) no .other place or holn€ 
where to, employ their hands, or rest their weary head^; 
are forced to take the heavy Ipad upon, their sh!ioulder.<, 
where they are, and carry it as long ns they cf n, ibr 
thoy cfinnot live out of doors; But &11 tbey^wi^l if you 
do not invigorate both their body and mind. 

It is true^ when, good men are overtalcea by distr^^ 
to religion they By ; this, throughout every age^ bas been 
the universal sh<dter which Jtbe high and the low, the 
rich and the poor, the giddy and the serious, havf 
sought to 'gain, when rest could na where el^e be found 
for the weary head or aching heart. .But I leave you tqu 
judge what bad men will do when they aro oppressed ; 
and wHl not oppression change Uie nature and disposi* 
tion of good men? I tbialc not a landlord in uns 
hundred will hurt his tenants after, he hears these plain 
foots ; and I believe many of their conduct is at variance 
with their amiable disposition. 

Repesd the last impolltfo O0rH'taill,;and do pot pro- 
ceed to any artificial way of heepjng 4ip the prioe of 
bread, but consider we are now working nation again^ 
nation ; and if we do not regulate our affairs so as to 
meet them with our manufactures at market, on equal 
terms, and keep in friendship with them, we aliall be 
undone. 

Let commercial treaties be made with such powers 
as may be ihought proper, and keep our wool at honne 
for our own .use, and do such other good and virtuous 
acts, as your united wisttom may dictate, and then yoa 
will see hope revive the drooping spirit of the nation, 
Industry become busy in ev^ry comer of the land, many 
of the poor become able to support themselves, and 
assist their relatives or friends.; the. laudable pride of 
independenoe. will be restpi^d to them ; the prisons 
will be eased. of many thousands. Our amiable, ho- 
norable, and venerable judges of the land, will be 
relieved -froni^ many an', arduous disagreeabie task. 
Virtue and true religion will flourish and take place of 
superstition and bigotry ; and happiness,.harmony, and 
plenty wilj take place of poverty, oppression, and 
discford; sedition and rebellion will be fqreed to fly 
from this nation, and be heard of no more; and we 
shall soon enjoy the same degree of bappiness, harmony 
and power wbioh this motion eiybyed' forty years agt>. 

May the Almighty dictate. |o you that this.is the only 



THE wabning/.voice:* 
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iTftv ^> sare the 6f9t nation iiq thQ world' .from raio, as I K; tbengh maity oltb^m trHhm6cli4iAonlty, awiiif;<i>itb0 



feel tide aid o^beaveorip writing jAf^ to ypn<. 

Do not let us be Jike ibo Momana,. an4 other natiomi, 
inriiose, es^Himplofliand warningi we bave in hbtoiry, .fill 
iUto coofuiiioli Mil ruin for want of benefitting by, tbeir 
example and fofly; le( ua shew we are superior to4bea 
all in flomd judgment and management of oar affaUa^i . 

We are a great and migbty nat(pn» let oa not foil foiv 
rant of tbo^igbt ; le;t ns nqf moulder away, before tbe* 
Almighty calls t^.^eiice* . 

I^et not. tbis once happy land* which, like the land 4>f 
Canaan, floweth with milk and honey, becomo like the^^ 
purcbed desert to ijje hungry ,tri|i'fllQrk ., » . , I 

The oppre:»sion and poverty of »|ap extend to the|| 
Doble^ ^nerouj, ua^ful animal, the borae, and alt^> the 
ass ; many of them are ipined and worked to deaths and 
have not the powj^r of remonstrating! Doe^ not thia 
tarnish our faireat fome? la not this a disgrace to 
our country? 

Weare.allcreatnreaof the Almighty,and were never 
made to oppress each other; let us study the golden 
i^le, say live and let live, and restore ourselves to our 
Dative bappioesa. . 

How can you enjoy the good things which Heaven 
has bestowed upon you, while hundreds of thousands'of 
our fellow-oreatur^s cannot get a living with all tbeir 
hard labour, and toil.; and many cannot get bread who 
m your bfmds and.ieet best friends and benefactors ; 
do not forget that, ibey are descended from men of 
property, and perhaps family, who have flourished like 
the green bay tree ; and litUe do we know whose bard 
hie it is tOrfa|l into their situation. 

The Poor Lawa.) think perfect, except aato settle* 
«ient<9 ; but there iis much fault in the execution; men 
on this, aa well as on many other occasions, neglect 
their duty, and the law is blamed fcrthe fault in the 
execution. 

The laws are this country's brightest ornament^ the 
aiost brflliant and most shining jewel in the consitqtion 
of England ; they .make the people work harder than 
any in the world. We are told that the Irish are an 
idle people; but when they come here, under the pro- 
tection of our Poor Laws, none wprk harder as coal-- 
heavers, carmen^ &o. That country has produced many 
brave, great* and good men ; why not produce valuable 
little men 2 They only want Poor. Laws, and the 
watchful care and protection of auperiors, to mend their 
pitiable condition.; 1 wish our Poor Laws to exist in 
every unhappy cquntry in the world . To the honor of 
<^e reign. of good Qoeen Bess, and the charity, wisdom 
aod policy of thf .good people of that age, they gave 
their children each .two valuable fortunes;, one that they 
could soon wasted another that they could never spend, 
by aaacjUngtl^e Pi^of La^^, aodteai^ng themto work 
and attend to the. rqlies.of good econcnay.. 

To the honor of the village of Mirfield which I have 
the pleasure to inhabit,' they hav,e an open committee on 
the evening of the days when the poor are paid, and 
they execute the laws ]ivell, and with pleasure; and 
thoogh generally pomposed .of plain men, they avoid 
impoaitions, and wlten tb^y cone to a knotty point, they 
always decide in favour of charity, and dhipatoh With 
•pead and satisfaction. . They pay tjHa tax witii pleaaore. 



H u^)mtifit|bto.ceota«nd taxes; when a»y qoeatiott afbeth 
abont tb0 tottlemenl of a pau|>er, they do not raably go- 
to iaw^ but coolly and deHberaldy tnqtiire into the: trufii^ 
and if ithey think he bd;oiilg» thenli theyfiake.Ute, smd 
if not, :tbey goto the other t«)Km> find booUy veaaon amd 
try tO:CMivJii«ie «tteteihe!(hialoags to them ;i and bythii 
jfidieieua way they faave^aavod the vfllage many hnndredsi 
and I bi^lieve many tbotftahda upon thooaaftdi are spetft 
in law aiMte^ and otbar foilyt aiid nmieoeisairy oxpenaeiTi 
i(nd charged to the taMotint of the poofi ' 

I hope I shall not be thought too eaoguihe in pratM 
of tho Poor. Latv^i having heard that men>caat nptm 
uninhabited islands have eat doga and horaea^ and eve** 
t heir own flesh to aatiafy hunger ; then, what a horror ft^ 
iimst be to have the idea of being pined to death.- I ani^' 
indeed, aorry to hear of all the innocent pm^r being' 
driven from great towna and cities, and not allowed to ' 
beg, where therein the greatest power to relieve; for 
tbe fiiult of a few roguea and vagabonds^ the innocent 
are punished Why shoold thia be so, when it was said^ 
** If five righteoua men Were found, the oily ahoald be 
saved r" 

I have long anxioualy waited expecting to see a mori( 
able hand write upon thia moat important occasion; Imt 
knowing that the Almighty might any day call me to bis 
meroy,I oouldnolongeraoppreaamyfeeli^itodischarge ' 
my doty i0 my own dear countay and all the world, by 
writing thia in the true Spirit of charity^ bmiiinitv, and 
philanthropy, and on tika firm belief that it lathe 4ral 
bpundeift duty of every one, to do all in his power io 
promote the welfare of hia ooantry and mankind. 

The writer most kumbly hopes any errors wlH be 
pardoned, and bega lei^ve to have the honor of aalMieri- 
bing himaelf, with the utmoat deference and reapBOt,- 

My Lorda and Gentleanen, 
A true and liberal Friend to my King, aajp* 
Country^ and all Mankind; 



Bktpley Bridge, MirJMd, by Le^dt, N&p. 18lO. * 

To the Nobilitg^ Gentryi Clergy ^ Freeholders and^ 
MerchanU, of the tlniied Kingdom of OretMt^ 
Britain and Iretand, 

My Lordd and Oentlemen, 

Forty years ago thia waa the happiest country i^ tbo^ 
world; every one content and comfortable ii^ his sKoa/ 
tion. How lamentable ! that misery, poverty, discerd. 
and discontent pervade every corner of the land, bow 
in the farming and manuiacturing districts, (whosb 
intereats are inseparable, and muat live pr die together;) 
and increasing with such rapidity aa to put the very 
exiatence of the atate in danger, if a speedjr remedy^ be 
I not applied. None but you caa restore at to teppiness. 
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Yontei^JDf^ttlidiniay^e, those who har« n^itiimr'potmr 
i|t>r ilUUky We begun to apply a care ; but Jf yo« do 
HPJ^ MLke the vork wxt gf their hands, they will destroy 
t^e patient. I heseeQhyou^io Uieniaitaeof dltheflfi wtoteA' 
wd^gttod, do not delay : eaU public meefingtf ih every 
<mwty» UmUf and viilageia tfaennitedkinepf^ni; nnite 
th9 cMl aad deUberale wiM6m of ^the mtioft ; throw 
%side erory diongfat abentftbe pMt ; ebneider OMtty our 
cjUiatmi, adid.yoa wfil net' diifor lb opinion npon thiB 
tfmiinppBfi^ anhjeott It i«<a partnership ye« cannot 
dlsaolve ; that meaeoreibatwill faoi^ne wilt^hnrt another^ 
aenrff one willaeryeiMtotlieri . • : 

. You are- the fathers and uiaeKers bf the naMon-, which' 
y#«'Wy coogider ar one family, only on a larger abate ; 
Tfifiifij^ it as ydttMRonld smieh your own frorii the brink 
of ruin. Your linited wisdom will sOon diiseover'the 
defiHnnity of admiaigtratk>nv who appear to consider 
tbefUffelxres omnipotent, and regardless of you and the' 
1>e^\fi. Yon mH soon discover the innperfection of the 
Hotias^tsf Compidns; and they will soon both admit thefr 
own imperfeetion. They will discover the danger and 
w^ak40ss of their system, and -raiontarilysurrender their 
works into your hands ; they will become true Patriots, 
and like':eiref^ other mail in'n^d oot of the Honsie. 
Afod^rale fteforaieni; aad the work of Reform will 
speedily be done wfth ean^, pleasure, and to perfection. 
Do iiiot be bImM of uniting your wisdom — do not be 
afrniji pifeathothek^ every one write or speak the sen- 
iJmmifi oiy^mi heart dooliy, ddiberaieiy, and respect- 
f^kf^ De: not be afraid of admJnislreikin, your united 
wj^^^m wili make them^appear as ciwff before the wind ; 
and wben^they are no aoone^ alt tbe good things which 
1 hey distribute ftvitt etui be to give. Be assured there 
are genlleaaen of supenoi* <i4ank, fortune, talent and 
inteprj^ ready to volunteer theirservloes in theit places, 
for les«, or no wages, rather than this unhappy 

land shoAiM fall into rninb.<Det«ot be afraid of the 
people, Uiey will do no harm; If you, will shew them 
y\m wiH direct your aitention to their welfare, they will 
join your g)eeM«gs^ and revere,, respect and love you ; 
and the voice of Ihe wroug-heads who presume to take 
a lead among them, will be lost in the better crowd, and 
be heard of no moire. 

To restore your own private family would be gfreat 
joy to you ; but to restore the happineas of sixteen nil- 
lions, the national family, is an act of the first necessity 
rad of the first ^ory; which ^.oui4 prQciire'yon the 
thanKS of every mdivldual in the nation^ 

. TM lAhnighty smiiethnpon us in all directions, with- 
out respect to persons ; all the returns reoqired are our 
worship, praise, prayers, gratitude and thanks. I do 
hope we frail mortals shall offer a humble imitation of 
the Omnipotent, and smile upon eaoh' other without 
prejudice, respect to persons, sects or parties, and con- 
sider well wh^ our iafetrtors do foir ns. Study the holy 
Scrjjptures.pArtkiularly the golden Rnle, the Collect ibr 
the ^ecopdjSunday in A^vmt, the thirteenth chapter of 
nie first pf Coflslhi^o^, «nd say "^ Comfort ye^ comfort 
ye piy peQido, saith your ^^od ; speak ye comfortably to 

From the e^rl^e^t daw« ^f my reason I have- been the 
poor maja> iriend, and consequently a irmnd to iny. 
country^ ^h90«^i#e t|ie po^rand nnfaftnnate ape. the 



great niaas- of dll' nations,' and little do we know wfib ire' 
to fall into their n'nhappy «7t,uiBitibn;)>ii4 I h^^ ^^ 
wear the feame disposition to my gfaw.' * ' ' 

Let us all consider that the- longest period of but Irf^ 
is short, compared with eternity; audi' it is $aid of nian, 
that **• his time is a moment, ani a jloint hi« space."' 
Then let u^ not deUy, but rejoice and be thanlrffil that 
we are made superior to the rest of the creation, 6on6iider 
why we are made so, sind doas mueh good' as we can, 
if we cannot do as much good as we ^^h. 
' inspfred by these sentiments, though Tarn drawing 
towards the close ef life, I am thankfulto my Maker that 
I feel more alive to. and more anxtoua for the good of 
my country, than when I was beginning my career of 
life, (though I ant at this time one of the most oppressed 
and unjustly injured of men;) andT' do pray fhet al! 
others may be Impressed with the ^me disposition j' then 
I do. think our dear country may atid wIM be saved and 
restored to the happy days of old. 

I beg leave to ask, are tiiere any people in the universe 
who discharge all the duties of societv fndtvldually, 
better than the English? This admitted, I will ask in 
the name of all that is sacred and good,'Wliy cannot we 
do the same collectivdy^ 1 am suire we can If we will ; 
and I do hope those sentiinents mt^' produce the will. 
To our honor be it told, we are great/ i^ise and good 
individually. I beseech you, ietos beeo coOecttvely, 
and guard against the danger which awaits us all. Do 
not put the ^si constitutfoti In the world to the hazard^ 
do not let it fall ! Did not Carthnge fell ?— Did not Rome 
fall ? — ^^Did not France fa!! I>y those four dire enemies to 
all nations, luxury, tyranny, oppression, and poverty ?\ 
Did not France exhibit scenes of horror nnexampleo? 
(and I do indeed feel for the thonsandsupon thonsandswho' 
will be reduced from competency tof ipoverty by the fall 
of the funds, if ever this mighty Kmpnre fails^ tnit I tirast 
this wise, good and great nation will for ever guard 
agafni^t such evils, and coolly consult each other whfch 
is the best way to safety. 

I Say again, Do not delay till it be too late. We all 
know the disease, let us apply a speedy remedy. Reduce 
rents to the rates they were at iM^fore the war and high 
price of cotn raised them. Reduce the Interesrt of money 
from five to four per cent, or less, and thereby reduce the 
taxes eight or ten millions a year. Abolish all unmerited 
sinecure places and pensions. Adopt every possible 
economy In the public expeudltore. Olve freedom to 
trade, and do snch other^ood and virtuous ads as you 
in your wisdom may think proper; and you will see 
ererv fin^lshman resume fals native oharacter, and be« 
come like an Englishtnan iiga^n; and once ihbre see 
tiie happy days of old, and hand them down to posterity 
unimpared. 

Where is the use of historians if we will not benefit by 
history, or the horrors that have happened in our own' 
memory* Have not we had recent warning of Our 
danger, and the wrath to come. Let us he thai^kftil that 
Mn are pneserved to this period. 

Ooaot draw any hastyconcltteioh when you hav^ read 
this, but reflect and inquiye; and you will Ihid they are 
ttte ^ahfaased) unprefr^^fced, Unltifiuenced sen'timetits 
of rfl roaoMt^ . Do ncrt sufiisr the -voice of the alarmist 
to s^^proeeh yo«i; M a£ot:sciffef the voice of di^gning,* 
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interested, wickedior weak liien to reach your ear. 
Think and act foryonrselreg, or for the benefit of your 
united wisdom and the good of your country. Suffer 
neither luxury, tyranny, oppression, or poverty to 
remain in this land ; drive them cmt of it, and send them 
where they belong^. . 

I have the honor to be. 
With the utmost deference and respect. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Yoqr faithful humble Servant, 
RICHARD iMILNtlS. 



The Imperial Parliament of Britain. 

HOUSE OF liCRDS.— TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1824. 

Parliament was opened this day by a Royal Commis- 
sion. The Lords Cdmmitistoners being the Archbifiihop 
of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Privy 
K'^hI, the President of the Council, and the Earl of 
^^haflesbory. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Speaker, preceded and attended 
by the offi(*ers of his house,and followed by a. considerable 
portion of the members, approached their Lordships' 
bar; after which the Royal Commiasion was read for the 
opening of the session, when the Lord. Chancellor, by 
virtue of the same, delivered the fuliowiog speech : — 

The King's Speech/^ 
" My Lords and Gentlemen,, . ... 

" We are commands! by his Majesty to exprpj»s to 
yon his Majesty's deep regret, that, iu consequence of 
indisposition, he is prevented from meeting you- »in Par- 
liament on the present oocasion. 

«^ It would hHve been a pecnllar satisfaction to his 
Majesty to be enabled, in person, to conirratuiate you 
on the prosperous condition of the country. 

<* Trade and commerce are extending (hemselve both 
at home and abroad, . t. 

'' A o increasing activity pervades almostevery branch 
of manufactute. 

^^ The growth of the Revenue Is such as nbt only to 
sustain public credit, and to prove the animpared' pro- 
ductiveness of OTir rt^sources, but (what is yet morn 
gratifying to his Majesty's feelings) to evince a'diffuion 
of eomfnrt among the great body of the people. 

^' Agrienlture Is iiVereasing from the depression under 
which it !abour(>d, and by the steady operatlonrofnotnral 
causes, is gradually re-assuming the station ti>«wbioh lU 
importance entitles it, among the great interests of the 
nation. • 

^< At CO former period has there prerailed throughout 
all ciass^s of th^ o^mmonHy in this island, a more cheerful 
spirit of order, or a mor^ jtiiMt' sense of the advantages 
which, littder the»bl*8sibg'Of Providence, th^y enjoy. 

** In Ireland, which has for some time paj»t lYeen^tbe 
subject of his MajeSty'd parfteular solicitude, 4here are 
many iti'dioations of amendment, and his Majesty relies 
upon ouf continued endeiivours to secnre the welfare 
and happiness of tbftt part of the United Kingdom. 



*« Hia Majesty has commanded us further to inform 
you, that he has every reason to believe, that the pro- 
gress of our internal prosperity and improvement will not 
be disturbed by any interruption of tranquillity abroad. 

" His Majesty continues to receive from the Powers 
his Allies and generally from all Princes and States, 
assurances of their earnest desire to maintain and culti- 
vate the relations of friendship with his Majesty, and 
nothing is omitted on his Majesty's part, as well to pre- 
serve general peace as to remove any causes of disagree- 
ment, and to draw closer the bonds of amity between 
other Nations and Great- Britain. 

" The negotiations which have been so long carried 
on through .his Majesty's Ambassador at Constantinople, 
for the arrangement of differences between Russia and 
the Ottomon Porte are, as bis Majesty flatters himself, 
drawing near to a favorable determination. 

" A convention has been concluded between his Ma- 
jesty and the Emperor of Austria, for the settlement of 
the pecuniary claims of the country, upon the Court of 
Vienna. 

'* His Majesty has directed that a copy of this conven- 
tion shall be laid before you, and he relies on your 
assistance for the execution of some of its provisions. 

" Anxiously as his Majesty deprecated the -commence- 
ment of the war in Spain, he is every day more satisfied 
that in the strict neutrality which he determined to 
observe in that contest, and which you so cordially 
approved, he best consulted the true interests of his 
people. 

"With respect to the iKOvlnees of America wiiloli 
have declared their separation from Spain, his Majesty's 
conduct has b?en open and consistent, and his opinions 
have been at all times frankly avowed to Spain and to 
other powers* 

" His Majesty has appointed Consuls to reside at the 
principal ports and places of those piovinces, for the 
protection of the trade of his subjecfs. 

** As to any further measures his Aftyesty has reserved 
to himself an unfettered dii^cretion to be exercised as the 
circumstances of those countries, and the interests of his< 
own people may appear tq his Majesty to require. < ^ 
** Gentlemen of the House of Commons. 

" His Majesty has directed us to inform yon that the 
estimates for the year are prepared, and shall be forth- 
with laid before you. 

" The numerous points at which, under present cir- 
cunwjtances, his Majesty's naval force is necessarily di. - 
tribttted, and the occasions which has arisen for strength- 
ening his garrisons in the West Indies, have rendered 
unavoidable some augmentation of the establishments by 
sea apd land. 

" liis Majesty has, however, the gratificatfon of be- 
lieving that, notwithstanding the increase of expense 
iaeid^nt to these augmentations^ it will still be in your 
power, after providing for the services of the year, to 
make arrangements in some parts of our system of lax- 
ation, which may alfor4 relief to certain important 
branches of the nationi^l industry. . 
** Mg Lords and Ge^tflemen^ 

" His Mi^]esty has commanded us to acquaint yoo^ that 
he has not been inatleative to the deafre expressed by th^ 
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Hovne of Commons in the last setrion of Pftrliameiit, that 
means shonid be Verified for ametlorathig the oonditioQ 
df the nesrro dave^ In the Weiit Indi^. 

**\V\s Sl&jeniyhHS directed the neoesvary informatioD 
teiating to Ihw tnibject to be laid before yon. 

*^ HU Majesty is confident that yon will afford your 
best Attention and assistance to any proposition which may 
be submitted to you, for promoting the moral improve- 
ment of the negroes, by an extended plan of religious 
lostraction, and by such other measures as may gradually 
Oonduce to the same end. 

" But hiM Majesty earnestly recommends to yon to 
treat the whole subject with the calmness and discretion 
wliich it demonds. 

^ To exoite exaggerated expectation in those who are 
the objects of their b<)nerolence, would be as fiital to their 
welfare as to tha^ of their employers. 

** And his Majesty assures himself you will bear in 
mind that where the correction of a long standing and 
eom plicated system, and the safety of large classes of 
his Majesty's subjects are involved, that course of pro* 
ceeding is alone likely to attain practical good, and to 
avoid aggravation of evil, in which regard shall be paid 
to considerations of justice, and in which caution stiall 
temper zeal/' 

Bnrl Somers moved the address, which was seconded 
by Fiscouni Lorian. 



United States. 

The First Session of the Eighteenth Congress of the 
United States commenced on the 1st of December. 
On the following day the Message of the President, 
jMr. Monroe, was presented. It is an interesting 
and important document, and particularly so at tliis 
inoment, from the sentiments which it dis^clos^s on tlie 
threatened attack; of the South American Republics 
from Europe* The Message begins «s follow:? :— 

'' Pellotb CHixenM of the Senate and House of 
RepreHeniailoes, — Many important subjects will claim 
your attention during tlie prestent Session, of which I 
shall endeavour to give, in aid of your deliberations, a 
just idea in this communication. I undertake this duty 
WithdifRdence, from the vast extent of the interests on 
which I have to treat, and of their great importance to 
every portion of our Union. I enter on it with zeal, 
from a thorough conviction that there never was a pe- 
riod, since the establishment of our revolution, when, 
regarding the condition of the civilized world, and its 
bearing on us, there was a greater necessity for devotion 
in the public servants to their respective duties^ or for 
Yirtue^ patriotism, and union in our constituents. ' 

"Meeting in you a new Congress, I deem It proper 
to present this view of public affairs in greater detail 
than might otherwise be necessary. 1 do it, however, 
with peculiar satisfaction, frOm a knowledge that in this 
respect I shall comply more fully with the sound prin- 
ciples of our government. The people being with us 
exclusively the sovereign, it is indispensable that full 
hiformation be laid before tiiem on all important sub- 
jects, to enable them to exercise that high power, with 



plete efEsot If \mfi in Ihm dark tliey most be im- 
competent to it. We are all liable to error, and thoee 
who are eneaged in the management of public affairfi« 
are more subject to excitement, and to b^ led astray by 
their partietdar interests and passions, than the great 
body of ottr constituents. Who, living at home, in the 
pursuit of their ordinary avocations, are calm but deep* 
ly interested spectators of events, and of the cfondnct of 
those who are parties to them. To th« people, every 
department of the Government! and every individual in 
each, are responsible ; and the more full their informa- 
tion, the better they Cfin judge of the wisdom of the 
policy pnrsned, and of theconduct of each In regard i<i 
It. From their dispassionate judgment, much aid may 
always be obtained ; while their approbation Will form 
the greatest incentive, and most gratifying reward <of 
virtuous actions ; and the dread of their censure the 
i)est security against the abuse of their confidence. 
Their interests, in all vital questions, are the same ; and 
the bond by sentiment, as well as by Interest, will be 
proportionabiy strengthened as they are better inform- 
ed of the real state of public affairs, espeoially in difh-^ 
cult conjonctnres. It is by such knowledge that local 
prejudices and jealousies are surmounted, and that a 
national policy, extending its fostering care and protec- 
tion to ail the great interests of our Union, is formed end 
steadily adhered to."' 

After this admirable introduction, the Message pro- 
ceeds to give the foHowiirg information on the present 
relations of the United Sates with Foreign Poireiv : — 

'^ The commissioners under the fifth article of the 
treaty of Ghent, having disagreed in their opinions res^ 
pecting that portion of the boundary between the 
territories of the United States and of Great- Britain, 
the establishment of which bad been submitted to tbenf^ 
have made their respective reports, in oqmplianee wltti 
that article,.tbat the same mijtht he referred to the deci- 
sion of a friendly power. It beiog manifest, liowever, 
that it Wuuld bi ditfieuit, if not impoi^sible, for any 
power to perform ttuM: office, without great d9lay and 
roo^b ipc^^iveuieooe to itself, a proposal has been made 
by this government and acceded to by ttiat of Oreaf- 
Rritaiti, to endeavour to establish that boundary by 
amicable negotiation. It appearing, from long experi- 
ence, that no sfitis'factory arrangement could be formed 
of the commercial interconrse between tfa^ United 
States and the British colonies in this hemisphere, by 
legislative acts, while each party pursued its own coursei 
without agreement or concert with the other, a propo- 
sal has been made to the British government to regulate 
this commerce by treaty, aa it has been to arrange, in 
like manner^ the just claims of the citizens of the 
United States inhabiting the states and territories bor- 
deriog on the lakes and rivers wh^ch empty into the ^t 
Lawrence, to the navigation of that rjver to the ocean. 
For these and other objepts of high importance to the 
interest of both parties, a negotiation has lieen opened 
with the British gover/iment, which, it is hoped, will 
have a satisfactory result." 

The negotiations with the French government on tbe 
subject of the '^ unjustifiable confiscations" of American 

(property during tlie late war, are said not to have yet 
arrived at a satisfactory termins^tiQn.^ 
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A BegoUatloli hM bepo opme4 wljtb Rantu, upoa^tbe 
qaestioii of thi|t PoWer's claim i0 the North Weit Coa^t 
of the America Contineut* The President prnfesw^ii to 
have been particgjarly desiroiis of oullivatine the 
Rns^smn eniperorXgood will. A aimilar nerotiation 
bAn been opened with 6reat-Brit»|n« 

" The actual condiUon of the public finances more 
than realize the favourable anticipation that vrere.enter- 
tamed of it at the qpeplng of the last Session of Con^ 
gress. On the Ist of January there was a balance in 
the treasury of 4,83?.4g7 dollars and 55 cents. From 
that time to Ibe SOth of September, the receipts amount- 
ed to upwards of 16,000,000 dollaw, a^d the expendi- 
ture to ll,400,QpO dollars. During the fourth OMrter 
of tbeyearj it is eatimated that the receipts will, at least 
equal the expenditures, and that there will remain in 
the treasury, on the ist day of January next, a surplus 
of nearly nine millions of dollars." 

The militia is said not to be completed up to its lecal 
establishment, difficulties in distributing arms have ar^n 
from the neglect of the diiferent States to furnish the 
necefssary returUs» 

*' The report of the Secretary of the Navy, which 
IS now communicated, furnishes an account of the ad- 
ministration of that department, for the three first quar^ 
tftrs of the present year, with the progress made in answ « 
mentmg the navy, and the manner in which the vessels 
in commission have been employed." 

" The usual forM has been maiptained in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the Pacific Ocean, and along the Atlantic 
Coast, and has afiforded the necessary protection to our 
commerce in those seas." 

"In the West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico our I 
naval force has been augmented, by the addition of 
several small vessels, provided for by the « act authori- 
zing an additional naval force» for the suppression of 
piracy," passed by Congress at their last session. That 
armament has beeu eminently successful in the accom- 
plishment of its obiect. The piracies bv which our 
commerce in the neighbourhood, of the island of Cuba 
had been afflicted, have been repressed, and the oonfi- 
denco of our merchants, in a great measure, restored, 

**The patriotic zeal and enterprize of Commodore 
^^^l^/^j9J^hom the command of the expidltion was 
confided, has been fully seconded by the oflicers and 
men under his command. —And, in reflecting wlthhiirh 
satisfaction on the honourable manner in which tfaev 
sustained the reputptiou of their oountiy and Its navy 
the sentiment w alloyed only by a oonoern thitt, in the 
fulfiiment of that arduous service, the diseases incident 
to the season and to the climate in which it was di». 
charged, have deprived the nation of many useful lives. 
^"^Z ^Ti°* ^*'" "^^ ^''''^'^ otftcer^a of great promise;" 

^ Although our expedition, co-operating with an 
invigorated administration of thet government of: the 
Island of Cqba, and with the corresponding active 
exertions of ^ British naval for«e in the same seas, have 
almost entirely d^istroyed the unlicensed piracies from 
that island, thesuqce^ of ouiv exertions has not been 
equally efiTectual to suppress the same crime, under 
other pretences and cojiour in the neighbouring island of 
Porto Rico. They have been . committed there under 
the abustye issue of spaoish commissions. At an earlier 



period of the present year, retnonstratices were made f6 
the Governor of that Island, b^ an agent who was seiit 
there for th^f. pnrpose, against those ontrages on thfe 
peaceful commerce of the United States, of which manv 
had occurred. That officer professing his own want of 
authority to make satlsfactloti for our just complaints, 
answered only by a reference of them to the Goverti* 
ment of Spain. The Minister of the United States fo 
that Court was especially Instructed to urge the neces^ 
«ity of the Immedlale and effecttial interposition of that 
G<ivernment, direclrng restitution and indemnity fo? 
wrongs already commrtted, and interdicting the repeti* 
tion of them. Th« Minister, as has b^en seen, was 
debarred access to the Spanish Government, and, in thfe 
n(k>an time^ several new cases of flagrant outrage fahv^ 
occurred, and Citizens of the United States in the 
Island of Porto Rjco have suflTeredj and others have^ 
been threatened 14^itb assassination, for asserting their 
unqueslionable rights, even before the lawfijl tribunals 
of thedolintryi 

" The Usual orders hate been given to all our puWic 
«hip» to seize American vessels engaged in the Slaf« 
Trade, and bring them in for adjudication, and 1 have the 
gratification to state, that not one so employed has been 
discovered, and there is good reason to believe that our 
flag Is no^ seldom, If at all, disgraced by that trafHc. 

"It Is a source of great satisfactioti that we are 
always enabled to rectir to the conduct of our navy 
with pride and commendation. As a means of national 
defence, it enjoys thtf public confidence, and b steadily 
assumhig additional importance. It is submitted 
whether a more etficient and equally economical organ-^ 
izationof it might not in several respects be effected^ 
It is supposed, that higher grades, than now exist by 
law, would be useful. They would afford well merit*^ 
ed rewards to those who have long and faithfully served 
their country; present the best Incentives of good conduct, 
and the best means of ensuring a proper discipline; 
destroy the inequality in that respect between the mill* 
tary and naval service, and relieve our officers from 
many inconveniences and mortifications which occur 
when our vessels meet those of any other nation -our's 
being the only service In which such gfades do not^ 
exi^." 

• A report of the Postmaster-General is referred to, 
which proves the Post*office department to be consider- 
ably in arrear. New checks upon the department are 
proposed. 

** HiBving communicated my views to Congress, at^* 
the commencement of the last session, respecting the 
encouragement which ought to be given to our manu- 
ftctures, and the principle on which it should be found- 
ed. I have only to add, that those views remain unchan-^ 
ged, and that the present state of those countries with 
which we have the most immediate political relations, and 
greatest commercial intercourse tends to confirm them. 
Under this impression, I recommend a review of the 
tariff, for the pnrpose of affording such additional pro- 
tection to those articles which we are prepared to ma<- 
nufacture, or which are more immediately connected 
with the defence and independence of the country. 

** The actual state of the public accounts, furniahea 
additional evidence of the efficiency of the present sys- 
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** wHb the gOTernmentfl who have declared their inde- 
^* pendenoe and maintained It, and whose independence 
** we have, on great consideration, and on jnst prtnci- 
** pies, acknowledged, we conld not view any interposi- 
** tion, for the pnrpose of oppressing them, or controlling 
*' in any other manner their destiny, by any European 
^ Power, in any other light than as the manifestation of 
" an unfriendly disposition towards the United States." 
This passage is equivalent to a declaration, that any 
attempt to re-conquer Mexico, Colombia, Buenos 
Ayres, or Chili, all of which Republics the United 
States have acknowledged as independent, will be re- 
garded as an act of hostility towards the latter power. 
And the following sentence, especially when combined 
with the one before quoted relative to the Russian 
claims, includes also Peru and every other part of 
South America ; *^ It is impossible that the Allied 
'' Powers should extend their political system to any 
*^ portion of either continent, without endnngering our 
** peace and happiness ; nor can any one believe that our 
** southern brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt 
^' it of their own accord. It is equally impossible, that 
*• we should behold such interposition, in any form, 
^' with indifference. If we look to the comparative 
** strength and resources of Spain, and those new j 
** governments, and their distance from each other. It ! 
*' must be obvious that she can never subdue them.'' 
This last sentence appenrs to be Intended to m^et the 
oase, of an armament being sent by France or tho 
Allies from a Spanish port, — a trick which will not 
impose on the Americans, as they declare that they 
know Spain to be incapable of sending an expedition 
herself. This, then, is a noble and most gratifying act 
on the part of the United States. How different from 
the language of the Duke of Wellington, on the affairs 
of Spain, at Verona! We blush to think how much 
the Knglish government is degraded by the comparison. 
If Mr. Canning, however, is now disposed to adopt a 
manly policy, he will find in the United States a firm 
ally ; and what could be wished for more? England 
and America may stand together against the world. 
The Holy Alliance is as powerless on the ocean, as it 
IS irresistible on the Continent. We know not but that 
our cabinet may already have come to the same resolu- 
tion as the United States, and that the latter may have 
been acquainted with that resolution before the Presi- 
dent's Message was composed. Should this be the 
case, we shall rejoice ; for this country can pursue no 
other course with either honor or safety, than that 
which America is pursuing. England has at least as 
great an interest in the independence of the late Spanish 
colonies as the United States, and we should be sorry to 
iU'ink that she had not the same spirit to maintain it 

We have at length the pleasure to announce that 
Porto Cabello, the last town held by the Spaniards 
in Colombia, has been captured by the Independents. 
Thus terminates the long and bloody contest carried on 
in this extensive and important territory^ for freedom. 
In this contest, Spain has manifested the same obstinacy 
that she displayed hi opposing the independence of 
Holland, — ^an obstinacy resembling that of those feroci- 
ous animals^ which, having once fastened their teeth on 
an enemy will never lose their hold, though they should 



be hacked in pieces. Spain has seen her armieswasUnfc 
away, and has supplied them with reinforcements till 
her means were exhausted ; unmoved by reverses, she 
never thought of abandoning the hopeless conflict, and 
rescuing her devoted forces, but left them to perish to 
the last man on the scene of her former oppressive 
dominion. A pile of Spanish bones should be erected 
on the shores of Venezuela, as a monument to the world 
of retributive justice— as a proof that the judgments of 
Providence, though late, are certain, since Spain has 
seen the crimes of Pizarro visited on the followers of 
Morales. 

LeedM Mercury^ Dec. 1823. 



The Marquis of Lcmsdown^s Address. 

The Marquis of Lansdown began by expressing his 
concurrence in that part of his Majesty's Speech, which 
alluded to the Agriculture of the country. It gave him 
great satisfaction to observe, while he admitted the im- 
provement which had taken place, that it was acknow* 
tedgedy In the words of the Speech from the Throne, to 
have taken place from mitural causes [hear, hear, hear!]. 
Feeling, as he did, the great weight of debt which pressed 
upon this country, but never despaired of the extient of 
her resouroes, it was particularly gratifying to his mind 
to hear this acknowledgment of natural causes at last 
superseding the false maxims so long and so violently 
maintained. The admission, that the present success of 
our agriculture proceeded from the remission of taxation, 
and the increased freedom of trade, was one that augured 
favorably for the future. That the increased freedom of 
trade had a considerable influence on the renovation of 
agriculture was not only true in the present instance, 
but would be found in all cases to have operated in the 
same way, even to a greater extent than the advocates of 
free trade themselves expected. The restrictions upon 
thetrade between GreatBritain and Ireland were founded, 
like the rest, upon long continued prejudices. A Noble 
Lord on the other side of the House who had filled the 
situation of Secretary for Ireland, was found at that 
period among the opponents of free trade, though per- 
haps nothimselfviolently prejudiced against the measure. 
But what was the fact now?- It was well known that 
there were petitions before the Treasury in which the 
removal of those restrictions was urged by the very par- 
ties who thought that they were sheltered by them before, 
and that Parliament was to be solicited, after the short 
experiment of the few years that had passed since the 
other experiment was tried, to relieve them of the bur- 
then which they once preferred to the great principle. 
Anyone who took the trouble to inquire would find, that 
whenever a tax was repealed, it was not only produc- 
tive of relief to the parties for whose immediate benefit 
it was intended, but, by indirer-tly increasing consump- 
tion and demand, became a general advantage to the 
community. He had alluded to these causes, because he 
felt it was not uninstructive to regard them with atten- 
tion, both as they respected our present and future policy. 
Even including the effect which the failure of the har- 
vest, both in Scotland and in Ireland, must have had 
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opoD the prices of this ooantry, it was evldeDt that our 
agriculture was much improved, for there was an in- 
creased consumption which would be followed by an 
increased produce of course. Having expressed his 
concurrence in that part of his Majesty's Speech, he felt 
it impossible not to notice what was more partially al- 
luded to in the Speech, but what appeared to him enti- 
tled to as explicit a commentary. He meant the situation 
of this country as connected with foreign Powers, and 
I articularly with the Continent of Europe. It was much 
to be wished that this topic had been more fully dwelt 
upon in the Speech. It would have become his Majesty's 
Ministers, as the Ministers of a free country, especially 
after having deprecated the commencement of the war 
in Spain, to have expressed their opinion on its most 
nofortunate termination. He described it as unfortunate, 
not merely with respect to the particular institutions of 
Spain, but to the general rights of nations. According 
to those rights, it was manifest that every country might 
alter its own institutions without consulting any other 
country, which could have no right to interfere with its 
proceedings in that respect. When, therefore, they 
recollected, that during tiie last summer a hostile army 
liad entered Spain, professedly to alter its Constitution, 
he should have thought it impossible for Ministers to ob- 
serve that courtly silence after the success of such an 
army, from which it could not be inferred whether they 
were gratified or disple&^ed at the result. He thought 
it would have been right to put into the mouth of the 
King of a free people, such sentiments of right and con- 
demnation as the occurrence ought to have inspired. It 
was an attack upon the independence of nations — a vio- 
lation of that privilege of improvement which Spain had 
a right to exercise, proceeding by slow degrees, as all 
excellence is attained, ini<tead of being plunged into the 
horrors under which that country was now suffering. 
The Noble Mover had expressed himself unfriendly to 
ail Vitraisno, but he would ask, was not Spain at present 
io a state of the most disgraceful Ultraism, compelled as 
she had been by military power to surrender her own 
prospects of improvement, no matter how imperfectly 
developed in their iufnncy? The consequences arising 
from this principle were still to be apprehended ; for 
when the law of nations was departed from, and a great 
act of injustice was done, an alteration might be said to 
take place In the relations of States, and Ministers would 
judge unwisely if they flattered themselves that things 
would rest there [hear, hear !]. It was the nature of such 
infringements to produce repeated violations of what 
was usually called the balance of power, but what he 
would rather call the independence of nations. Let them 
not flatter themselves, therefore, that the present state 
of things did not call for their utmost attention and vigi- 
lance. He would ask them to look at what that state 
was, as exemplified by the occurrences of the last six 
years, after they had been told that the relations of all 
the States of Europe, and the happiness of the people 
of every State, had been placed on the most solid founda- 
tions. Since these declarations were made, and while 
they were still sounding in our ears, the whole Continent 
of Europe was governed by three or four great military 
powers,who exercised a restless, vexatious,and tyrannical 
influence over the weaker States [hear, h^ar!]. Could 



he be contradicted in stating, that, under the present 
orderofthings,nocountry was possessed of independence 
upon any other ground than force, the force which en- 
abled it to resist injury and oppression? With this 
exception might it not be said, that a state was liable any 
time to be called upon tc renounce its rights, laws, and 
usages at the will of the great despotic Powers, subject 
to the control of no tribunal, but following their bwn 
caprice and policy, however arbitrary or mistaken ? He' 
was sore he should not be called upon to mention in- 
stances, nor did the Speech from the Throne invite them 
to make any admission to the contrary. But' when nei- 
ther the Monarchical character of the Governments of 
Wurtenbnrg and Bavaria, nor the acknowledged services 
rendered by the ancient Republic of Switzerland to 
mankind, could exempt them from act of interference, 
it was in vain to talk of security, and affectation to talk 
of respect for a principle which notliing but force could 
secure against their hostility. When there was no dif- 
ference made between those weaker Governments and 
the Government of this country, except that which was 
drawn by their respective capacities to repeal aggression, 
could he be contradicted in asserting that there was no 
law in Europe but that of the strongest r The policy of 
this country had ever been to protect the weak against 
the strong— bottoming its authority on the law of nations; 
and those who still maintained a regard for that ancient 
principle, could not fail to look with an eye of appre- 
hension and disgust on the condition of Europe at the 
present moment If the state of Europe was really such 
as he had described it— if all chiance of future improve* 
ment was to be frittered away or chained down by the 
ordinances of these few despotic Powers, and no step 
could be taken towards ameliorating the condition of 
mankind, except by the connivance of that corporation 
of Sovereigns, how consoling must it be to those who 
wished well to the cause of Liberty, to see the principles 
of Free Trade and Constitutional Independence assisted 
in one quarter of the world at least, and so far secured 
against the poison of fiilse maxims. It was not only for the 
general interests of the world, but for the peculiar inte- 
rest of England, to be united on the closest terms with 
that country, where the principles of free trade and free 
government were best understood. He was, therefore, 
glad to see, that his Majesty's Ministers had taken what 
might be considered the first step towards conciliating 
those Powers, upon whom the future benefit of the world 
appeared to depend, by the appointment of Consuls 
within their territories. He thought they ought to have 
gone further, but was glad they had gone even so far. 
He also rejoiced to find, that the United States of Ame- 
rica had taken that part in the same question which 
became both its character and its interests. It had not 
concealed its opinion— it had spoken out boldly and 
timely, and in throwing its shield over them at the 
earliest period, by recognizing their independence, had 
set an example to nations of which this country 
ought to have been more prompt to avail itself. 
They were bound to do this, when they considered 
the narrow-minded system of commerce which had been 
for some time pursued on the Continent — a system 
which had for its object the almost total exclusion of 
the manufactures and other exportable produce of this 
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QQUDtrv. Let tb^ir Lordsbips look, on the other bund, 
to^tbe immeoM nrnguitude ot ihh qneMion, e« it affect- 
ed, and was likely to affeot, oqf oommerQiel iuteroovirw 
wHb the 9ther $i^ of tbe AtUntio« A great proportion 
of South Amerioa was at tbia iDomeAt free ; it wae 
accessible to ear ceauneroei and was capable by indafH 
try to have it& number of consamera iiioreaeed, upon 
tiie same priqciple that a part of North America in* 
creaaed from three millions to. ten millions of coosumera. 
At present the population of Sooth America amouated 
iQ 16 mil}iona Ondependent of fd«^r miUioaa in the 
Brazils), which population, according to the same 
ratio, might, in the course of the next forty years, be 
increased to from 50 to 60 millions of coasumers; and, 
let it be obaerved, that the South Aoiericans were great 
^nsumers of articles of European, and particularly of 
British manufacture ; according to a recent calculation, 
each individual upon an average consumed European 
articles to the an^ipuot of from 8 to 10 piasters, being 
about 2L annually. He called upon their Liordships to 
consider for a moment the serious advantage of aecuring 
a trade so important to the wellaxe of tUs country ? 
^ut when b/B made this statement ; when be so called 
upon their Lordships, did be mean to say that they 
ought to do an act of injustice, or that they ought to 
deviate in any way from that open and straight forward 
<»urse, which it was for the honor, as well as for the 
i Interests of this idngdom always to follow ? Quite the 
contrary; but he had yet to learn, that when our 
honor and our interests equally indicated the course 
which was to be followed— when, in order to attain 
what was most desirable, we had only to do tiiat whicb 
wi^ an incontrovertible principle in this Icmgdom— 
namely, to recognize the indepeodenoe of a cou»try 
which had a manifest right to govern itself— a right 
claimed in this instance, as well from habit as from the 
total incapacity of the parent country to gavem itj 
with these fstcts before him, he had yet t<^ learn why we 
should be deterred from forming a ceotieetidiii at oooe 
Konorahte to our character, and beneficial to our be^^ 
interests. They were bound also to recog ntee the iode- 
pendeuce of South America^ as by doing so they g«ve 
agreater extension to public liberty, and of course to 
the peace and tranquillity of Europe. Upon tUs 

S rounds be could not help wishing that his Maiesty^ 
Jinislers had been a Uttle moce explicit with the other 
European Powers upon Ibis point. Had they been 
more £pee and open in tbe speech delivered from hfe 
M^esty to-day, he bad not a doubt that tbejr wooW 
nave met with the concurrence and aupiport of every 
independent man in the country [hear, hear !]. There 
were other points t^f a minor nature introduced, wUeb 
it WHM not his intention to enter into at any length, aa 
other, apd, perhaps, more proper opportucdtles would 
occur of discussing them ; but there wew some wWeh 
he found it impossible to pass over in silence. One of 
^lese had been spoken of at much length by tbe Noble 
l«ord,w.ho moved the Address^he meant the state of 
our West India. Coloaies. He-agwed with the NoUe 
l4ord, in thhakingthat this subject oogdh* to be treated 
with the utmost ca^itipu ; and that a gceat deal ought to 
be done, while a«^ JiUle.as possible was said upon it;~ 
j^cvee losing sight of the main pomt«-4he aioelioratien. 



of the condttipn of the SUve pepnlation in those 
Colonies, The Ifobte Lord [Lortoo] had stated much, 
with respect to Ii^and, and he agreed with bis Lord* 
ship In thinking that much had been done to remedy tbe 
4)$tress^ wluob existed in that country ; be felt, how- 
er^ff that tbe e^U lay deeper, and be wished Govern* 
meni would bold out some efficient remedy for it Tbe 
new tithe system and the poiice act hath certainly pro- 
duoed inuch alteration ; in short, a great opening had 
been made, and be trusted it wi^ only an approximation 
to that which was so much desired. He trusted the 
affidrs of Ireland would be brought particularly under 
their consideration, and, if so, doubtless tbe advocacy of 
its interests would <aU into much abler hands than his. 
His Lordship said, in coadosion, that he had little or 
nothing more to aidd ; it was not his intention to pro- 
pose any Amendment, but be could not sit down with- 
out again expresaiBg a wish IbAt his Majesty's Ministers 
had t^en more open and decided iu their to»e upon the 
points to which he had already alluded, and particnlar- 
ly with respect to South America. However, one step 
had been taken in the appointment of Consuls, and he 
trusted it was only a prelude to measures which would 
at once remove all doubt with respect to the light in 
which he wished to view these Colonies, [bear, bear !]. 



AbUmot from Lord Liverpool's J^eeck, 
. on the Address. 

^ It was not his intenfton to go nito a delml of the other 
parts of the Noble Marquis's q)eeeh, as many other and 
ntore conveAlent periods would presf^nt tfaem«9elves £ur 
their diseussibn. One observatioQ, bowevisr; of the 
Noble Manptis he could not pass over — namely, his 
expressioa of regret *^ that his IMi^esty'e Mtmsters 
had not hec» mere expliett. upon certain poidts-con- 
oeeled with oiur foreifn policy." After what took 
plaee last session^ and after those repeated deetasatioi^ 
then made by khai, (Lord Liverpooi), it was not, he 
Itoped, necessary that be nhotild now tro«ble their 
L«^dshJps with a xepetilkm of his opinfona. Am\ it wa.s 
tbe less so, because tketr LorKhlps would do him tbe 
jws/Hoe to rocoUeet, that every ofoeervatlion ot his last 
Session had been oaore than fijlly proved by the evenU 
which had since occurred [hear, "^ hear !]. He ha* I never 
hesMaiied to say openly, that France ongfat not Co have 
invaded Spain; he dsprecated ail interference of 
Fraftce wiab Spain; aot on the principie that one 
coiiHtry faRs.nci right to interfere with the internal mg^n* 
latioBs of anoilwr, beeonse he thought th»t such a rule 
was UaUe to very makiy exceptions, but because he felt 
(ia this instance) France bad no shadow of ri^fat to 
itttolrfero wf th tbe internal regnlatiecns of Spain [iiear !| 
He had been always of omion that bpain onght to be 
left to hetself, and tiuit, however she might be divided 
hf domeslK taotioBs^ tbosor fection^ should be allowed 
io deni with each 0ther ; but, when the tiuestion dki 
ariiae, when the invasion of Spein was tiireatesed, his 
M^esty's Minntevs fett it their duty to adviee that 
Spain sAiOnid make a ceneeasiou, lEOt io France, but to 
Spain hersoii inordertD'aveittthe calamities with wbieh 
she was threaiteoed; tbey did this becanse they felt 
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thai )»y; ^ ^WPfomfie ^bib^^owiiiMt.iMare^thtthOr 

RQr DJ; Spiiin, tmi, on ib# ^oni^afiri woulii b^ iifcqlgp to 
^oar# Ii«r^ ^ter gp^efoiMtd «)i0. W4iu}4 «v«ii 41i« 
^viU ^ wMpiifkfi iv#s tbriiMH^wd* U|Hi» tbte srooAii 
i\ Yf9^ Unb4 '^¥ MH)^9ly> Mmic^BW tQt#rlfff4»4> Mt bj 
men^^^ l^qt by «4vieo} Mi be woold ^ evM ib« 
most ai^^lpu^ $i|pport€iQs of the Coii«t|t9Uao«Jiiito of 
Spain, vh^or they did »o% at ihU oioimaM rwfei ibf^t 
the party did mt 4t PQW Aot upon tbftt lulvioeTbear!}? 
The ad^ip^ wa, hi^imviiri «^ti4>Md whiAloiUwed? 
Tbe F«e«/9li ar<»sr Iw^^d 4p«i^, i^od b» wHad upaq 
thi^ir JUo'ds^iiiia to r^aU lo^tbak r^collMUoi^ wbet tte 
rpcapUoa 9^ tba4 ^rm^y tmd bM»* fiupppae we bad 
])^an pTP«^d Uito tbat wu*^ suppoaa w« bad «( qam 
foairasad- in support of t)m> CQ^atitatioAal Spwiaivdid 
wbiitm^rt.purfo0)iAi99 biiY« be«Q, urban w# pafMiMd 
tba i)^»iin^r Ir wWith. tli« gimat inaa9» tbe immeoie mus^ 
ilty ^ the StiMiMib pfofde tre^t^d tb# Con^titiDtfiMit 
Wt^^t^q^ b9 au9 fo^ingfi wban we foaqd tb^va Umn 
tpwa to town baiii^tf t)» Fr«QcbMiitfifif d^Uaefera, and 
utt^npg ^V4rcsr dei»iiiii4)«|(iQ« «g«iii94 tbe C^eprt i ti itt en 
aadata.a|]|ipQjrteffa ? . Frw^ y^hnt , did tbii feelMig arae ^ 
Wajs it irQm a. ipve €i( fft^dwn^ nr {i^ma lov^ pf that 
af wbieb tto CanftituUw want tn dai^rive tkem^ Wat 
thera, he i^ei4d<adkt a owolify in tbf lyorld siora 
jedlpua tban Spain waanf any Foreign iotnrfaivenee ^ 
Wa« tberit f ny n^tinn fl»#fn pledged* wora davatad (a 
its aoci^nt babi^ 9n4 pmatioa^? Ha. Hv>qU 90 w aay 
what b9 bad avid intba oaniM nf .last 4priU t)^at,,baiari 
ever $p^Q«ar4a nwigbt batf^ n.foraigA anem]r<^baw»atnf 
tjb^y nqiigbi ojp|^aaa ihamseivad la i^ inter farenna evan 
Mf a foTQign frmndii^ei# waa notbiag wt^^.tbay i^ated 
ittpre tbfvp tbi^Conatitntian nl ^^iiNW an mn^Wid l^aan 
iiaid [h/9a4$, bfnr !}« Won}d .4)»e.N.eh^ ]Ma«qnJ|p^ Iban 
have th^ Qa^einaiant af tbiacwntcy Intarfi^ffu for tUa 
y^urpo^^ nC i*Qvetag lApaijf aia iipqit«aaa MMaprJitji, nf tbe 
^paai^b nntH>a a ayitaox al <rovam#ap4 whijt^h tlmy 
detestad ? Would ha-baj^a MitMat^ai: plunge tlmnatlaA 
la war^ for tbe p\iifp<)^Q£siH)^pia'iHiog ifant wiiiab tnrnad 
OP) to be Quigr a ve«y spall pfopoiitiqn of tbe SpanWi 
paoplaE Tl^. ]^(4da lizard C&oaoiera> bad aaid.^andt ba 
<»Uy <^rq€^ wjtjh^ \\lm HI tba aaeiaatimj* thnt Ultsraism of 
whatevej? party waa tu be acqarnbata^^ Ant wkara. waa 
tbfi I itr^^JbM^ io tbjia ol^le? Tbet Uiiraiaaa of Spiain waa 
the Ujlt;raia« of ^^% peofjia vtbiey it waa wlip decided 
with an ulAva feeHng, if tbaiff liotdsbipa pl^amd, i^nat 
that C<>Ofiti(t[a^jn«. wMob tbe Noble< Mar^qia woiiifl liave 
IJiniaterH ^rat npc^.tb^aa. ; l^ tbam lnoH». m na .had 
already: i3ni4» to,tlia laoeption of. tba Freiwah intSpaia-^ 
i(9t tJtum Ue^ te .4be» aia^iner in lahipb ^ lilindrifMi^ 
^riikca H hp, ooannanda^ tbiit wmy waa iiamNed; [baa«» 
h^ar.l]. ^nd Ijffpretbn feltfil due tetbatfa^nLpaasaqega 
(t];ie Dul^ d:Anisoi|Ieau^>tOtStnte, Ibnt wbMa.be>: (Lend 
Liverpo<^> depnaeeted att interlaffaaoa wit)); 8|iwi i)]? 
France, be jbU b^aad to declare, that tbeo/ondnot oi 
lu8 Royal. Hlghaeiaiii, while at tbe head ol the invading 
army, waaboth noble and genarona* aodi gaye;a faic 
promUe o( wiiat. migjlit'be e^paot^ from faiw wjitn be 
supceadad to. that Xb^ooe- to. wdiidb ba waa at p^raaent 
tbe preminiptirvat hair [er ie« e^ hea^ bear ! in % pecnlia? 
maujoer frAHPt JUoid Hollaoii^. wbiob jmre* acboad.by 
seraral: ?e^,a int cHSareat; pnrln eC tjm Uonaa}. Hw 
^>^i. Eligji^i^fia; ba4»: ^Mli; iA) Franm and; In Sp«te» 



.tn ahaek the aptritof Cltn^iMn, -aA^ t|a j {ft 
nanvr^fn^amMadcoeedad. ^' Fbr niTfeetf (aafd the 
NaMn Lomt), I naadd no maife think e< employtne 
Briliali b nynn al a to throat dM^n' tbr throdti of tha 
Sfmnlbht pnnphi' a CbnMtatlon ^ whieh they detested"^ 
than K <*a«ld enploy them for the purpose of involving 
them in tbe meat algeot slavery," [hear, hear!]. H^ 
nnnft. aame to a qneation^ tonOhed upon by the Noble 
Marqnii, and certainly one of the ver^ greatest im* 
parlason^he meant nor tatari^oartn with South America'. 
The Nahle Marquis had not fovnd fault wl^h what bad 
hann .done, but >onty regretted that Minttffers h^d not 
dnneiennugh ; and exprasaed a wish tbe#thay had gone 
fiirthMf. Far falmaelf, he felt not the slightest fear In 
meeting the qneation aa be bed forieerry met it,' that 
waa to say, in the most open and candid iitRBtter; He 
called npon their Lordships to loolc to tbe fir8t Span'ush 
Revolution, last wnr, aad'thny wnadd'find that a strong 
discussion had taken place, as to whether the British 
Government ought to tidir^ part with tbe\Court of Spain 
on the one hand, or devote its energies to the support of 
theindepen4anAeo€Sniitbiinntriea,«niflinoUibr. 8eiiie 
prelaired tha formnrpolloy ) kufctlm Britlah^o^rnmenl 
thonghidUtoentiy, and they found tbattte wbei^i policy 
waatoletjipainaetnponitvown t eaedrceB,«lway8oirertt)ff 
anr nd'vrloe tn them aa in the eonrss whi«fi it a^aa moal 
ad vJndble to pniana. Their Lordabips ireeld tomember 
what bad taken place before the full appokitiherft Of,iiiif 
NoWe.nnd< GnUanf Friend (the I>iike of Wellii^g-ionX 
to the tcbMicamnaaad to: 6pai|].;ahey would »!^ beai^ 
in miad (bngloeioun reaate' ao^iiajFed hyhn« talents ifid 
peraa«nrbige2erli€ina^{heary heB#!|v WliM thetmavin. 
9pain. waa at laaelh: enodaidpd,. iind the Kkii^ setr "at 
Ubrrterttha ^aealien with rei^et to th^ (iulonieb v^vi^ 
agitai^fand the mediation ic^fthtsieoowtry waa request* 
nd» nad with a: view io tbe«eitoratlon-of the> Colonies to 
Spain » fat thai waaontoiJhn-qiaBstibn,.bntwith> view 
to thnaaaicnblaad.^mant ef the then exiilrUng diC^ren* 
oaa.. S^pnin rejected enr offaris Irom tbni to titnie' ;; in a 
woad, ahe cageeted them, unttt* aha foon^ herself strlpi 
Md> «af olmoat her laat Snnth American prov>nc^: 
Under itheae chrenmstaneta, the Noble Marmils (Lahs^ 
down»)„ had atatad, ^tbnttfia first step bed bearS taken 
by appointing Cnnanfetn 8onab Ameriea, and ihnt he 
bafed thia eonraa of policy would be followed ap/' 

I Ha bed only to aoewna -to-thia, tbat if any inypvei^foil 
waa nnteataiaed timi he were in any way fettered or 
bnand to Spaui, theperaons entertaining it were totally 
mbtakan. One eb^aci of the Addaesa wmio renMre 
every aiackimpreaaiDn if it eixiated. We-wnre nnder no 
abiigatioa ta Spniav or ta any ottit*r Pew^, an the 
autg^^ Theie waa; nottain|r tn prevent oa f»om pursQ. 
ing< anr own nmiraa with raapeot aa Sonth Amerk>a. 
One bmudsi mem petfeetly^ ftee* We were wholly 
nnfetlnrnd. We were nt Uherty to 4n wteiever tbe 
intereata ef Omal*Britain and the elicumalatt€«8 hi 
whinh the woaldmaa plaoady might dniarmhie ue fo do. 

I At the aamn time ha by n» a^aw detiiad that ft wotrid 
be nmtariayjradeasategnoila If Spate oontd' be indiioed 
hemilf In anknoasiedgfc ths fMnaanneni independency 
of bra colnnieai UstiL that wean dme, bnwei«r Hnde^ 
pendant they mifdttibn dmfaeiB, Ihare wnold olwnya 
uiaL n nnmibac of. awhignathas and n oambaas of practi- 
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eal difiiooUies in the intercourse with those eolodies. 
He therefore perfectly agreed with the Noble Af arqiih 
that if the independence of the Spanish colonies were 
recognized by hpain herself, suoh a recognition Would 
oe infinitely advantageous. All that he (Lord Liver- 
pool) maintained was, that this country was not bound, 
either by the recognition or the abstinence from reoog* 
nition of the Spanish Government, to act in any dtber 
manner than that, which might appear to be c(>ndaeive 
to its own interest^ or rather to the general interests of 
£urope. He had made this distinct statement because 
it certainly was highly desirable that Parliament, ^and 
the country at large, shonld know precisely how this 
question stood ; that they should know that his Majes- 
ty's Government were perfectly free and unfettered 
With respect to it. 



Lord HoflantTs Speech. 



Lord Holland spoke to the following effect :— I Hm 
afraid, my Lords, I shall disappoint the hope Expressed 
by the Noble Mover and Seconder of the Address, that 
it would pass with the unanimous concurrence of your 
Lordships. For, although I do not feel myself oali^ 
upon to press upon year Lordships the adoption of any 
other Address than that before us- although there are 
many topics in that Address in which I cheerAiUy^ con- 
cur and acquiesce— and although I readily acknowledge 
that, as it struck my ear, it contained no strong expres* 
dons to whioh I entertain any insuperable objection — 
yet, before I sit down, I shall feel myself bound to state 
why I do not think the general tone and temper of that 
Address at all such as should receive your Lordships' 
approbation in the present awful aod critical situation 
of this country, and in the present extraordinary state 
Off Europe. Before, however, I proceed to that part of 
the question, I am desirous of saying iii what parts of 
the proposed Address I concur. In the first topic of 
the Address I have the satisfaction to say that I com- 
pletefy concur. I most readily, and indeed most 
happily acknowledge that the internal prosperity of the 
country is greater, aod that the country Is in that point 
of view more flourishing than it has been within my 
recollection at any former period of the opening of a 
Session of Parliament. Nay, my Lords, I am ready to 
go a step further. I am ready to acknowledge that 
that prosperity is, in some degree, owing to the wisdom 
and firmness with which this and the other House of 
Parliament, as has already been so ably stated by my 
Noble Relation, proceeded to carry Into effect the 
re'sumptioH of cash payments ; and I owe it more to 
candour to make this statement, because I was, cer^ 
tainly, somewhat appalled by the contemplation of that 
proceeding; aod, in private at least, expressed my 
hesitation with respect totheprobability of its successful 
issne. But at the same time^ my Lords, I am by no 
means prepared to say, with the Noble Lord, that it is 
fair to give to his Majesty's Ministers some degree of 
credit for the presmt prosperity of the country. 
Recollecting the conduct and language of the Noble 
Earl opposite, daring the time that the country was in 



distmis, I cannot allow that ft is ibir to give Grovern- 
ment any credit for its present condition. We all 
recollect, my Lords, that when the country was sunk iq 
that deep distress whioh was the result of the dreadful 
war which she had so long waged, and of the barbarous 
system to which she had had recourse for the purpose 
of maintaining it, the Noble Barl opposite, on being 
questioned with respect to the cause of the existing 
evil, attributed it without difficulty to Providence. 
At one time he told us that Providence had made the 
people of this country much too amorous, and that the 
population was in consequence excessive ; at another 
time he said that Providence was too bounteous, and 
that the produce of the soil was much too plentiful. 
Now, however, it appears that, although I believe the 
eloquence of the Noble Earl, however powerful, has 
not been able to root the passion of love out of the 
breasts of our young men, or his devotion, however 
sincere, to put a stop to the rains from Heaven, we are 
in a state of great prosperity. That being the case, it 
does not seem to me to be ftiir for the Noble Barl to say 
** See ! this is my work/' It does not seem to me to be 
fair that, when we are in distress, Providence and 
natnre are to be charged with being the cause of that 
distress ; but that, when we are in prosperity, we are 
to be called upon to admire the prodigious wisdom of 
his Majesty's councils, as having created that prosperity 
[hear, hear, hear !]. In the fact, however, of the 
existing prosperity, I cordially concur ; and it is doe to 
me tn candour to mention another part of the Address, 
to whioh I agree. 1 allude to thtf passage founded on 
that part of the Speech from the Throne which speaks 
of an arrangement with Austria, by which we are to be 

riaid a part of the sum due to us from that country — 
Lord Liverpool, across the table— *^ A small part."}. 
The Noble &irlsaysa small part. Well, we most be 
content. We must not look a gift horse In the mouthy 
although really this payment Is any thing but a gift ; 
and if we were to. look into its mouth, we should cer- 
tainly see the marks of age ; nor does it require much 
political jockeyship to discover that a great deal of 
work has been taken out of it in the shape of interest 
[a laugh]. But however that may be, 1 am bound to 
acknowledge that the Noble Secretary of State, and 
that the Noble Duke by whom the arrangement was^ 
effected, are entitled io praise for iheir conduct. This 
is my opinion, even if we get only what will pay Lord 
Stewart's embassy to Vienna, although I should be glad 
to hear that we get more. My Lords, I am willing to 
give to air who have participated in this transaction 
their fair share of praise. I have already said that I am 
ready to acknowledge the merits of the Noble EatI 
and the Noble Duke with respect to It. However 
unaccustomed to bestow praise in that quarter, I am 
even ready to praise the Emperor of Austria for an act 
wliich was certainty of a personal nature,— an act pei«^ 
formed not only without the approbation, but against 
the consent of his Ministers. Nor, my Lords, can I 
refrain from believing that we, who sit on this side of 
your Lordship's house, are entitled to some little share 
of praise for this operation. I hope the Noble Lord 
who presides over his Maiesty*s Councils will not again 
talk of improprieties in debate ; I hope he will hence- 
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forward acknowfedfe tint a little ^^ain laiiguage otter- 
ed 10 Parliameiit may aoiiietiiiiea be productive of the 
mtMit beoefloial effects I am aare^ indeed, that the 
Nobte Lord will do thiaj became there is not one of 
yoar Lordships who, after he has passed ont of the door of 
this House, will not declare his conviction* that the 
language held on this side of the House on the subject 
of the Austrian loan, has been mainly instrumental to 
the arrangement that has been made. I now, my 
Lords, come to a part of the Address on which I feel 
considerable difficulty ; completely agreeing as I do 
with my Noble Friend near me, that it is a subject on 
which it Is much wiser to act than to speak. If I were 
called upon to distribute the blame of having brought 
matters to the state in which they now are in the West- 
Indies, I believe that the appoHionment would be very 
geaeral. I am sorry to sav that I should feel compelled 
to Mame his Majesty's Ministers; that I should feel 
compelled to Mame the body to which I belong, 
namely the West India Planters ; that 1 should feel 
liompelled to blame the Afri^n AMOciation; that I 
riioold even be compelled to blame the House of Com- 
mons; all i>arties seem to me to have been to blame. 
It is a subject, my Lords, on which, for various and 
obvious reasons, I am not disposed to dwell. I would 
Bot have touched upon it all, had it not occupied so 
large a portion of bis Majesty*s Speech. Abstractedly, 
I have not only no objection to the sentiments which 
the speech contains upon this topic, but they are such 
M meet wiih my sincere and hearty concurrence. 
Perhaps, however, it may be a question of prudence and 
policy, whether or>ni»t it was advisable to contrast 
operating motives so strongly as they are there con- 
trasted; and to call upon Parliament in the way in 
which Parliament is there called upon. I can under"- 
stand that it may be prudent and expedient, on certain 
occasions, for this and the other House of Parliament 
to advise his Majesty on proceedings which require the 
active interference of the Executive Government ; but 
! do not exactly understand on what principle it is that 
^i8 Majesty, in his Speech from the Throne, comes to 
tiie Parliament of the United Kingdom to originate theae 
proposed measures with respect to the West Indies. 
If ail that is meant is to require the concurrence of 
Pariiament in the augmentation of troops in tlfe cold- 
Dies, I wish that bis Majesty's Government had consi- 
dered the fever— 1 readily admit the improper fevei' 
which prevails there, and had been more cautious in the 
language used on the occasion. As to the measure of 
augmentation itself, it is a step that appeari to me to be 
indispensably necessary, and in which therefore I shall 
most cordially concur. Opposed as I usually am to any 
ioerease in our military establishments^ it is especially due 
from roe on the present occasion to say, that in the pre- 
sent state of our colonies in the West Indies, it appears to 
me to be both wise and necessary to augment the mili- 
tary force of the country. The first day of the session 
is not the time to enter into any details on the subject, 
but I cannot refrain from strongly rec^ommending, in 
the event of any insurrection or attack in the Island with 
^bich I am the most connected, that the system pursued 
duriog the Maroon war, by that excellent officer, 
Major-Gen. Walpole, both . with respeot to the hefedth 



and the distribution of the troops, should be immedi- 
ately adopted. I am happy to bear this testimony to an 
able and zealous officer ; not becanse I have the honor 
of being his private friend, but becanse he is an emineiit 
public man, highly distinguished in the discharge of his 
public duty; most meritorious, and most unrequited! 
I trust and hope, that if tinfortuuately the British troops 
should again be called into operation in the island of 
Jamaica, they may be conducted with as much bravery, 
skill, enterprize, and humanitv, as they were on the 
occasion to which I have alluded. 1 now, my Lordsj 
come to that part of the Address on which it is neces- 
sary for me to make a few remarks, in order to explain 
the reasons which justify me in withholding my assent 
to it. Of the whole tone and temper of that part of 
the Speech, I disapproved when I heard it, and what has 
since fallen from the Noble Mover of the address has only 
tended to confirm that disapprobation. I do think, my 
Lords, that the state of difficulty in which this country 
is placed with respect to the rest of Europe, is any thingbut 
a subject of joy and satisfaction. I am not prepared to say 
that that state is big with the most evil consequences ; but 
I am prepared to say, that it is a new and awful (state : 
and that to an extraordinary degree. Since we last 
met, my Lords — no matter what the form of the Spanish 
Constitution, no matter whether it is monarchical^ 
aristocratic, or democratic, but, since we last met, there 
is one fact which no one can deny — the Government of 
France is in military possiession of Spain. It may have 
been unavoidable, it may have been prudent, nay, it 
may have been meritorious, on the part of our Govern*- 
ment, to abstain from taking any steps by which this 
possession might have been rendered more difficult, if 
not wholly prevented ; but, surely, my Lords, this is 
not a state of things which the Noble Lords opposite 
are warranted in telling us we ought to [contemplate 
with joy and satisfaction. I do not mean that they 
used those precise words, but In the present aspect cf 
the political horizion, any intimation of that nature 
seems to me most wonderful. My Lords, 1 hold that 
the situation of England, with reference to the rest 4>f 
Europe, i^ such as must give birth to the most anxious 
apprehensions in every English mind. Putting aside — 
although to do so is to act in a manner most unconge- 
nial ft> my own feelings— but putting aside all consider- 
ations 'friendly to human freedom, and looking at the 
question on the dry ground of mere English interests, 
1 repeat, that the present situation of England appeara 
to me (to be fraught with serious danger. My l4ordp, 
what is that situation? To estimate it duly we must 
advert to the early period of the French Revolution, 
and of the war which so spee^dily followed. I contend^ 
my Lords, that for the last seven or eight years we have 
departed entirely from the ancient policy of thi^coaq*-. 
try; aye, that we have departed entirely fropi the very 
policy which we adopted at the commencement of the 
Revolution in France. Having done so; and the 
departure having led to events which threaten th^ 
security and happiness of these Kingdoms, I say. tbat it' 
Is indispensable tnat we pause and deliberate before we 
determine what line of policy we will henceforward' 

?irsue. What was the ancient poliey of this country ? 
o |irevent the predominance of any Indivdual poi?er 
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on t^lm of 9,aiDit aRp.9f itp our ^r, U h»d f^vf^p 
beeo .taf opiaiQp of djiu* ^bje^t wr^iti^rf , ap4 oi^p: w^i^ 

^uJ>jf ct to oai^ wU, tte pfparity ^f GrR9j-J?nt*iq w^uW 
t)6 ferfqu^Iy ^n^fti^^refefl Wb*t I pop^en^, my ^fl^^jj^ 
if, tUat it }» very iq^inateri^) wbi^fbpi? tbi* po*|fef i^.j^ 
tlie ^nds of ^n juo^iviapitl oir pf * ^o»»<?4^r4^y J-x 
whether IJ Is ia H»e Ji^nd«i of tbp Pply App^toijfjfli 
Churcb of Rpipp, 9f t^je Gropd MopaffDi^e. pf Napp|#po 
Bpnapart^, or pf t^g Holy ^lUa^t^ce. T«IP wpr, ip tll« 
early part of tlju^ preuipli $oTplat|op, prigio^fed (n ih§ 
celebrated Decrp^ of the I^^b ^f Npveipii^; tb^i 
Decree by wjjiph the ^I^tipp^ Conye^tlop Mi. o^t 41 
promise pf a^ff^pe ^o all pei^p}^ w)^q w^r^ 4i^pp«^4 
to sha^e off alleg^i^opp tp tMr t^Ppct^ve^pvpmni^p^, 
yfJ^Y w^8 tbisD^prep (*ppxipujjt bpc^uffi It^iaipt^ix^fl 
a r1g:bt of iaterferifpce oi) t}nf P^rt of t^ goy^rnmeatpf 
one state with tha^ pf ^qipt)ier. I^ iD^li^^|r^,^Qt wi^ tbft 
liature of tbp ifQyer,nv^et3^\ wbiqji ij i« tbua ^t^iniptad iq 
oppose l9. It nxay l^p a ipojwroby, M way b? fkq,ftri»tQ-i 
cracy, it may l|e a ^amopr^py, U Wiy bp th$i mppii 
ati ' " " - - - 



^autifp! form tbiit a wjfpv union of tlie. tkfB^ f^cj^ 




And yet it (9 this doip^p^riug principle op which tba 
Holy AlIMce feave prpepi^ed. it ii| pf| t^if doipiepprr 
ipg Pnnpiple t^i^f J. W b^vp Iwi^Tled fi lartfe ^d 
Mw^rful toritpiry, a^d t^^^a Dos^pflpiqp of 1^. Jfc i^ 
916a!:,. ^y If^rA^ Vr^t tte^R pa^ V flo d|f preppp in tbo 
principle, ^^rij^^tBr acj,e< Hpop by w uadividqia,.«ir by 
a cQrifedprac^, Jt ^'^ps ^a^ t^i^ piflepi^ pf tb|f| qp^«T 

»t^t»?pf tbiniw. 




orpers ;— it M ^^o t^^e Vf ^rs V JCipf W;i(lii^iH jr-U Ipd Iq 
the w^r^ pf Lpjd C^a^^^m. 

ftu t wbeo, by tl^at cquifse pf eveb^^ ^kVfV I sMl %\^fiv» 
consider inpsty^nfprtqnatp, the Kmg 9f f^rajg^pp iiepa^np. 
rtie mere nomiivpe of that ^opfe^fx^cy^ i^ aspept p^f 



affairs 
which 
-sons 




quia copi^i^ugip hm It by tl»elr avm mhyf^^mtiWt 

spon^ihility fof their factions. ' ii^y l^Qif4j9m^)ef$( ^L| 

t }r^^ &^¥tf ^f^^ Sm}Y 9C cp<|C»ri^flq^ ^ a 4m^ 

letfer,^ T^ pr9¥« tt^^t «uch ^ tjii^iit F«<»«HpW^ Vwfc Ht 



should cpptjpug tp hq^^4 ^^ ^X ^'ifii*' ^ 
T9Ttl 

^^'^^T'deefd^s.' tv ^op 6r^t thi^, n^w >y^m ^^c^Im 1^^^^^ 
pearaiyse, it as^upaed tftiR^hftpe of 911 Autogr^b Tre^ty> 
Thes^ Despots ^rri^ted to.t^emaelvpf \hfi, qbftfacitac pf 
tlie Holy Alhapp^t^ The S^cifet^y of $ta^ for tbi« 
^^ntryx'I?o^^ C«si%wagh, at ite eoAipj^u^jp^fipp, cpn- 
siderpd it fs aHp^tJ^er ha,rBp(!pss. l|e cc^d ifipt ^^p^^ibp. 
to the fears pf thosp wtip mw danger fai spcb a combina** 
tion . ^ There wa^ uptbing at all ip it^ 4«i4 ^ Foirelgn 
Secrptary^ and tt was oply bec^psp ^|fia ^vw^pp^oAt oX 
this country was precluded^ from tjlfe ts^ap<p l\|^| forop^it 
wore, by the Cppstaution (w)|?icb prcaictibwd tj^at tpiavpig^ 
act of cpnnexiop with a foroijg;|j B9W 4^ iWna'teiTO of 
a responsible Minister wi^ D^pessf^ryjf,tha^€^reatBrjj(^j^^ 
was npt a party to it. 'fhis. very pjt^ti^n, tbp.cigb. 
founded' upon fprm^Mty* iuyolyed flift very pi^*ncip|o olj 
the question. Wljat MJpi«tpr WffJ^ ^aj^p.i^^ptarpd to 



k%m mi Nil fiiMMM. M mill. %4MPiiiHmt? Ai tM 
«gpo|On| Ml9ift(piys«e«» mtmmmfif mjfbmMeratd 

k94 Mmmmi'tt¥m^ mk^ Nmb boai^<|i«i«|ioci Md 
j^«(^§ ti^vp AiPM iitaifi^s Ji^j^p»bPgfipl^4iMliM 
itfplf, It v^rmii «^f#>«tb, M<aiiPMi» ibr tl)»fqym«erv«^ 
Mmb p| t^ MP8#fffi!»M priM«4p* Momwwbimt prinr 
gJPteJ ^ Wh*tWa*)*»*l>«*AWlpl«? A».Pl*Wteftd,4heo, 
%W ^W §vow4rf. ^y tbPid cimfrpjfAlprft* H wf« tbp right 
pf pqe pifiplo,goi[i«P(ipHiiAftS9 PO(t Witb nspMi tp tbaii 
iDtere^tf or tb^ir ppi|u<^9#i but spl^ly bft tbe^pa^mtion 
pf big ipvrp frU) PP QPpv«i^'^ I#egiiipi%cy tbev durod to 
Pf »M9, tti9ng t|># tei^lP. pot 4li Ufl tru9 aad bnHowod aigf 
piOe^tipDy ^f i^gprd to thoM l^wa^pd pnempto vbidi 
ibB r^W» pf mMfcM k^ miQtioo«4i hii upon the 
wMpd jmimBUPP tbp( b^eflp4it«iny p<9««r ig^, nttder 
fv^y«¥rpp«p#l^ppPYa.i|d in ^y#fY»i<»i4ti»P« t4 bp uohsid 

5^4 Bftf wlwaM. iwerpty imwrn Ifci** niatad M Wa^ 
^IfLcy plajmi 4ipr^6i^rdii|g4ltQfPthM:t]|# qi«i4wtitftbe 
W^^^m PQ9«e#>tur 1^ ^9 iMiirr iHial Im iil(»dMd^ wtia 
-i-Bp piat^ uriipt ipisprips b# hpaped upan bi3 nnbafipy 
4^^PP^ -bm figbt to^ptiapp ip bifl.illi^till«,^v^^ pew 
tp ^ l^ifpiipd, apd tho^ wboae bi^fipiMPK bdbad das^ 
troyed w?^^ to be 4^^1ed if 1ib»T v^tpispd upop fiiat 
p^tujr^l re|pe4yf a fhaogp of dy«»sty. L&ok at. the 
^tpry of Napt^ [hfpr, bfiar!]-~look at ika. advaPpM 
tb^fip lyretpbrd pripeiplpi^bpvp ipadp.iitiififi tbp ipdopfOn 
4wm of thM fmu^^ ^6|v)s viqiatedl l^tfUU M^pd^tha 
l|g]^ fir^t bppkp Ip upoip Ibp Kxpppfivp Qovprp«M|ataf 
thiQ oopptry as tp thp rtnl puf poses^ of the Hofy i^Uianoa 
— tbw itW%fi>tbM (pr thP firatt tMPP, Ibo M.iPjatpr fan 
Fc^r^i^. A|ra^<«» Wrd Caatlereagb, ,perQptv«4.thia tliat 
Aut^&t^b Tf ta^ ira« not thai v^ry lipritlltti|(» ppmaaa* 
i^g) p^Qplpi pppibiPPttop wliiob bcdiad at Smt iipagmed 
ap4 4?«6¥'M>Qd. He felt tbat it bad; g)iwa pfilitokaos 
Wbio^ ie^ a ^vitkfk Miukt^l no dopbt thatpt JeaatOjceat 
$nti^(p p^ld P^ li»apai*y to it It waa^^^pp thattto 
fifpblp SapfQt«rydi4 pot even \\\en anppjilil^ nueJi dpsiRa 
to pontfH^ip^ #^ pretapsipAa; althpwig^h^ wm at iaogth 
pppv^pp^d ^MiA it fpjjM'aeed ^ rule of poUtioal action 
wiit^A wMh^^ thp pplipy of ibat ppuptry cailid Pat be re-.. 
cAacflpd^ J^ «SE<MJt> W4MI eop^qaesptff rnado^ not to 
opi^Pi^sy^ «L pMPiopiplp, b^t, if it wefe^ffm^W^ to^}> 
q«t of ib^ diii^^, Tbpf«. wai;, ip^podf «a apppuraoce, 
ip. ^nip vugp^ i^d^ti^rpiloatp. gtParat language, to 
ej^^^i9» ^ im9tif^^l»ti0n pf tbp pripcifdie, but this ia* 
ai^rpbciti^ ^m OOPpled with ik^ eko<)p|k>p that there 
n^prq p^j^^Ji^i^ oiispHP\«taoq0a ip the rehiti0P9. in wbicli 
4,M4rjy% %lpo<d^ w||^ i^espee^ to ^aplea, bi ^lii^h that 
pr^ppsii^wai «K^iGfd^^ Tb«Bi^ lui^t oxiat amie oon^ 
sidp^ffo^ pf tbatUPd; bujtatijl I i%otd tluM^ wbep, ibr 
tbp fiM tip^« wa ^?«^^ 0«yUed uppy» to pfOAC.unee au 
qpipippp^a sppb a prinoiple, it stiouid have beea hea 
frppi all ajipeaf^pceof amliigitity and mfsiot^rpretation, 
^A sbipuld b^ve avoidpd thi»,pi;liibitlnn of p^raoni^, wtia 

<^ Not acpeptipg* did but Wf reiiise !" 
It tffo^ I fpel as strOPgiy as aPy man the ipjuatipe of that 
yi^tipn } I hold, ip equal abhorranoe such wiciced ag* 
gcpssiona op. ti^, rights of ipdepeodeat btajbps, whether 
tj^p pep,plepf tho^ douQtries.be near or reflate— whether 
t^ey Iiipldr a gfpafj^r pr a ipaapr rPnk amongst the aationa* 
of tbff.^ivil^d world, l^bie iujuatipe, the daAgier, k ia 
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kow^9W9r^ tiiM te m o«^ of Nftplea. 1b<w >v9f# p^enIMr 
etreomnlMp^, m HM truly stated hy Us Majesty'f Mir 
Hidtera, wbiohdid ii#t oall upon this oouatry for the mo9i 
<ctke ifuterpeflitiosy m ^sompamd with more repent 
traa;$aiBii#iB«i Naples, vketber frpm its remptenf^s, pr 
\U 9Hgtder fionn^xl^n wUb this .co»iitryy was, trj^bopt 
miug ti}9tilnDrd« in a^i^vidimifl aansir, in » state of eom- 
paratire insignificsaoe, as conirastad witti our relations 
witti SpMn* VV^ had not time, besides, from the rapid 
adraQoe^of .the Austriaii Army to t^ke an active oourse. 
The tniiilai^y oMupation of that cpuntry by Austria left 
MS M ppportttAity for retinonstraiioe, or even an examina- 
tioB of th#ir pretexts for agression. No man could 
?iew thoge pretests yriih. more disgust than I do ; and 
though larg«e the question on the principle of policy 
at this moment, I am as fuliy persuaded that in the sao- 
oeHs of. thai invasioc, tlie feoapr, the rights, and the 
l^appiness'Of all independent States ivere bet in jeopardy 
[hear, hear!]. It is, boirever, edmifted, that perhaps 
ttore: is BO P^^iver hi Em rope less calculated l^y any of 
its moveoients to exeile the apprehensions of this coun- 
try than Anstria; hnt despotic as that Pofrer is, it is in 
the prinoiple that 44 hits avowed and acted upon as to 
Naptes that every reaiionable mind most discover the 
danger. Napier having tJM]$ been tiwaoberously and 
UHHistly invaded- the Mccess in thai first esslvy next l»d 
to the atlnoifi of tbe Uoly AlliaUM npnn Spam and Peer 
tiisral. Rnsaia, at first covertly, bat ieeting its way, soon 
m^de a declaration of ite intention, neyi of the oWigation 
it was under to iottrfeire wHk the sevolntfon of lipain. 
It m no fiartof siycaseto ioqntrewliat were thee^tnal 
Minffs of Uie Spanish peopie as to the merits of that 
Coinititution, whicb'tfiatif evolution obtained. I care 
not what was the preponderating iuAtenoe of partie& 
I caie not h(|w numerous were the legfona of tieiatieisni, 
aud it forms nO'part;of the queMon 'with me, what and 
bowfliiany leeatolrnviitcnd a desire to restore the old 
despotism, tP perpednhte Iho system ctf arbitrary pow^r^ 
and sacrifice to> iti^ dominatton oi one the interests 
of tnanhiMl. Tbeses are oonsideraticma . wholly out el a 
just tiew of >the subjiiot. ' Grant all ttat the oppfonents 
of thatCoQatiteliottjassiime, yet where in: the dlvistons 
of a people, on arqoestioni^fiictiig tiberimp^owemenA of 
their own ConstijUiHon,. ane these Despots to find. a 
justification for tiie attacks upon tho tights ofiinde^end- 
eat States, and the suirirersion by foron, of tiiei8o.|nstitu<* 
tions wbicb'Wiere'aeknowledged- by the organs of the 
poblio will {hear, iiear !]? I say again, I will not stop 
to inquire how the people of Spam riewed the Risvohu' 
tionary Constitution^ ^ Whatever diffel»n<M9 of opinion 
prevailed, theiarmies of the Holy Alliance were not the 
arbiters {hear, bear !]. The Despots thought otherwise ; 
they issued theiranathemes against the. people of Spain, 
and tiiey decided on the enbviersioo of tits consitution by 
force. The. Princes of the House of Bourbon, true to 
the principles. of that House, became tsremost in the 
erasade against the libeorties of mankind [bear;/ hear!] 
True, tbey firsft faeiitated^^-they'.wB^e alarmed at the 
avowalofAeir own pullers; pnrtly.Crpm the fear of 
ooasBquenCiBs, flhMl.nofcf rem any (idistaste^bf the< prkiei- 
plB;ttee(^iStnd:ipaMlyi2fit>m an. af>|irehnnaiv«i stespicion- 
that Great-Britain, in unison with her anoienit policy. 



W0u|4 OfposiJ the attempt, tbey remained apparently 
imdetennined. When, however, they got at the deptii 
ofoufpolicy,andbysneh knowledge these difficultieswere 
surmounted, the House of Bourbon at once put in execu* 
Uoa principles congenial with their ancient character. 
Aggrandizement, no matter what the object, no matter 
what the pretextr^-and it.is top true that they acted upon 
a prinpiple, the only one in which the people over 
whom they have been forced, could unhappHy be 
brought to agree with them — aggrandizement was their 
object [hear !] The maieriel was in France. These 
were the Ultra followers of these Princ^, and worldly- 
minded and janatical priests, who iiever cease, if 
possible, to realize their own objects, with a lelay of 
bad men of all parties. Republicans and Napoleonists, 
who, foUowiug the impulse of the national character, 
thought not, cared not for the desolation they effected, 
provided their love of plunder, spoliation, and conquest 
on an unoffending country was successful. Acting 
upon that conviction, M; Chateaubriand hailed the 
invasion of Spain as a means of producing national 
unanimity. It was to be the recovering point for 
Bourbon influence. Tbey were to hand over the 
independence of weaker but independent conntfies, 
as a spoil for French soldiery, to recover a security 
fwd a permanenoe for themselves [hear !]. ^* Domina- 
tionem snper alios ad servitinm suum, mercedem dant" 
[hear!], But why speak of freedom when talking of 
the fixates of the Continent? Where over its wbolo 
extent doee freedom exist [hear]? No where througb 
that vast tract. Is freedom to be found in Russia, 
I AustfiA, OP France ? I deny it. Tell me not of tho 
iMniblance of Ireedom, in what wo know to be the nmgis^ 
Iffoimumnbnkma in Chambers or Assemblies, where one 
la at a lois to decide wiMther tho profiigacy of ks 
oonnivniiee, dr the disgusting excesses of individnals, 
are mdre the subject of reprobation with every 
enHghioMd mind. I ask again where freedom is to bo 
foosid in any part of.fiorope at this motnent, bat in 
England } is there a sp6t where any man wonid«dare 
tei jiay the sort of things that I am saying now [a laogh,^ 
md cries of hear, hear*] ? It is probable that I. am a* 
this moment epeaktag what the Noble Lord fLiver«- 
pool) idees; not approve-^what is not pleasing (and 
though lam persuaded that even were he a Despot, he. 
\irould 'neither sdnd me to prison, much less to execuw 
tion)[aiaugh, and hear, hear!] ; yet I tell my Noble* 
Friend, 1 feel a much better security ii? knowing tlrat 
he doFst not, cannot [hear, hear!], Su rely v Noble 
Lords must feel i\\Bi • tbey insult the sacred name of 
liberty, when they venture to assert that the oonceruR 
of the people form any port of the views of that eombiM 
nation that domineers over Europe — ^for where can 
iim»e concerns have a friend, where there is neither 
recognized the liberty, the reason, or law? In my 
general view of the distressed Continent of Europe, 
I am most willing, on re^conslderation, to except the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. So for as its power and 
lis meMs extend, 1 sincerely believe there existS' a 
willingivess and solicitude to extepd the liberties of the 
suMeqt, and to increase tlie happiness of the people 
[hear, hear!]. The NoWe Eari at ttie bead of hie 
Majesty's Oovc^rnment, in his speeeb has panegyrteed 
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the Prince who commanded the French army in its 
Inyasion of Spain. I am not disposed to dispnte the 
elaims that that personage has to panegyric for bis 
immediate and personal conduct in the command of 
that campaign ; bat 1 do declare that 1 listened to the 
prediction, that those claims afforded futnre hopes in 
his presumptive character, when, proceeding from a 
British Member, with consternation [hear, hear!]. 
Is the Noble Lord not aware of what France has 
affected, and by what means? Does she not, at this 
moment, hold military occupation of the whole of the 
khigdom of Sp|in, its fortresses and harbour!*? Has 
she not a supreme ascendancy, not alone in Spain, but 
in Portugal {hear !]. Are not her influence, her power, 
and her ambition, upheld by a Priesthood, y^liement 
and eager to sustain and increase that ascendancy by 
all those means which they know how to employ, and 
which are too successftil over the mass of mankind 
[hear, hear![? Is not that ambitious Government sup- 
ported also by a nominal Legislature, which so far 
ossesses the power of Representation as to be able to 
ay at the feet of the Monarch all the resources of a 
fertile and industrious country, without the virtue or 
the ability to check the misapplication. Such Is the 
Government of France ; the head, I would say ; but at 
all events, a Member of that wicked confederacy that 
holds at nouirht all those principles and rights which 
were, heretofore at least, acknowledged to be founded 
on the laws of nature, aod of nations. I ask then, is 
that a state of the world that in a British Parliament 
ought to be made a subject of congratulation [hear, 
hear, hear !] ? 1 ask the Ministers of the Crown whether 
sqch a position can be satisfactory to themselves ? The 
character of our policy must be strangely altered if such 
a state of Europe can be an object of gratification to an 
English Government [hear!]. The Noble Eari has 
reminded your Lordships of the fact, that he had 
deprecated the invasion of Spain by the French Go- 
vernment* 1 ask yon also to remember the manner and 
the tone in which he deprecated that invasion. What was 
that way? Was it not that France would be the 
sufferer — that there was a great improbability of 
success — ^that its Government did not con template not 
alone the danger from Spanish resistance ; but the more 
imminent and more awful danger of hazarding its 
security in France? Was not this the language of 
every dispatch ? Look at every document, at every 
record placed upon your table, and then I ask whether 
the amount of the Noble Lord's deprecation was not 
that war was to be avoided by France, because it was 
most likely that such war would be attended with the 
most disastrous events to France. I appeal to the 
Noble Duke near him (Wellington), who, I am sure, 
would disclaim and spurn the imputation of having any 
where used language which he did not feel to be true, 
whether that was not the burthen of every diplomatic 
communication. Was it not the admonition, the de- 
hortation, if I may say so, of his every note and commu- 
nioation, when the project of violation was unfolded at 
Verona [hear, hear !] ?' Disregarded as these admoni- 
tions were, it was something beyond official assumption; 
It was rather too mnch even for Parliamentary acqui- 
escence, to be called upon to admit our proud attitude, 



our commanding iniBtienoe, amidst the nsitons of 

Europe [hear, hear!]. Let us for a moment consider 

the proofs of that ascendancy, of that aUUty, wbleh onr 

successes afforded to arbitrate for the contract. Either 

the invasion of Spain by France was a good, or it was 

an evil. If It were a good it was accomplished witboat 

our consent or oor assistance. If it were an evil, 

where is our boasted ascendancy, when the Ministers of 

England, who take credit for oor proud attitude, 

bought at such unexampled sacrifices, admit, in the 

same breath, that they themselves deprecated the 

attempt, and that the result has been effected decidedly 

against our rem onst ranees, and, as most men feel, with 

consequence specially dangerous- to British interests 

[cheers]? 1 confess, for my own part, thatl cannot 

understand, much less acquiesce, in these causes for 

self-congratulation. In reflecting on the state of 

events, I can not, indeed, understand why England might 

not have felt it politic to interfere in such a qnestion; 

but It forms, in my mind, no topic of congratulation. 

I can understand that, crippled and exhausted by 

efforts In a cause of a more ambiguous character, slie 

was no longer capable to sustain her ancient policy of 

appearing as the Champion of the independence of 

Europe [hear, hear !]. Her inability, from previons 

efforts, 1 understand, and am ready to appreciate the 

argument that might be formed on it Bnt I do not see 

the propriety or the credit, to use the words of a mo«t 

eloquent Colleagne of the Noble Lord's (Mr. Cannini?), 

I say I do not recognize the propriety of our (ricking 

ourselves out in all the drapery of eloquence, to appear 

in a character to which our own acts have lamentHbly 

proved we have no pretensions. It Is most preposte- 

rouS) and, again drawing upon the language of that 

Right Hon. Gentleman, I think tfaatihoUfrh, according 

to him, it would have been *' an act of Quixotism to 

have interfered in the Spanish struggle^;" 1 still ventere 

to hold, that having given up and sori^iidered all right 

to that elevation of feeling and spirit of chivalry which 

characterized the> Knight of Le Mancha, there was 

another quality of that renowned character wUob with 

more propriety he and his Celleagoes might hare 

exemplified— to. wit, that altogether dropping their 

vaunted and non-existing superiority, they sbonid have 

appeared with some claims to respect, from their 

regard to decency, as Knights of the sorrowful oounte* 

nance [cheers, and a hiugli]. These Were the feelinK«^ 

that became them, and yet it was diffioiilt to reconcile 

.«uf*h conduct as they pursued with the Impressions they 

must have felt from the nature of the exertions which 

Great-Britain had made for Europe [hear, hear!]. Wasa 

disregiird to her admonitions, to her remonstrances, the 

fair return for all her sacrifices of blood and treasore, 

and ave, of honesty too, in her dedings, as the Noble 

Earl (Liverpool) has at length tardily admitted this 

night, in reviewing oor arrangements of Currency and 

Finance? One would have expected, that when the 

Holy AJIianoe refhsed to listen to the suggestions of 

those Ministers who had reeoveied for some of them 

their Thrones, and seeured the tottering influence of 

others, that the exelamation of tbelfoUe Earl, at all 

events of the Noble Duke near Urn (Wellhigton) would 

have been— 
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* O Pedi% bf England ! siiafli6ful Is this league 
Fatal tM^ eontrdct, caneellilig your fame ; 
Blotting yonr oames from books of memory ; 
Raising ttie characters of yonr renown, 
Reversing monuments of conquered France ; 
Undotog ail, as ail had nerer been V 
In place of that natural feeling, uninfluenced by 
those heroic sentiments — at least we should have 
thought, that disappointed by their former frfencfs, 
treated with ingratitude where gratitude was due, they 
would have met the country with a natural, a becoming 
feeling of humiliation. No mth thing, Tiiey chuclvie 
at seIf*coBgratalation ; and, making noodles and 
doodles of us all, expect, that when the story is out, 
we most all, as tlie writer of Tom Thumb observes— 

•* With Nature wear an universal grin." 
Bat whatever different views Noble Lords miffht enter- 
tain as to the policy of our interposition, I do pray 
tliem to reflect on the consequences of allowing' the 
despotic principle of one title governing the destiny and 
the resources of the whole of Continental Europe. 
Were this the proper time I could state a variety of 
suggestions which the prospect or the chance of such a 
state of things brings to my view. Is it possible that if 
such a state of things was to be successful, t^iat our 
free con^itution-^our free Press and Parliamentary 
discussiona would not become an object of deep and 
serious hostility ? Great as are the resources of this 
ceuntry, determined as is the love of independence, 
aud great as is the industry of the people, yet who 
could pronounce on the result of a warfore waged by 
Europe under one will, against that freedom which 
those deiispots abhor r How can we tell, but that, if 
even the Emperor of Austria was above all such rf»col- 
leetions, that courtiers in his Government would not be 
found who. would breathe a lasting eDmity against that 
rigtitof public discussion which talked of despot bank- 
ruptcy, and breach of imperial faith ? Is it no conside- 
ration for British Statesmen, that priestcraft and 
faaatacism has had its triumph in that country more 
directly convenient for extending the same principles 
aad practices where they were likely to meet adherents 
in the more vulnerable part of our empire? Has not 
our commerce, on which our prosperity mainly hinges, 
been the object of the unceasing opposition of those 
Sovereigns ? View it on every point, it is our duty to 
be dqctded. It may be a question, whether it should 
be our policy to divide the constituent parts of this 
Confederacy, and, by so doing, to nullify its purposes ; 
it may be our policy to place ourselves at the head of a 
VHst liberal party existing in every country in Europe, 
in a manner similar to the station England once held 
at the head of the Protestant States ; or, if crippled and 
exhausted by our previous efforts, we should feel dispo- 
sed fo sever and separate from Europe, placing ourselves 
in connexion with the New World—linked with the 
United States, and looking out for those connections 
with the emerging Governments of the Southern 
districts of that Continent, which might compensate for 
OUT alienation from Europe. These, I say, may be specula- 
tions of policy— but alt I say at present is, decide. 
These various considerations are attended with diflicul- 
ty ; but whatf^ver may be the extent of that diflBcuIty*. 



there is no time for delay [hear, h^ar !]. the elec^tion 
must be made — any one of these decisions, I say, is 
much better than the course we are now pursuing— bet- 
ter, I repeat, any one of them, than no system of policy at 
all [hear, hear !]. In the situation we now are, it is, in my 
conviction, impossible to persevere without probable 
disgrace and degradatibn, and jperhaps without ruin 
and extinction— a destiny which posterity will pro- 
nounce we shall have deserved, if, with the means of 
preservation in our power, we have suffered them to 
remain in inaction. 

I have quoted the above-mentioned wisdom and 
judicious conduct of the United States, to prove the ; 
folly of Great- Britain interfering with the French 
Revolution. And is not that interference, and the loss 
of our blood and treasure, and the risk we run of 
being destroyed as an Independent Nation, a confirma- 
tion of the wisdom of the United States ot America, and 
the folly of the ruling power of Great-Britain. 

The French declared they had no objection fo 
Monarchical Government; they only wanted to regulate 
and improve their affairt, for the good of the King and 
People, and that they would have no offensive wars, 
none but to defend themselves ; and, with the consent 
of the King and people, drew up a constitution, which 
the King accepted and swore to ; that, I consider, was 
the end of the French Revtdotion. And, if we had not 
interfered, it would have been so, and they would have 
been a great, peaceable, free, independent and happy 
Nation; as no other dared or wduld have attacked 
their Infant liberties. 

But Great- Britain sent her emissaries, and lighted up 
the dying embers of the revolution, encouraged the 
King to break his oath, and run away, which he did, 
which drove them mad, and then they cut the King's head 
off, and those of many others, and in the broil which 
we caused, we were driven to the brink of ruin, whiqh 
we have not yet recovered. 

Much as the world may admire the constitution of 
America, and much as it may merit their admiration, 
if the king and people will please to examine the consti- 
tution of England , in its original state of purity, they may 
discover beauties and perfections in it, such as no other 
country in the world is blessed with. 

May 1 here indulge the happy hop^ that the King and 
people will unite without delay, and restore the con-* 
stitution to its original legitimate state of purity, both 
in the House of Commons and elsewhere ; that they may 
have the pleasure and happines of admiringandeiyoying^ 
it in its original purity, and prevent this dear Country from 
being exposed to the above-mentiond danger, In future, 
which would never have happened if the people had 
been truly represented in the House of Commons. 

The Marquis of Lansdown's, Lord Liverpoors, and 
Lord Holland's speeches on the address in reply to the 
speech of the King of Great-Britain the 2d February, 
1824; the President's Message to the United States 
of America, on the 2d December, 1828, together with 
the remarks of the Leeds Mercary upon it, surely 
all together form one of the most valuable, iotetUgent* 
and important documents that ever appeared in the- 
world ; because I do hope they will open the eyes ai^ 
understandings, and remove the blind, bewildered. 
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enl^ht^n them all, ^i ccyjvi^fte ,^v^ry ^A^liX, w4 

Aec.?gslty^ ^^ftediwajr, ^wi^rt, and pl^fiaure -of a 
.refpjm.aUoq m P^r^i^rneni;,,tb^^, I say, jW^o,4ane pr 
.will W any longer •^gnit^p sj^^h a salptary, npwjs^ary, 
.^nd happy meaauxe^. I do hope, ♦.pd pre^iji^e \v,e ^h^ll 
become un^mpus, and e^ery /^^ewilfp^onfipte U. ; 

Ajdd it we consider that J^jf^^rifija.^ % ofjijy P^wpr 
that appears, ^d.b(V8 idftclaijft<J /jt^lf i^'llifn^ rpady ^nj^ 
determined to stem the present terrib)^, sudde^ tofr^^at 
jpf tyranny anjd ^jppf^jpn.v^d to* projtept,,fl.auri8h, 
?nd p;:o;pote libwtiy, ^a^^om, rej)giop, and virtue aU 
py«r tbe world. . 

, Al?d if we <^pnsider that the Pply AJJjance bi^v^ PW- 
«pirp4 to ,4e8trpy tfee^ virjt^^ 'u»ivpx«^Uy, ^nd havp 
executed JLheir mecWtmtipM«. fflkPrfin.^^. Spain, .j^wtu- 
|:aJ, JNaples^ *c. aiid /coi?i>jna«4ingf, contrplliog, and 
influencing ail Eurppe for these dire i^nd dreadfpl pur- 
poses, «ip the terror ,wd dwge|r pf tb^ fr^ijdpui, safety, 
.commerce, jjfelfare, digpity, apd.«f all that i^ 4e«ir 
^nd valuable Ip firj^atr Britain ajid aU tjbe world. 

A»d if we Qopipare ttie P^esidejat's Mewage tQ tbe 
fMPg>, or ratherthe Minister'^ speech to t^e Parliament 
ofGreat.Brifain.9ia thej?d of Febrqary, 1824, both of 
which, I bqpp, will be well ppjisid^red and compared, 
by the King and Ppople of this great and mkhly 
Empire. 

Can a Nation be said to be great, mighty, happy, and 
safe, which owes almost 9s much n^oney as it is worth. 

Then how wonderful that the K M of Great-Britain 
have not yet expreiwed the least fear, suspicion, or alarm at 
their country's ^bove-mentioned dagger, on the fall of 
S|)ain into the hands of the Holy Aljiance. Where 
bave they bufied.^U their thpugbt? and attention? 
yv hat a niystery it must appear to evpry one, that oar 
watchmen and guardians^ who ar^ so extraragantiy 
paid for their small service^, should appear to be 
«^leep or. in a l.?|h4rgy, wheij th^ir vigiUince and 
attention is inore called fw than eyer was known. 
Surely they must consi^d^r th^^elves superior to the 
l^jng their iwfter, and also the people. 

Trw £oy%, fsirue Wisdom, in true Britons. 

1 ^FJflL^^'^''^ f'y sovereign, and proving my 
loyaltyils by endeavonring to protect his dignity hla 
Ginpir^ and bis happiness. I evince my love of the 
owistitQtion, by coasidering it the gnardian of all our 
rights, and souroe of our freedom and pleasures. A nd it is 
Ay humble ppiDioii,«il women ani mfen should coutem: 
plate, study, mad learn to know tW excellence, virtue 
ilature, and vaiu* of that inestimable constitution, thel^ 
liberty and freedom, as the sotirce of every thinff that « 
dear 4P item, a«* that its preservation is 1hes,?on^^^^^^ 
proof they ean give^of their true loyalty to their kC 
And I presume they will «nd this the most entertaS 
apd:iBterest.ng subject in the ^rtd, embfacfog S 
religion, true loyalty, true love, arid every thin- that i. 
dear,.p easMt, and enable in this !l)fe/ And" I K 
they will tbro^. aside all thi^lr imns^mkd^^ 



ments, ^pd ^Vatf tute tMf ff^ ik»t^^ M ^kwtfelves, 
their King,, ^eir (poijmitry, aiyl all tbe WH«ld«' And I 
presufDue they m^\ >9Jlw^y9 fi^d ibis the most entertainmg 
subiect in the wQi^yff^ tjrue^ov^m frho:ar9inily loyal. 

'the £ollx)wi|ig afi^ p?f bil4is ^be most proi»iiHNUt parts 
of our incomparal^f tcon^tiiUitiun. Tbe lomndftUoD of 
this- constitution is Mf b^w/s, >vlu^h are thenle; of the 
King'sigpvernii^ent, an4 of tla^ obedimAe of the.people. 
By thf^tr own laif^s, Britons .sj^ fr<f i», as ao law can be 
made pr repealedi but by their oi^^n /POOt^Dt, gfaren by 
their representatives in Parliament,, wbloh «Mkes their 
subjecjtion .to lawH, jixoi forced,, but .voluntary. By these 
Iftws, no man can . be imprispoed witbCNit ctarne sfaewo, 
norca^ be deniQd,awritpf H9b^as<^rptts, to bring hua 
to triajl, which pannpt be, h^tbtf P^'J¥t!y bJMb Peers. 
No taxes or louscan be levied .4i»fiii|glafid, without tbe 
people 'sconsent ; and noi>e oeiihe impressed for soldiers, 
bat such as acts of Parliament direeft, fipon particidar 
envergenoies. 

Bui here I beg leave jtp afi^^^b^^ muohls the4>ttastita<' 
tiop impaired, by th^ present pranttc^ of bribery and 
cprmptioD, by imoq^y or . favprs, b^tow«d directly or 
indirectly^ in sending oqr meonbers to PArliameat, and 
thejr ^Mooduct therein, wherie. it i^ too well kaaown; 
tbe majority of tht^m P'e uiider tlve intluenoe of, and 
represent and piptpet the mji^isters of the day^ and not 
the people, whio^ the poastitetipn ia itsoclgiiiai state of 
purity, mtepded they sbpiild ref>resent and pfoteet« 

The Monarphy of Great- Britain is so limited, as to 
secure the pepple^ fibNerty^ and not to. dkrHnish the 
King's pawer, \f fA\ the pther braiicfaes do ihelr dnty. 
Itis amixed gpieeriimentof Kiqgi Lords, a«d.Gommofii<, 
who are all tbree a chpek lapon each other, aM this 
excellent fora;^ of g^vernnvent is.'nPw fixed on so sure a 
b^sis, as nothing (noder God) can remove, except tl.at 
baneful inflaence of bribery and corruption, which iias 
imperceptibly prept jpto the constitution, and like the 
canker worii^, knawing its vitab<»and will cause Hs death, 
if a speedy rpippdy bf not applied, which dh>e disease 
every tbinkiflig qnap is and will soon he alive to, and join 
in the geoerpii^ efo^t to enadicatp and restore the dyin^ 
patient. Ai^d the leading object of this publication is 
to ^walce the King and people, to a sense of the danger 
of lossog this ineiptipfiable treasare, the constitution of 
Bnglandt whi^jb is of the most vital imfiotitance to us all; 
and by ^bp j^^pst popl and temperate reasoning, to induce 
theip to restprp find pre^rve it if possible, as the truest 
loyalty, 4i»d truest scarce of religion, liberty, safety, 
comfort, grpptpcn^, dignity, pleaeuio, aad happiness. \ 
am % whig,. w4 this is my way of proving my loyalty to 
my King, my love of the cetisiltvtiofl, and *my seal to 
prpsiarre them both. 

^11 tories wbp I have the pleasore of conversing with, 
I take the liberty of telling, and soon prove lo thmi they 
arewhigs in prinpiple, but tories - in praetioe wiH say 
they love the constitotion as dearly as flie,'and as anxious 
to preserve it, tbeo the point at issue is, which Xb tbe best 
W^lf \Q preserve it. tlie oonductof the whigs or the tones. 
I i}ere appeal tp the latter, and have bo mueh confidence 
in the tories, and4heir.goQd«seMeana^ooddfSpositk>ns, 
as to make them judge, jary, 4nd witness in. this most 
impoitant case. But I shaU ohallouige^ or-obiect to a<l 
supb» «s i^aye ii^ythjiig to hope i>r. to'iear, to get or to 
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save, from the pleagure or diapteasure of the ^ 

because they have formed a phalanx, and established an 
influence and power of their pwn, dfatinet from, and 
8uperior to the King and people, and more dangerous to 
both, and the exwfence of the constitution than ever was 
known, and I hope to see the King and people soon 
unite to extinguish sooh danger. 

And if they will please to take an impartial view of 
ihe operation of wealth and power, in tbe transactions 
of tlie world, they may soon discover^ they as naturally 
curtail liberty and freedom, and inciease oppression, as 
the sparks fly upwards. 



T%0 true Tfkig, or true Patriot 

Admires the constitution of England, as a treasure of 
inestimable value, such as no people in the world enjoy 
when in its original state of purity, but those of Great- 
Britain. He is Its anxious and steady friend and guardian, 
the watchman of its safety, security, and welfare, and 
considers it his first bounden duty to band it dowu to 
posterity unimpaired, as his foreiathers gave It to him. 
He loves his King, the Peers of the Realm, and the House 
of Commons, because they, with the people, constitute 
this judicious, stately, inestimable, and wonderful fabric. 
Hft is coolly and deliberately endeavouring to shew the 
Kin^ and people, how much bribery, corruption, and 
luulue influence have imperceptibly impaired that inva- 
luable and pleasant edifice, the constitution of England. 
He believes that all thinking men love justice, and ad- 
mire this inestimable treasure of our own, as much as 
himself; and will become equally zealous to join in 
restoring it to its original state of purity. 

He believes that all thinking men have as strong a 
hatred of bribery and corruption as hnnself, on ail petty 
and private occasions, but when they see them two dire 
enemies attacking with such violence, this darling babe, 
the constitution of England, they will become deter- 
mined to join in their destruction. 

He treats all men's opinions on politics, with modera- 
tion, deference, and respect He believes they cannot 
differ upon this most Important subject, if they will be 
cool, candid, arid respectful to each other. And con- 
sider well that they Iiave one common principle and biie 
common object only, the welfare of themselves, their 
King and country, and all the world. He studies the 
golden rule on all occasions. He doeth justice, loveth 
mercy, and walketh humbly. He hates everv species of 
tyranny and oppression. He is a true protestarit, and 
truly religious. 

The King we all know is a true whig and true patriot, 
and can do nothing politically wrong, if all the other 
branches of the constitution do their duty. 

Is there a peer in the realm, who in the presence of 
the Almighty, will lay his hand on his heart and say, he 
is not a true whig and true patriot? 

Is there n member of the House of Commons, who will 
appeal to the Almighty, lay his hand on his heart and 
say, be is not a true whig and true patriot ? 

Is there a minister of state, who will appeal to the 
Almighty, lay bis iiand on his heart and say, he is not a 
true whig and true patriot? 



Is there an individual in the land, who In the presence 
of tbe Almighty, can lay his hand on his heart and say, 
he is not a true whig and true patriot? 

Is there a tory in this empire, who will appeal to the 
Almighty, lay his hand on his heart and say, his conduct 
and practice has not a tendency to promote tyranny, 
oppression, and the dej«troction of the heavenly con- 
stitution of England, any of which 1 may venture to say, 
! he will hate in heart and conscien e toba guilty of> 
whenever he considers well what he is doing? 



Whigy Tory^ and Courtier. 

A true whig is a patriot, a friend to freedom, and his 
country, it Is a political name for the friends of liberty, in 
opposition to tory. 

A tory is an advocate for absolute monarchy. A cour- 
tier is an attender of a court, one who sides with the 
ministry, right or wrong, full of promises, without inten- 
tion to perform. 

A pecuniary saving to a man's self is a circumstance 
likely to arrest the attention of every one, though in 
truth, the saving of the coostitution, is an object of more 
importance, as it compriseth every other ; for if the con- 
stitution be subdued, our freedom will be lost, and with 
our freedom, will perish our ingenuity, industry, com- 
mercial enterprize, and our martial spirit ; all the copious 
sources of domestic happiness and national cousequenee, 
will be choked up for ever. Mr. Cooper then resumed, 
and continued to argue (on tbe authority of Lock, Mil- 
ton, Lord Chesterfield, and other great names,) that free 
discussion never produced mischief. Political discussion 
Mas a benefit, because by attacking certain institutions,* 
it called forth able wTiters in their defence, and was to 
a like cause, that w*e were now indebted to Lock's trea- 
tise on government. Neither ancient Rome, Athens,' 
or the modern dynasty of France fell by the licentious- 
ness of political discussion. They owed their fall to 
corruption and degeneracy, and the iabsence of a free 
press, to correct these vices. While he held the situa- 
tion of representative in Parliament, he was the zealous 
supporter of the liberties of the country, and the eloquent 
and watchful guardian of its indepehdei^ce, and tbe ene- 
my of bribery and corruption, and he was convinced 
that bis son would tread in his footsteps. 



Luxury y Oppression and Poverty. 

PUOLOGUE TO MR. COBBETT's ADDRESS TO THE MEN OF KENT. 

The manner of the following address I disapprove. 
But the matter I think praise-worthy, because it is an 

additional proof that the ; have played 

the same game uniformly, above half a century past to 
my knowledge, viz. — The game of bribery, corruption, 
luxury, oppression, and poverty, which are tbe dire 
enemies of all men and all nations, without regard to 
any other game but keeping their places, aggrandizing 
and enriching themsf^lveM, their friends, and adherents, 
which impoverisheth,di;«tresseth,and oppresseth all those 
bonerith them, in a greater or lesser degree, and spreadeth 
discord, discomfort, and displeasure, through the land 
where harmouy^ comfort, and pleasure should prevail. 
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, Thej ]pla;]red It In the. American wf«r,>y wUeh we lest 
Americn, and much blood, treasure, &e. Bnt liberty 
nn'd freedom to the Americans, rose trinrnphant out o€ 




to enjoy the same; an example which I hope wiU excite 
the iittention, and be followed t>y all the world. Being 
the (inly way to make Nations, Kings, and ffeoplehftfipy, 
^9ai; safe and strong, and to lead them te C49ncladi!e) 
the Almighty will bless and protect all such upright 
nations. And that all gorernniehts we^e instituted for 
the benefit good and happiness of the King and people. 

They played it In their attack upon the rising liberties 
of Finance; and without caude, except to prevent a fe- 
formation in the English HooM Y>f Commnns, Foi^ced 
our dear country to the brink of ruibi from whffjh k 
wpnderbl act of provldenc^^M pf^DefVelts,wheh hoihftag 
else coold, and I hop^ the #hole n^tidii doth >ejbi«<Q \tk 
hearty thanks to the Ahn%bf y*, for it* pres^vAtfon, WhhA 
ended In the restoration of tyranny and oppressfbta fn 
France, and the dl^satfsfa'cffon of thef^ people, M t^e 
expepce of many htntdHdl V>f MlUons 4!>f debt to us, 
which hangs like a ifnftt kK(fke afb6at our ^re^ks, and left 
OS In imtninent dongfer, titfteh now appears te^'obt ions, 
and will sink us and deWrojr 6ur liberates, rellglM, atod 
commerce, if we do not iihfte ti^th the King, tad elert ^ 
our talent and wisdom, t6 f^reVeht ft. 

They played it by lointog the holy aRlanoe, whWh 
have united to extiniiiri.<h th^ rising liberties Of all 
nations, and thereby a»tonikKed aM'tei'rlfled their ow^ 
conhtry, and all the civil iy.ed ^orld. 

They hare played It by ^hefr neglect to protect and 
QfiDirlsh the dawnhig liberti^ bf Spalti, and odrinost 
vital interests and 'Wety, 'ttnd 'haV^ thereby lost ns a 
certain and most po^erfdl'atiy, (he whDle kihgdom of 
Spahpi. with the most ttnporthnt mhratimi^rorYi^<iss^s in the 
world. By all which they, and thiiiir adhdrenfe, h)ive 
«ljren birth to, and joined a dobfed^racy bf thte tyrants 
af Europe, not ofaly dhng^oiis'tb our liberties and ftlee- 
dom, and our heavenly dbnstittitfoh, but btfrconlmeroe 
and our very existence, ta an indtii^etldliiit:kMti6n. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR. COBBBtt^S ADDiySSS 
TO THE ftlBN OF KENT. 



On the fail cfCadix, and' m the Hate 6f England^ 
compared'ti/UKUuU of France. 

Xen^ingioniOhibh^'Xb, 1823., 
Geutletnen, \ 

Another of tny «<^'Iyiiig|)ropbecles,'* riow rtand% 
before the public. Firdn^^he very'd«iwn of the French, 
project for the Itivasipn of ' S^ain, I ^kirnedmy readers, 
that the intention df France was to get possession o( 
the fleets and arsenals and ports of Spain, and, in short, 
to make that country In effect a part of the French 
dominions. 



CadistsMwlnlbirhMdsef tbeFrevdi. Thisisno: 
Bttltle of WaterlM ttOMr ' 

The moat tmp«iftant maratime fortress fi^ the world, 
and is their hands H will, in eff^t, reriialh as long; as 
the English NattdHal Debt shall last. This newspapers 
which give us an acocmnt of the fall of Uadl2, tell us 
also that it is said at Paris, tbiit the French mean \o 
keep possession of that fortress, as long as we keep 
possession of Gibraltar! Good. My readers will 
recollect that I said, befofie tlie French actually 
marched Into Spain, that, unless the interest of the 
English Debt were almost annihilated, the French 
Would have us out of Gibraltar in three years. 

Cadiz is worth fifty times as much as Gibraltar. It is 
superior to it for every purpose wbatev^^y and in 
^very respect it Is beyond all measure more valuable. 
There are the French in possession of it; 'and upon 
what ground are we to object to their keeping* posses- 
de.Q of it^ Temporary possession of that and Alt tlie 
ibrtrssses in Spain we sfaiill hardly have the fmpudence, 
I mean the wcklesty to object seeiog that wImi we had 
^^ eon^tfsred Franoe,'' vre losisied upon keepjagpbsses* 
sioii of certain parts of France for live years^ and ol 
taking cetitaia fortreaKs away from her for' ever as -we 
thougb4. Oinr pretelt for these was, tiiat ow* army 
was neeessaty te |n«vent tlie ^ hydra of vetokitiou 
from spearing its Wdeaos head.'' And shall not the 
Frepch kecip «ip an army in Spain, and <take possession 
of Spanish feff teos ae o , and make the SpanMi people pay 
their army li(er. the same rpnrposes? Is there one law, 
one gofypel^ one monil principle, one mrie of Tig'ht for 
-us, and are thoie^others fontbem ? 

Has Mr. Brougham bothered us about the greatest 
Captain of the age, until we,iat ^last^ helievls In good 
earnest, thai *we are to bind down all other nations by 
the strict rules of moral ireetitude, 'While we ourselves, 
incur quality ofthe *^gPBatest)Empire in the world," 
are to plead an exemption from all rules whatever? 
If we have broughtouMelves'tothls belief, the ^French 
'will presently undeceive us;ifor they •will keep posses- 
sion of Spainyand ftlonsieur de' Chateaubriand will give 
Mr. Canniog-sooie: pretty rappings upon the- knuckles, 
^ifhe shall vantnreio utter a word in the way Of -remon- 
'strance. 

Will Mr. Canning say, by what right tfoyoa'hold 
' these fortresses ? W by do yon -keep the* Cape of « Good 
iUope and the Island of Ceylon ? You took them,ifiot 
< when at open waragainst the^tadthoider ; but'ifheoyon 
j were, professing^ to mAke war Tor the ^tad(hMder,.a{M 
<^ while the S^dtholder was. aotoaliy * lining in >fiiiglaiid« 
Again, Why did you take and why do you keefy Malta ^ 

Malta beknged to the Knigibts 6f *St. John of J erus$a- 
jlem. The French revolntionifta took it from the 
! Knights. Ton took it frdm^the Vrenbh ; bat did you 
I restore it to the Knights? > Oh !no ! M the peace of 
! Amiens 'you^ slipnlhted. solemnly to restore it to the 
^ knights ; but you went towar again, .*when you were 
) called open to fulfil the stipulation,- and your Ministers 
\ openly declared In' Parliament, that one of the objects 
i of your new war was to enable your to avoid the surren- 
idering of Malta! 

WiU our Mintoiar answer and say : « Aye, but these 

things took place a long while ago; tveatieiliaTebeeo 
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made slaoe we took pcpsesaien of the Gspe of Good tf 
Hope and of Malta ; and tl^eae plaoes have been ceded I 
and piaianteed tons l^ theae tiieaties."-^'* Ohi" the 
Prenph Ifiinkiet will aay^ ^ia that all yoa want I 
MofUeuS wewiH give yon' treaties enough ! yooahall 
have half a dqsen pf them by the next post; one for 
Gadix, anotbar for Coroona,' and, if yen wish it, for 
e? er^ sea-port and fortified town in Spain ; treaties are 
oiieap enoagh things. They do not cost above ftfly 
livres apiecoi thone^h mode In the iiaaie qf*tl|e Holy 
and undivided fBrraity^ < 8ii peiiiiy-ivorth of paper, 
pens, ink and wa-x, ind a day's worlc tor a cleflc» 
makes Gadis as lawfally oiirs as the Cape of Opbd Hope 
and Malta and Gibraltar are yonrs. 

However, it must' be 'confessed that there is ao 
ground what^v^rfinr osir keepipg Gibraltar, which will 
not eqofUy serve the French as » grpjcmd for keeping 
Cadit ; ttay, they have a groond for Iceeping Citdi«; i 
aod fair ground, too, which we have notfor keepipg 
GibrjdtarT 

Oijir MInMer wUl hmrdly pretend that Gibraltar Is at I 
all neceasary to the protection or defence of these 
Islands. If he were mad enoueh to do it, the French | 
wMiid need oaly to poll out a map of £urope to show 
hioi haw much more neceasary Gmsaltar miist be to the | 
pro()Betioii and defence of Franee t ' 

if our Minletctr were to let alip out (and his disose- ' 
lion is quite equal to &,) ^lat it woul^ be insurt ing and ! 
degrading to the Spanish King and the naiibn>it)r'tlie 
Erench to *hold this maKalime fortress of Cadiz ; (f oiir 
iMitly Foreign Seeretacy weire, ^n the plenitude of his ; 
discretiop , to moke user of such an argmi^nt, would nolt 
tile Frenohipan exclaim, insolent, that you' are, eva> 
cuate Gibraltar or ho|d your tongue ? ' 

What, then, does it amount to,' Gentlemen ^ There 
ace (wo great maratime fortresses In Spaln^-^We havC' 
poMessiOD of the one and the French of the other. 
Their title to Cadis is as good as ours to .Gibraltar 
'fhe very eame motives that indnee.usto keep popsessibn 
of Gibraltar, point out to them io<keep Cadit* 

This fall of Cadiz ; this conclusion fo the war in so i| 
short a period and mi such a season of the year, is a 
body«blow to our Thing, to the Imronghmon^es, and 
to the Jewa, too. It is a stab into the boweta'^bf them 
both; and r therefore, matter df unmii^ed joy with' me. 
'f^ere are some men, iand yery good men, too, who. 
have looked upon the cause 'of the Cortes as H^e^ 
oause of tibefty. Different men mean' different 
thiiigs wheathey V^lk about liberty. Do^es the reader 
reeoliect a. sentence passed by the Common Sergeant 
u|M)Q one of «Mr. CarlileV sj^'opmen, about .fifteen- 
naBttiAaga? TJiat shopman, Mr« Carlile himself, his 
si«ter, iJUlTs. Wright,. aire' enjoying, according to thia 
g:eiitlemau,4the I blessings of liberty, which blessUl^ 
however, we ^< not see in their true light, until "Wo 
viaw< them» in coiniinction with what took. place «befoftf 
the Governments PoUce'Ji]stioe,tI>.veK with re^^rdtot 
the Right Reverend Father in v God, Bishop Jocel^n; 
ancle pfthe Earl of •Roden, and John 'Movlev, ai 
Holdier of the Foot Guards* Thus, then \ when we look 
Ht the sentence 6n«Mr. Carlile's shopman, and at the 
speech made on ih^ pasaing oA thai sentence, we may 
i^ue^s a little at what the Common $ergeiEuit nieana by 



liberty. So for, ao good. And, ppw, aa to the In* 
Qiusition, the restoration of which |# looked upon as 
certain, and the hoVrors of which «f« ^welt ^pop by 
our JProt6stant liberty-lovers with a $fifi of melancholy 
hankering and delight. Cuiae the ][|iquisition, ^y I. 
I would, if I could, attek upop it all thp CUffp^ contain- 
ed in the lS9th Paalm; hut wiU Mr. Deijfnan be so 
Modaa to A6w, that the InqiUaiUon \^aa, ^uring the 
fast thirty yoafs. Inflicted any punishment §o s^tcw ^ 
those' inflicted upon Mr. CarlUe, hMf wife, pja sister, 
Mrs. Wright, the shopmen, and Jlqmti gwani^ ? V\j 
real opinion ia, that tba Inqulaition in Spjiin hi*, 4nnM: 
\ke whole of the la«t thirty yei^rs, iniJIpH ^^ ppnwf- 
nients so severe as these* . « « 

'Thereat, howe\*er, aome good meni w|io |ook upon 
it that 4oBpotiim has now triumphed- '^9 « certam 
degree, md in a certain Way, tfnd !• ^ particolax quarter, 
It haa triotaphed. But Uioa? are very much deceivpd^ 
WBoAiiatoiBtfthatthiitrlaB|i|ihliriU be favorable to our 
|l>oroagh-qioilgers; and ihU i» t^<J tWng^wWch we 
have to look after; that ia o«r affair. Yie are not, 
like Sir Francis Bordett^ to loftk lifter the human race, 
We are to look after ourselves ; we are to 8?e how 
these events will 4lRot our enemies ; that Is to aay, the 
bprough-moogers, tr ho iMre so 4eUvMto4 witjb ^qwer-of- 
Imprisonment BUJsi aod with $ix Acta. ^ , ,. 

Well; then, the reader may bp assured that these 




pdcupatioL w. .«^. ^-«„,, — ,,,_.- .,,,-. ... , , 

'dr they cannot bat 4M^ tb«t ,thw «v*«l««i mii^ 101)4 Jq 
M;Ji^tlli the *>apcli TP^oIye^ iP 



'eskt codseduences, ,^ ...,. . ,. . .,., , .. 

^arch inio Stoato, our Minifters nod their a'flhfirMif 
affected potto Relieve that Oicj wo^ld march. After 

.the King of Erdu©? had mdwde hto apeech ,tq the Cham- 

liers, our J^idaters, who a« men of a veiy lively honoj . 
predicted that tho FraUPch ^oiil{l nq^t aooceed. .Ti»a^ 

'sUieularly wise nersonage, the ster^-rpath*V-duty v^f 
who was made a Knight of the Garter alopg with 
Castleroa^, very ooofideqtly prediot^d that the Frepch 
would iaa ; that, aftef a long protractojl warfare, tljey 
would be compelled to retreat ii|to. France; and that 

iii'ight youth, Mr. Holme Sumner, observed, that 

[Charles V. bad truly aaid, that if yoo invaded Spain 

Vith a small atmy, you were defea4^ ; if with a Urge 
armj^, you wel« starved. Profound st«tef«ianz How 

IW. has profited frqpi reading history. 

' These inatanceA alon? woulji bja s^Jicie^lt to provq 
that the Ministers, that their hangwftrfli^.and flv^Uhj 
hare and pUeasaut ty^jratfts all over the oountify, w^fhed 
the. French to exp«irl»C? a great deal qf trovVle.aiid o,( 
loss. They wirfied thai (Spanish Conatfto^lqfl to fte.^es- 

>oyed, and all schemea QOib?rty,in>»t o^nntiy to be 
marral knd hlaatad; »i>t'>hey did not wiafc thaj the 

I French shodld profit from thetr smtorpilze. They 
hoped that they ^ottld be a long ai^^.Mr^»oia« wd 
sanguinary affair, doTing which Fmn^e woo\d e»^wt 

I herself a good' deiJ; a^d wopldr throw gre»t disgrace 
upon hhrself aa wdl aa npon the 3pa^rd»; ^4 that, 
at laat,the dffab woQld e«d witb the deatrirtton^« 
UbeUy in JSpaio,. bUtt ^t jlhe same time, w^thq^i leaving 
the FrenDh liay thing to boaat of. And th^y hpp^d, at 
the same time, that lh0y mig^t be c«4M Inna m^ia- 
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tdrf« ; and tbat thus tHey shoald keep disguised 'from the 
world, their utter itiabilfty to ga to war. These hopes 
are nOw blasted. Gatton and Old Sanim have now got 
a stab ; and if nobody else eati see bow this is, I can. 

When the Meeting took'plaoe in Kent, only just 
nbout fifteen ' months ago, 'Which of us could have 
thought, that in only fifteen months from that day, the 
French nation, whom we so recently boaeted of having 
conquered, would be in p6i?session of Cadiz, with a 
resolution to keep it (as is srtid to be the eajo), ns long 
as we keep possession of Gibraltar ? One of my argn* 
ments in support of the proposition which I had the 
honor to submit to the meeting iat Maidstone, was this, 
that without a reduction of the interest of the debt, thi^ 
country never cbuld go to war again. The words which I 
addressed to you upon that occasion ; that is to say, in de-- 
fence of our Petition, which had been so rudely attacked 
in the House of Commons by John Smith, Mr.Calcraft,and 
Knatchbull, the brother of Captain Charles Knatcbbull, 
Knglish Consul at Nantes, ef whose works in prison in 
London we read of the other day; tlnpse words, or at 
least, a small part of them^ I cannot refrain from 
repeating here: — •- i 

' '* This lea'ds- us to another ' and larger and more 
terrific view of the consequences of this all^corrupting^ 
all-corroding, all-crippling, 'and* all-ruining Debt. 
Well have tlie Petitions of the Hundred of Tapping in 
Norfolk called it a mllUston^, dragging down the 
British nation; for it is dragging us down, and down 
we are going at a greater rate than nation ever yet fell! 
Are we secure from the hostility of' our neighbours? 
Yet it may now be said of England, thiEtt she dares not 
think of war ; that she dare not even to be providing 
against it, while her enemies are growing to gigantic 
strength. My wishes can avail nothing*; but mv sincere 
Hipinion Is, that if your prayer bfe not heard ; if the interest 
of this debt lie not reduced, this nation is doomed to 
becf^me one of the tnost contemptible upon the face of 
the earth. Th^ American statesmen, I know, regard 
inn Debt as their best security. They rejoice at its 
existence and at the obstinacy of our Government in 
adhering to the S)*i^tem they have so long pnrsued. 
In France, I question nof, the same sentiments prevail. 
Both those nations disentangled themselves from theit 
Debts. They both took cafe to get rid of the crippling 
load-; and while- we are adhering to the enfeebling 
curse, they are growing strong by the migration 
to. their shores of the capital, the industry and the 
genius of Englishmen." 

One wouid aImost'think,tliat I had received intimation 
jjefore hand, from stnne supernatural agent, of all that 
was ffoing to happen during the next sixteen months. 
Our friend Lord Darnley, would not hear of any reduc- 
tion of the interest of the Debt. He was too honest a 
man, he said. Wise Coke of Norfolk, and na less wise 
Suffield; whose name is Edward Harfooard, and whose 
father-in-law left hhn five thousand pounds to purchase 
a seat in Parliament. These men abused me as if J had 
been a thief, and the latter eompared me to Oliver or 
Edwards, and was followed in Us example *y Parson 
Smythles of Hereford ; because I liad proposed a reduce 
tlon of the Interest of the Debt, Yet, without such re- 
duction, Gibraltar must go ! That is my real opinion i 



and the French Government is quite eonvinced that our 
Government dares not attempt such reduotiou. This j.s 
my own opinion, too ; for, Daddy Coke and Suflield, and 
the rest ol that crew, would now sei^m to be begging for 
eternal execration, if they were to demand that which 
they have called me a villain and a spy for reoommcod- 
ing. Thus the thing is most gloriously beset; it has the 
Jews on one side of it» and it has the French on the 
other. Here stand we Radicals looking on ; we see them 
tearing and puliUig at the thing. 

Our aristocracy and their understrappers, our par- 
sons, and the whole tribe of tax^eaters ; these are 
continually talking to us about the horrors of the Frencli 
revolution. They never say a word to us about the causes 
of it. The French were, under the old Government, 
most cruelly oppressed by the aristocracy ; and to this 
oppression we ought to ascribe the far greater pert of 
the horrors of the revolution ; but, great as these 
oppressions were, France might have remained for 
centuries without a revolution, if it had not been for 
the effects of the. funding system; a system quite 
infernal in itself; but at last like most t>ther evils, 
producing its own cure. 

And, indeed, besides the point at. Gibraltar, who can 
believe that the French nation^ regenerated, reinvigo- 
rated, and full [of warlike means, will much longer 
submit to the insult offered it in our possession of the 
Islands of Guernsey and Jersey ? These Islands almost 
touch the French land. The only use of them is to 
make France look little in the eyes of Bnglishmen and 
of the world, A very good use ; an use that I would 
still have them put to ; but. It is to be believed, tbat, if 
we cannot keep the French from occnpying Cadiz and 
Corunna, we shall be able to keep them from takini? 
back Guernsey and Jersey? By war, we might, In 
spite of steam boats ; but, without war, does any man in 
his senses believe, that thiscaii be done for another five 
or six years? And, if the interest of the Debt be not 
reduced, we cannot go- to. war, and, such reduction 
is neither more nor less than Radical Reform, and what 
its enemies call Revolution. 

The* French, once in quiet possession of Spain, will, 
beyond all doubt, endeavour to bring back to subjec- 
tion the South American- Colonies. And, if she do this, 
will she not take part of them to herself? Can we pre* 
vent this? By war we might; but, is it not madness to 
suppose, that we could do it without war ? Or, is there 
yet a man left to believe, that we can stop the march of 
the French by noisy speeches and paragraphs? The 
very sanfe reasons which rendered our prayers of no 
avail in the case of Spain; would render them of no 
avail In the case of her colonies ; and, with what face 
are we, who have grabbed Malta, the Cape, Trinidad, 
Demerara, Ceylon, the iVIauritius, Pondieherry, and 
other matters ; with what faoe.ai*e we, who grabbed all 
these, during our wars against *^ Jacobins, Usurpers" 
and *^ for the liberties and independence of Europe;" 
with what face are we to object to the French getting- a 
slice of South America as a reward for their putting 
down ** Jacobinism" in Spain ? 

And, now, then, we come to this : Are we ready for 
war, rather than suffer the French to possess Mexico or 
Peru? Are we ready for war? Thatistfaequestiou. No: 
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th^yinmslJiMe MMieoaaii Fam too^aiid gim oneoAtUifiii 
loiiii0«j«,t€ir a)(rr«tti lidiind<lo PcomIh: tlmy mustf^b jii$t 
W'liutth^yiilie; fopgolo^wttrwecmiinQtfiihbovthkMiiriiiy 
up the debt, .which weooDoat Uawup without blowiog 
np.tlie church etflablkhnicul aad the boKou^hs ! Oh,. no.: 
we shall not stir. Our ^oveinroeat will be •» feirtile In 
pretexiH for peniM as it formerlv was in preie^U for imr 
The nations ail know our ^tate welL They see, tbat 
wimt we tuive.goiand;g:i«bbed, we hare booght with the 
money tliat we have borrowed ; and they see, thai we 
mutit now*, pay back ttii».mcfuey,tliree for one^ or blow up 
uur whole thiu^ ; for, aa I have often aaid, I do not 
know what name to oaii it by. The French know oor 
state well ; they deeoribe it in their public papers ;ihey 
say we cannot stir ; and,.ain any one believe, that they, 
who are freed/rom ddbt, who are rich and really prosper- 
ous, will not takei advantage of this cmr state of weaJt* 
ness' After having, by means of borrowed money, got 
together bayonet men ofall nations.lo ''conquer France," 
we, now that we have the money to pay, are as helpless 
asbabies. The weakness of paper-inoaeyiaon us* And 
will the French let slip this opportunity of regaining4hat 
which we, by means of troops liired by our loans, wrested 
from them? The short and long of the matter is this: we 
have been purcliasiiiir conqueals and glories with paper 
money; and, being unable to pay for them, we shall, Ui 
due course of proceeding, be obliged to give tliem ap.; 
and, as is usually the case under circumataAces of a 
.similar nature we slmll, in the end, be compelled to give 
up a great deal morethan we purchased with oar paper 
money. 

By resolute measures we might save ourselves ; but, ait 
tiie^e include a great reduction of the interest of the 
Xational Debt, and as Daddies Coke, Suffield, and 
Wodehouse and Gaffer Gooch will not hear a word of 
:$iieli reduction^onany account whatever ; Us Lord Darn- 
ley will not heai of it; as Mr. Galcraft will make us 
''ride off," if we mention it; as Knatchbull, brother of 
Charles, Esquire, our gracious Sovereign's Consul at 
Nantes, calls it roguery to propose such reduction ; as 
this is the case, we can have no reduction ; and most, 
of cour0e,aorrender oujr '* glories^" though, in rewards 
to one single man, they have cost us seven hundred 
thousand pounds already! Alaal But, let us take com- 
fort; for, we shall, in spite of the Due d'Angouleme, 
Lave " Waterloo Bridge," and « Wellington Boots." 

For whole weeks the newspapers of London con- 
tained the most outrageous abuse of a proposition to 
lessen the interest of the . Debt. The French Govern- 
ment wanted no more than this. 'MCeep you your 
Debt," said they, " and we will get and keep Cadiz and 
Coruuna." By this tjme there cannot be a single 
pulitician in France unacquainted wi^U our state 
Every man of them must now see, thait our Government 
no more dares to talk of war tlwn it dares to make «a 
Kadical Reform. SuchiiGLpts can ua^er be secret long. 
There can be no war ; no,.thougii the French were to 
attack the Isle of Wight j; there o%n be no war without 
a blowing up tof the D^bt ; and the. Debt vCannot be 
tuucued vvlUiout first ,toiicUiu^}the church and »pilttiog 
down tbeharouglu^,, .Tiu^re.caj^nat.he auothar -^ Beuik 
Rej^triptiou liUI,".an4 UM<4iwPr ganie iikfi, tbe i^t A 
uation playf 4Vlvfc,*^ig«Wfbirt uu/u'e. 



CuiiMs isKstr, Slenlicuietti U^hfe tlitiis^fs jjeo]^^UM^ 
rnwied imndt^ds 'of'.nittlM»to<^peiuid« in order to litre 
Mdr pay. bayonet Win to-.pt«veht tiie example of tkn 
subjects -of the Bimrboas from working injury to the 
thtag: and, .sow, those Rourfoons are insulting and 
kicking tibe tUng, merely beeause the thing owes those 
hundreds of millions Of piiond& 

With this i, for the present; leave the oecnpai^oii 
of Casliz and'Coranna, and indeed of 8pnln, by the 
FTonch, to be eontemplated on bv Lord Darnley^ his 
son, Knatchbull, Calcoaft, John Smith,. Daddy Coke, 
Suffield, Parson Smythies, wise Wodehmise, and 
Gaffer Goocfa. But^ mind, Gentlemen, they Will have 
no redttctioB of intemt of Debt ; mind tbat: that they 
are to stand to. 



Epilogue to Mr. Cobhett's Address to the Men 
ofKeni^ 

Sm ROBERT WILSON AND THE ARMY. 

The above-mentioned, with many others, are an ad- 
ditional, proof, and complete oenfirmation of the mei^it, 
courage, wisdom, judicious, patriotic, and praise«worthy 
conduct of the good, tlie brave, the great. Sir Robert 
Wilson, whom his few enemies allow, is one of tlie 
I bravest warriors of theiage; and perhaps been one of 
1 he most vital instruments in the bands- of providence^ 
which saved our country froin being ruined by the 
miHOouduct of ou r > ■ and the power of 

Bounparte, which entitles him to the thanks and praise 
of his own dear country, ^nd M the. world, for thie 
wonderful net in war, his great and amiable qualities, 
and his iMoluntary courage and example in goiocT ^ figbt; 
with some 'Other brave English officers, in the cause of 
liberty, aOd his countries freedom and safety in the late 
Spanish contest in Spain. 

And exhibits a most striking and true picture of the 
reverse, in the conduct of -; — r- on this im- 
portant question to the safety, commerce, and liberties 
of our country and the world,, who have used this ines- 
timable brave officer so extremely ill, by depriving him 
of his rank, honors, und emoluments in the army, with- 
out a hearing; all or most of which he gained by hia 
prowess, and reduced him from competency and com- 
fort, to poverty ; beeause he dared to be honest, and 
speak the honest sentiments of his heurt, like many oth^r 
good and thoughtful men. There are many good, 
thoughtful, and excellent men, but none tbat think. and 
act for the good of their country. like him, and still fewer 
who are out of the way of the resentment o f u 

or the hope of their favors. 

They did by one of their most evil and vindictive acts^ 
reduce the inestimable Sir Robert Wilson from cooli- 

Ipetency, ,comfort, eminence, and fame, almost to as low 
a t(tate of degradation, imbecility, and misery, as they 
have reduced the brave and valiant refugees of Spain* 
(The brave champions of freedpm and oar safety, who 
have a claim to ttkc pity and relief of this countryi and 
all the world,) by their negect to protjeot aed.cherisli 
Ui/^ir libi'rtie<i, and our safety, which tiiey mi^iit have 
done with a turn of their bands, orjh^ a«^of Ih^hr voice ; 
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bad tbey said to the Frencii or the Holy AlUaatie, the 
iniraders of Spanish liberty aod .our safety, at your peril 
yoo do so, they dared not hare done it, and it would 
haye united Spain, and they would have defended them- 
selves, become victorious and happy, and been our 
powerful, §^rateful, independent friends and allies, with 
the first maratime fortresses in the world. Then we 
could have bid defiance to the confederacy of Europe, 
without the necessity of ^oin^ to war with our exhausted 
treasury and unbearable load of debt, which we nov^ 
appear likely to be compelled to do, by the unpardon* 
able neglect of- 



And I do most sincerely hope, the above*>mentioned, 
with many others, will be the cause of tlie whole nation 
petitioning the King, in favor of injured suffering, itin 
nocence, bravery, and merit, and pray that his Majesty 
will l^ graciously pleased to restore Sir Robert Wilson, 
to all his rank, honors, and emoluments which he has 
been so unjustly deprived of, as a just reward for his 
great merit, suffering, and services. And also to pre- 
vent the brave, the noble English army, and the whole 
nation from suffering in their feelings at the present 
time, or by- the dire example in future, because Sir 
Robert was denied a conrt martial, or a candid hearing, 
which he and his friends solicited most ardently. 

This pusillanimous and weal^ conduct in the 
regarding the Invasion of ^^pain, by the French, or 
rather the Holy Alliance, has reduced us and our liber* 
ties, to a state of unexampled mystery, difficulty, and 
Vdanger, and either proves as Mr. Cubbett prophesied, 
that we dare not go to war, or that we are so implicated 
with the Holy Alliance, that we dont know how to 
extricate ourselves, or both, bat I fear both. 

Why did the French, or the Holy Alliance invade 
Spain, I answer to extlngnlsb her dawning liberties, and 
10 get possession of her maritime fortresses, to increase 
their power, and to destroy the rising liberties of the 
world. 

Reform^ Slavery^ or Revolution. 

I know some Merchants, Manufacturers, and others, 
who have long been labouring like me for a Reform in 
Parliament; they have given up the just and necessary 
cause in despair, and leave it to chance, and say that 
a revolution is inevitable. But I wish them, and every 
one in this mighty empire, to hear me say, oh ! horror! 
horror! guard against it by every means you can all 
devise. Whenever a revolution happens you will 
all become a mass of beggars, unable to help yourselves 
or others ; and a prey to each other, tearing each other 
to pieces. What can you do, when your capital, the 
funds, your heavenly constitution, nil social order, and 
your government are in ruins ? Consider that other 
Nations are seekmg to rival yoo, and by a revolution 
you will bean easy prey. What will yen do when you 
have lost your great local advantage, your capital, the 
liinds ; and yuur mercantile enterprise and your indus- 
try paraticed ; and your machinery and your coaches 
rusting and decaying ^ I send forth this humble 
warning Voic^e to this now mighty Nation, to warn them 
against such evil to come, and to tell them that they 
.would never reeorer it. 



Are not we all one common fitmily front Adam^ 
For the sake of all that is good and sacred, let us consi- 
der and enquire of each other what we are doing, a d 
guard against the wrath to come. With a turn of our 
hands we may soon make ourselves the happiest and 
most secure Nation under the sun. 

Would you restore and preserve yeur constitution } 
or would you sink under the slavery of the |Holy 
Alliance and Roman Catholic Religion ? or would yoii 
hazard the necessity of a revolution, by which you 
would ruin your country for ever } 

I say again, will you wilfully and thoughtlessly con- 
tmne to allow the before-mentioned to entail upon your 
King^ your Children and Children's Children ? Slavery 
or the miseries of a Revolution. 

' Do not be any longer alarmed by the fkise alarms 
and hypocrisy of the ■ ' , or infatuated by the 
poisonous bribes which many of you have so lon|^ 
received from its hands, directly and indirectly. Do 
noi wait till they involve you in another ruinous war, 
which their actions prove they are contemplating as the 
only way to keep tbeir places. 

I beg leave to ask the Merchants of Great-Britain to 
consii^r well what they have been doing, by supporting 
these ruinous measures so long, against the welfare of 
their King, themselves, and country, and why they have 
been so? 

The Almighty Hand of Providence having, by a 
miracle, saved us from being ruined by a Foreign enemy 
in the late revolutionary wars, let us pray ttiat the 
inspiration of the same Almighty Power may unite the 
King and people in theiwill to save themselves from 
being destroyed by domestic enemkis. Do not any 
longer be alraid of nobody knows what. 

Foreign enemies never can or will hurt irs, if we can 
only effect a complete annihilation of our domeintic 
ones. 

It is a prominent article of our political creed, and one 
of which all history affords illustration, ttiat timely 
reform is the surest preventive of revolution. 

Sir Isaac Coffin said, that his idea of reform was, that 
no man should sit there that did not possess either 
talent or property; tiie fiooner the House was weeded 
of such men as himself the better. 



The BritMi Conslitulion. 

Cicero was of opinion that the best Government 
would be one in which all the three simple (otmg of 
government should to a certain degree be mixed and 
combined. Such a government the British Coni$ti1n- 
tion has secured to these realms We have a monarchy 
In the King ; we have an aristocracy in the Houate of 
Lords ; we have a democracy, on the syi^tem of repre- 
sentation, in the House of Commons. Tliese are the 
three branches of our legislature; and in our Constitu- 
tion, they mutually and naturally check the encroach- 
ments of each other. So that we enjoy the advantages 
peculiar to each of the three simple forms of Govern- 
ment with the fewest possible of the disadvantages of 
every one of them. Nay, we moreover enjoy advanta- 
ges that belong to no one of them separately ; but that 
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result from the peoaliar mode of their bomblDtttion in 
our ConstitoUon. In oonBrmation of this assertion, it 
needM only be observed here bow essential it is to 
liberty, that the whole power of making laws, and the 
whole flower of executing^ theoi shoilld not be lodged in 
the same hands ; for otherwise we might have laws 
made for tyrannieai purposes and exeeoted hi a tyran- 
nical .manner ;— calamities that can hardly happen 
where the Sovereign, to whom the whole exeootion of 
the laws is Intrasted, has but a oomparatively small 
share in framing them; and where they are framed 
chiefly by men interested that they be not tyranoioal. 
Accordingly with us, though the whole executive power 
rests with the King, yet is the King but one branoh, 
out of the three branches of the ieg^i^lature, and that in 
general not the most oonmderable. 

Thus does our Ck>nstitntion provide, as far as any 
human contrivance can provide, that our laws be just, and 
that their execution be regular. And what more can we 
ask from any Government for the security of our 
liberties, than that we be regalarly governed and by 
just laws ? But what is liberty? '« Civil liberty, says 
'* Dr. Paley, is the not being restrained by any law, but 
** what conduces in a greater degree to the public 
" welfare." And what is law ?-*^ Municipal tew, (the 
'' law of the land) says Judge Blsekstone, is a rule of 
*' civil conduct prescribed by the supreme power, in a 
*' state, commanding what is right and prohibiting what 
is wrong " Our Coustitotion too has wisely provided 
for the religious instruction of every pait of these 
realms. At the same time it has secf»ed an enlightened 
toleration to all persons who shall cbuse to dissent 
from the established worship. 

But if our constitution be really so free, so just, so libe- 
ral, %vliy does it not admit all Its subjects indiscriminate* 
)y, of whatever retigiims creed or persuasion, to a full 
participation of the offices, the honors and the emolu* 
meots, of the state? Why?. Because, it would then 
but arm those that have the will, wjth the power ta 
effect its overthrow. Why ? Because almost all 
religious societies, like almost all others, natorally 
aspire to a superiority over all other similar societies; 
so that the state can have no possible way of adverting 
the .fatal effects of their competitions, but by rendering 
one of tliem decidedly superior to all the rest Why? 
Rpcauste, among the rest, that nominally religious 
society, which most desires, which most labours, which 
tnoni cahal;!, to supplant the prevailing onci will always 
be fouud ti e least deserving to occupy its place.-^Such 
briefly, and veiy briefly indeed, is the British Constitu- 
tioD, the work of ages, the boast of our land, the envy*, 
ttte admiration, the astonishment, of the^human race. 
Against this aie those detestable hypocrites, the 
jacobins, indefatigably and perpetually plotting ; aiming 
their blows at the civil part of it through that which 
is ecclesiastical. 

A BRITON. 



Mu^m Charta. 

The English Constitution was long inclosed In a 
C^odal trunk ; and upon Its esoaping from this bondi^, 



many of our ancient laws and regulations necessarily 
beisame obsolete. Magna Charta principally referred 
to this feudal system, being enacted when that system 
existed in its fiiU luxuriance. Many of the Provislonr 
therefore of the Great Charter are, at this day, wholly 
without interest; those which concerns us at the 
present time are as follow :-- 

L A Freeman shall not be amerced for a little 
offence, but according to the manner of his offence ; 
and for a great offence he shall be amerced according 
to the greatness of his oflfence, saving his contenement, 
dtc. and none of the said amercements shall be affbered, 
but by the oath of good and lawful men of the vicinage. 

2. No Freeman shall be taken, nor imprisoned, nor 
disseized, nor outlawed, nor exiled, nor destroyed in 
any manner ; nor will we pass upon bim, nor condemn 
him, but by the lawful Judgment of his Peers, or by the 
Law of the Land. 

8. We will sell to none — we will deny nor delay to 
none Right and /ustice. 

Such are the clauses of the Great Charter which 
concerns us at the present day; and thus anxfoos 
were our ancestors to bring within the pale and protec* 
tion of positive Law, with the never<*failing assistance of 
Juries, the Life, Liberty, and Property of every 
Citizen — It was their first struggle to shut out arbitrary 
and anomalous tribunals, and proceedings against the 
subject otherwise than by the laws, foreknown and 
declared, and Juries impartially collected. 

Magna Charta was confirmed no less than thirty 
times : indeed the first act of every succeeding King 
was to swear obedienc^o this Charter. — Both Houses 
of Parliament stood as a fence around it, to guard it 
from ravage, spoliation, and the decay of time ; and the 

Kople ever looked op to it with veneration, as em-* 
dying and republishing those ancient rights an4i 
privileges which they derived from their German 
ancf^stors. > 



A Song on Liberty Hall, thai Noble Ed(fice of 
British Freedom. 

Old Homer, but what have we with him to do? 
What are Grecians or Trojans to me or to you? 
Such heathenish heroes no more I'll invoke. 
Choice spirits assist me, attend hearts of oak. 

Sweet peace, beloved handmaid of science and art. 
Unanimity take your petitioner's part ; 
Accept of my song, 'tis the best 1 can do. 
But first may it please you, my service to you. 

Perhaps my address you may premature think, 
Because I nave mentioned no toast as I drink ; 
There are many fine toasts, but the best of them all 
Is the toast of the times, that is Liberty Hall. 

That fine British buildiog by Alfred was framed. 
Its grand corner stone, Magna Charta, was named ; 
Independency came at integrity's call, 
And form'd the front pillars of Liberty Hall. 
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'XbatijfWior our (oroMbur^ bpi|g)it,iiritti tMciUood, 
And .tbeir 9008 au^ tlieirtfQns\«Mt9« bav^ pimM Jiiak 

4eed8^g:opd ; 
By ttiat title welive, by that title we'll full, 
For life Is not life oat. of Lil^erty HalK 

In her mantle of honor, each star-spanj^led foft, 
Playing bright in the surisliine the burnish of gold ; 
Triith beaoM in' her 'breast, see atioyalty's call, 
The genius of England ;ln Liberty Hall. 

Te sweet sroelling'j&ourtlingis of ^ribbon and lace, 
Te jspaniels of power and beauties diegraoe ; 
So pliant, so servile, so. passive 'ye fiil I, 
But psuwive obedience lost .Liberty Hall. 

But when revolution had settled tlie Crown, 
And natural reason knock'dt^Tanny down ; 
No frown cloth'd with terror appear'djo appall. 
The doors were thrown open of Liberty ECoIL 

See England triumphant, hershipasweepthesea, 
Her standard is justice, her watch^word ^be free ; 
Our King is our countryman. Englishmen all, 
God bless him and bless us in Liberty iUatl. 

Oh! vere is des Hall ? Monsiepr vants to;know, 
'Tis neither at Marld, Versailles, FQutaiubleap ; 
Tis a place of no mortal architects art, 
fiut Liberty Hall is an Englishman's heart. 



Alfred the Great. 

fie died in the year 900, in the fifty-second yei\r,uf h\M 
a^e, after a reign of twenty-eight years and «ix muntbii, 
^he greatest part whereof was spent in war^s and trou^ 
blcs, aud the rest in peace. 

We have the sum of his character giveu by a great 
man, to the following e£fect: — O! Alfred, the wonder 
and astoiviidimwt of all ages I If .we risefleoi "Upon the 
devout part of him, he seems to have lived always in a 
cloyster. If on his conduct and exploits in the field, 
one wovild think he had spent his days \q a camp. H 
on his writings and studies, one would conclude the 
university had engrossed him. And lastly, if we 
regard his prudence aud skill in the administratlQn of 
government, he seems to have made law and politics 
his whole study. 

He used to examine the causes tried in his absence, 
and in case he found any injustice done out of favor or 
interest, he punished the judges .severely. If tbey 
pleaded ignorance, he sharply reprimanded them, and 
asked how they durst presume to take a. commission 
to determine about life and property, wben they knew 
themselves so wretchedly unqualified! and ordered 
them either toknow bette^r/or quit their posts. Thus 
Earls and great men, ratberlhan be turned out (»f theif 
ofiioe with disgrace, applied .themselves to study. * 

King Alfred, the British worthy, i* recorded to have 
divided the day and night intp tbTe-e part§ ;. ft^bt ^loprs 
he allotted to eat and sleep in j^ei^ht hours to.busjnc^': 
and recreation ; and the remaining ei^'.hl hour$ to.stu^y 
and devotiop. -. . . 



dgre^t0.bjf4be&Bn0ml Meeting of ihe ^Comrftf 
qf YwA. hald tlie mh af M^rck, \nm. 

Whereas 4ufing Ibe^preaent oxp«usiwiindiuttfortnn.iie 
war, .tbe -traide, mttnufacturw, and land*renla of thn 
kingdoMi have been greHlty diminUbeil.; nhe ]nibllc 
bMrdenstgf ievouidy aufmeatedby.tlie annual Impmttion 
of aew and additional ^xee.; the national debt 
efMirinonsly inoreased; and the »iidae inftiienoe of the 
oruwn extended to an alarmist di»|9ree bytbetie very 
etroamstauoes. which, ibreateu the utter impaverlsli- 
mept of this coun^ : and .whereas !in ^theae aiines of 
National difficulty and dislPttW, a jiiat radve^ of 
grievanoea oan only be eapeoted friMn a free and 
linoorr|](pjbed Parliaineot,; mud <maasnra» tending, in a 
legal and ^peaoalul way, to seslere :the freedom of 
Pat lianMBnt oaonot effc^naily be supported but by a 
general union of intopencteut ,inen throughout tLe 

kingdom* 

We whose Naaiie0aiie>iiiideip«written, oonaidering an 
ceconomioal refMmatioii in ibe expenditure '€»f public 
money to be a moat easeutial and neeesBary measure for 
restoring the freediNtt .of ParUameui ; 

And oonsideriog also, that the representation of tbe 
people in ParUamcHii ia beoome extremely unequal, 
insomuch that a great muiMrity <rf members ts returned 
by decayed and tBdigeoi bocouglu, whveh are either at 
the oonimand of ibe Crown aud a fisw great families, 
or else open to general venality; whence support in 
Parliament may be obtained for the meaamres of any 
administcatioQ, however rutnoos. they may be to tlie great 
landed and commencial interests of this Icrogdom, 
contrary to the tnie intent and use of the iusitution of 
Parliament;; which unequitable dtslrtbution of the 
right to elect reprawentatives in Parliament is now u 
principal cause of fOur uumeroMs puidic evils, to which 
00 radipiU cure is likely to be applied, 4ill a more 
adequate representation of llie people hath been 
eatciUriied by law. 

A^nd oousidecing further, that when theifiind of 
corruption hath been in ^lonie fcouijieteut degree rr- 
du^d, and a more equal repreaeutatiou of the people 
obtained, more frequent elections might lie restored, 
not only to the great content of the people, but with 
certain advantage to tbe honor and integrity of 
Parliament itself, without the mischievous consequence 
of f9j(.pos»ng independent gentlemen \^ vexatious con- 
tests with the depradentsof any administration. 

>Ve do declare our assent to 
, i. The eaeonomtcal reform requested by the petitfon^ 
of the people ; that plan of. strict and rigid frugality 
now indispensably necessary in every department of 
the state ; that most importont regulation for reducing 
the unconstitutional influence of the crown. 

2. Tie trppjisition for obtaining a more equal 
representation In Parliament, by the addition of at 
l^ast one hundred knigiita, to be' chosen in a due 
proportion by the several counties of the kingdom of 
yreat-iJritain. . . 
^i, X^ve proposition for menibera • of the tieu^e oi 
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ComAoM' W-W iAeeie^ W li4inN^*la. Pa#lMtin«tit for a 
term not exceeding three yeare. 

And in order mofft effteiwlly 1o^ promote thia 
laudable plan of public reformation, by oar joint 
a^sisfaneie'^iO' H {MMfio Srkjr^ we do associate for that 
expresi ^r\>o8e; ffnd wC' do- te«trff the same by our 
sig^natui^ 'respecMTcly. -^ And' we «do reeolve/ jodotly 
and ^^ratelyt to^ao^port these necessary regulatloos 
to tbe otrtibst of our powers hv every meagre that m^iy 
b« perfectty a^eeable tblaw andi the eonatitotion. 
More fiartioalarty wedecTesolrev'and do motoaily and 
most soleunliy engage, that ontU a. reasooaUe reform hi 
the expehdttnre of poblie money bath been obtained, and 
ontil regnlations fdr refmrnteg at least one hundred 
tdditienat Cotmtf' Members to Farliament, and for 
flhorfening the dnmtion of Parliament to a term not 
•xceeding 'ttree yiefetrs^: have been established by law, 
we win SQppeift, with cfat votes and interest, no 
aiDdidate whataoererat the next general election, or 
at any fbtnfe election, to represent this bounty,, or any 
other eondty or place in Parliament, from whose known 
integrity 'and attachment to oqr'free constitttti0n«. and 
his assent to theseieo«stitolionai improvements, declaved 
by sigttini^ this aasociaCion, or in snch other mode as 
to each ontididate iilaytaeem most eligihle^ we shall not 
be first Alky satisfied that he will . give his utmoit 
support til Piirliameenilo. the loilowihg ipropositions, dr 
to siieh' part« of ' the* reform proposed theteby as shall 
not then be acoomplished, vfau :- 

1. For OHO or moreUlb ti» correct profhsioninttie 
expenditWTO of pablic money; to Tegolatethe manner 
of malctng" all pabllb oonlracts,' and the uMie of 
keeping «nd passiwg 'pi:4>Hc siecounts ; . to rednde. . exor- 
bitant eoiolnmenlB-orbflloe^ lind to irefbrni the abuses 
of -sioecine' pliiees^ Und pensftcMM-wmiertted by pobiic; 
'fierrlce. * ' - • ' *« • . <wi ., • ' ? 

3. For a bfll^ estnbtbh greater eqMtlity in the 
If presentation of tbb people to Purliament; by allowing 
the several counties of the klqgdom of Great'- Britain to 
elect, 'id ia'due ^roportftm^ ope hnildred knights at 
least in additioft 1o the present ntsmbet . . 

9: FornUH loi shorten the dasationwf Parliaments 
1o a temi not e«cs«ding- three yeari; ' 

Rlefatfd IVikn^s and Mr. Pitt w«re both mes»bers of 
this assodatlsb; ^. 

Is It not wonderful^ that the borougb-mongprfng 
syileiA, aad^bribory a&4eo«Vnptien, hhtb ^gf^veincd tbii 
sonntry so^ ta4g-'?i ^ < 



To (he Nobility^' Gentry^ Clergy and Prefiholde^s 
of the County of York. 

Geotlemeui, 

In the ppe.*)ieiilt very alarming and critical sitosrtfcniof 
tli« country,' I think it needless to offer any apokogy 
for thef-atep t am about to take/ 1 have been long' 
known to y op a*, the. advocate of Parliamentary 
Reform;. 'sMid not io * make anothor- stisnggld ftt . ks 
behalf, ;espeieially. when the petifile seem la be^aomewbat 
aroiMsd <1o a^'isepse of [Ihe^ altereft i^onditiiNi^ I , should 



consider lis conduct base^ 'cowardly, ' and crlmtaaL 
Having been very loQg, and; since whai lias passed 
during the present Session pf Parllam^nti more thaii 
ever convinced, that nothiog can extricate the country 
from her diAculti^s but an efficient Re(l^rm in the 
representation of the people, I feel most anxious to 
communicate with those persot-s in. tt^e County of 
York, lyho entertain sentiments sinvilar to piij own o& 
ibis most Important and vitaf questfon. 

Gentlemen, a public debt, more enorim^Qs t^h that' 
under which any nation ever before eronehedi and a 
consequent ' overwhelmifig, rufnotrfs atid 'now nettrly 
intolerable load of taxation, are tbe'<|^uses of tha 
fHghtfui proirpects which present th^insettres to our 
view. From these grievances we rioter eiii expect to 
be relieved, unless that vicious ahd nticonstitntlonal 
system is annihilated,' which has been ^he cause of tho 
one, and which is deeply interested in th^ ,maliitentoce 
of the other. PftrlJamentary Reform, therefore, I 
conscientfously beHeve, ih the only mea^^nre which can 
effect our present salvation^ and gite^ us security fron 
future misrule. 

Creiittemen^ you wffl d<>nbffe8s expect ia hear fl'om 
me what plan of Reform 1 ihoiild wish to see ^opte<L 
I answer, without hesitations though I ^otct^ve' this 
mode of operatfoja must be left to that V^s^embly^ to 
which alone it can berefesrired, thit tht.cmmtry ci!igli|t 
not to be satisfied with ' any sehehie of Iteform, whi^h 
wqirid not^ovtde' for Oief ^Ifolltion of 'that undue abd 
tinconstitutlonal iirfloencc, which has so tetig j^revailad 
In the House of Commons/keeping both thb S(ivereVa 
nmt tlie Subjectslo thraMtAm. ' " '''" * * "' 

Siich a Refb/m as wotfld iMike 'tb^ $f (fmbets oi (bar 
Hdtt!^ of Gcmttidiis^ to nue the Ikngut^gj^ of Shr Edward 
Coke,—" General Inquisitors of ^e Reafnli iVdetvtng . 
th\»ir €omitfis^v6iia from the people— to^ <^oriki^t on 
publW Aflfcirs-^to advise the CrowA-tior ^^ntrot'^ho 
Acts of .Us Ministers— to enact Laws— fe* 'audit fto 
iniMic Dbbursements> and'to assess fteCbkitrii^iftieWof 
theii* Constituents. / ' • '■■•♦•• /^'** ■' ^ \ ^j ' " 

Such aRefprm'as wbuld make electfdijs'^ilrRftt '(t/e 
deKverfng Prince of Orange, in hisfamotbfdecia^kllpn 
for resto^ng the fows sfM liberties of ' Bti'giaVid, .pro-'' 
claimed tK6y ought to be; ' /^ ' [ ;^;,' 

" Free—to be made/wttfc an eiitfrc rifcerty,'wtjflljoui 
any sort bt force, or the requiring tfce electors U> 
choose suefa' persons as shaH be named' to them.' fn 
order that the persbhs thus freely elected may'j^ 
enabled to give their opinion firmly npon >U mAtteirs 
brought before them, Iraving the good. of ihe* nation 
ever before their eyes, and fofldirfng in atf tilings 
solely the dictates bf^h^ir bonsdeneW. Denouncing^ 
ais unconstitutional those Parliaments tn whieti elections 
shall be carried by ** force or ^fratid,** as itot legally 
chosen, since they^must be composed of ^A persons as 
evil councillor^ shall hold themselves assured (if, In 
li'htcb air things will be cariCied accordtngf to' their 
dirdctl^n and interest, wFthout any reg;ard'tO the 'good 
of- happiness cf the nation* '. , / V *. * ' ' 

Such a Reforqi as would render tbe'bi1^ of r%hta 
something 'more than a dead Fetter i' which womM, in 
the Inemorable wofd^ of the late Mr. Pitt, make tlie 
Members of the House of Comlaoas ** tko fidihini 
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of the- inteieits of their country"—^* the 
iif'c^ecki of the adBLinistration of the fiiiaiiees"-*- 
.1^ steaHy and upinflaenced friends of the people" — 
^^ WhicK would give us the benefit ol upright and able 
ttlhlsters^ while it would prevent evil eyod incapable 
ohes from doin^: lis any more mischief — ^wbich would 
ihvjgbrat^ that branch of our constitution, which, from 
tl^e. incessant change in human affairs* is no w becooie 
iheiBcient to the uses for which it was intended; which 
^wpuld ffnMj remit to the people of England the right 
of jt^e dB^itish Commons to be represeuied i^ *' full, 
l^&e^.^nii frequent Parliaments/' — This is the lang^m^e 
^0^ (l)ie biil.ol rights.:— however, to prevent all miiooa- 
^^i^f |ip with respect to my oi^rn yiews, I tb4ak it 
^epi^^stksy tosta^it openly. and Xaii:Iy» /dipugb it i#; S»r 
'^T^cifilfi alone I .public^ contend) that they do- not 
jixWnd beyond tbb extinction , of those boroi\gbs Jn 
)wi)j[^ tbeejec^iioqght to be considered saioo few*in 
iiUQ^|>ei:« .^nd the exiension pf the elective franchise to 
hQpaelM^ders.---W4th respect to the duration of Par- 
liaDfej^is^ 'Triennial Ones f should consider, as the best 
iiiean ^between the two extremes. — That duration with 
which jyiLr. .Pym wa^ coBten.t^ in the 17th centqry, and 
ibelrafi^erf of ihe'Tr'tenniaji Bill in the last, I must own 
;wj11 abun4(a9% Mti£^^ 

j'.^ucj^^ Gentlemen, is my bmpible view of thlsg;reatsub]ect 
'.and'ifbopld ther^ be'apy person^ in the County of ifork 
wti'o concur witb;me in cy|j|inion, I hope shortly to fifford 
^tb<$m an opportunity pf nviiiJcixi^ their seu(iqfii|Bnts known. 
/, ^^wopose, thereiore, t.o W at Mr. Etri4ge's Hotel,. in 
^orKr ^P^ .the Thursday in the ensuing liace-Week, 
*w1ien9 'f ^ sufficient nnmber ,of persons do me the honor 
pi{ meeting me, it mi^y be'quu^idered wbat may be the 
most e0idient'futur/e mjsans to ibxward the great jolijeet 
|.;wpwyela view. .' ' '/....■ 

'.;, Whatever may be thearesult of my appeal* lean 
▼icjntare to atture you, jG^iUleoien» that a more dis- 
laterested pne was petver jpade— I have no party views 
tp servei^forfl^ '^.4i'maii of no party.. I have no 
expectations in view, of any sort or description, either 
jpiiD(ic, pr nrivate. X i^ve rno j)oUtical animosities to 
ayei^e^ > 1 J^ve DQipiher moiixre, so.hieljp me find, for 
'the step. T have takep»biit a sincere and mast sax ions 
wiih to restore the' Hbeirtiea, and so Xq furpimate the 
security and prosperity pf iqy country* ' 

. Should I succeed. Gentlemen, in aj^siqg my native 
Xounty to a sense of flier consequence, and to .a 
' i;ecoUecMon of the manly and proud attitude she sssu- 
\in^ at the end pf the ^n[ierican War^ whan, greatly 
thfoqgh.her effprt^.a. ff^rmer ministerial reign of 
* misrule,. intolerance, iblly, and profusion, was put an 
^nd'tor-I^hall be flcMy. repaid (or the tidflmg exertions 
T am able to make. .T. 

' Sbpi^d I /ail— 1 l^ave billy again to retire ^ipte ttje 
bosom p^ajiy familiy, hut I^hall carry mitb.me a.t^eli^g 
of inestimable value tp me-^tbe grat£^ul4MinsGioiu«ne8s«^ 
a trebplfpction wbieb will cheer we under erery future 
circumstance of my life— that, in the day of her peril, 
1 did what I conceived to be my duty to my Cojontry^ 
I have the hojior to be. Gentlemen, 

Tour .oiost tumble and devoted Servant, 
^; WALTER FAWKES. 
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The Meetog©«'»hisvgroi«t.iCotttt^{^if|h'hft4 heea 

amticipated by 4ihe wh1lla^ ei»|wrb. twitt' «fm^ interegt, 

took phice tUs day « tbeCastH^ylwWjatTtpfk, Ihs 

ufcleodAnee was mnc^ Ittrgte: AwcieoiilA h^V'C been 

expected «ttii»em«il'iiickinMit«seaaitn* Tto *«4in€:» 

wUch 'VTOse capable tof l«)liing sU .^undmd *pe4ri$oa8, 

were crowded witir Gaiyikaieftv^^lihn ftc^tiemnn^we 

■nit mfrnteMMftynB thci* eM^^^^vtmAfiUmu^mi^ 

MaemUed in ike spHoMKnSf-wtMiiMoWi tftt)^^};^^ 

mtMienate eompnt^tien, Miytf lie estimated )iA4^ vmr 

sand (personsj Jtmovie^ the<!4isMe0iiahe|^:i9Arfm^ 

present we. noftiodl fuesdnMBtiifi :»ndli Mffir^Vw^ 

Wiley, ,tiie CewitF Membf^rA. G 6tfi|kl«wd, M' 

J. W.<»e«gh^.Bsq.^diri8tefihei|tWiUoia,a^. ^!^, ,?* 

flilkmgiotas ftirt James «ftmi»»pt#fi,itta^*«|«iJif^- 

Tottie, Esq* Jehta Btowki, -fisq. O^tiwel^WWldir^^- 

Hgn. K Petre, Hon, Sir B. t. Uundtss, ti#lb<^ Hofc* 

Bwndas, Tbos. fieayDB^ Esq. Q.^Fp BaBlqnw>£#fl^ ^>^* 

Lee, Esq* «ir William IngHby, Bs^it Jih»; W^^rfaa. 

Esq. M- P. Bawko6W©rth Fawkes, Esq- W*i Wi^^e*, 

Esq. M. /Wt«M, Esq. M. P. Geqr^e **«?,, *^. 

EmnoisCh^hneley, Fasq. Joseph Wood. dSsq. f oha 

EgrerteiBt,'jasq. Jofaa Hague, Eaq* Sir R Jr.. \^ood, 

Bart. W. ». WTigblsQtt, fiiq Joiba *Hll4ifop« bsq. 

Thomas Meynell, t-sq. J^tf Lee, ,K«I|. Xlli^P^ R^w- 

son, Esq. Wmi^erJi^mmkm^ Eaq. iU M^ fiw^Fley, E.^. 

Rev- W. Whantim, Arthnr Heywie#dv B^. fi. >** 

We^lwiorthy Esq. J. C, Aamsden, Esq, ;M, P. VV. a- 

Grompton^ Esq. ftsngiwiin! Koiwid«w< £«q Hew? 

Witbam, Eiq-J JW. *A-. Bosfirtd, tBsi|4 KinbMpd Syliei*, 

Esq. Sin a<Att:»mdk«,.«arti AqbwitChatiMiar, J^^q. 

M. P. The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Sir fiharlsi* 

Wolseley, Aest. Chwies HMiesd, td^q^.B. W.. ;>Vajid, 

Esq.^a^ iieitby^:^JBsq^vAide#maa £laBal«er« I<fWi»(W^ 

WiUoD,iBBq.:*c;j&Ci rs: r )* m- » . ;r s - _ 

. The Ui^tSiieiiff^ mtte^Avd byi4he Under, i^^ll^w. 

came upon the httStMigii sit^atevee -e'oloak^aitAtfcpjhllri; 

newixf themeeliag<iM*aliliost4m0iedi#tf*y mwm^J^ 

by the Under Sheriff seeding the. reqiueiljcmkClMwiihifi 

been signed bympmerds ^ iw tfaiwmwi » o <i hiil>to lt> 

The Requisition having been read.Jbr diii^ ^i^^*^ 
Sheriff, • "•i . 1 r • 'iu w .r,.. - • 

RICHAAO AETilfiUW »Ba4« ' the ^dlgia fthmf. 
addressed the Meeting in the following;lnirai»;rT. ...;' 

'' Gentlemen. In consequence of the requisition 
which has just been Tcad -t^ you, 1 «U it to be my duty 
to afford you, with as little toss of time as possible, an 
opportunity of^xereising yotir most undoubted Tight af 
discussing all measures 40 'Wl*jcl|yaipr welfare and that 
of the country is involved. The subject of the Retorin 
of Parliament, on which you are now called upon ip deli- 
berate, is one of the very highest importance ; and 1 tru.4 
that wiialever Ri»m8litm onq^ be* tiaHed fortk )ie tho 
eottrae of Ihe diseossion^ your feelings will be^leeiperfd 
hy:moderatiaii^ and cintroled by a proper cespect for 
-tiie laws.and institutions of the xsoontry.. Aiod as you 
vabe the^rigbts of free^ssouasion, Idrust Ihat.you will 
9ive to<mery Fseehoider at^ oppoctanity ot.lfeingi»iAi 
.hMflijliQvever mnchlie jUMfJ0fp6m yonsowa «it«rs 
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By adopting t^ J int qf con^qot/ ypji >rUl,staiqp^lipM 
this meeting^ a character,, worliy pf Ihe g^reat, litki 
enlighted Count v of which jroq afe freeholders." 
, Mr. f AWfeKS roi?e and iiaid, « GeQtjeoien, it ba9 
frequently fallen to my lot io have the. boijior of adr 
dressing myself lo yon within these walis-r-But,^ updef 
no circumstances <3fid I ever pre^seot riiyWif |o- jfpur 
notice so truly momentous^ of such vital i«iport^i)ce, tp 
the country, as the present. Geptlei][\Qi}, ,op*'t^jjs' diay, 
no effort wUI be. required to rouse your .oi^^ufy an4 
patrjodc feellnjg^s^ resist the iii^le^l merif^ce 'of foreigjj 
aggression [hear, ne^r.] Vqu are! not to be urered, oq 
this occtision, by your tone and decUion, tQ adq confi- 
dence and sirength to the arm of e^^ecutiye governtpent, 
to save ypur copntry^ your attars, iiqd your bqn^ps^ 
from a foreign yoke, ^ou are pot assembled lo.swiy, 
to give higher auihority tp the votes and voices of your 
reprei(entatives, by a fdrmal and solemn expression of 
your will, which the law of the I^nd, authorises you 
puMl6ly to declare, w&enever you conceive the situa- 
tion of the country requires your direct interference-r- 
on ^Qy^'conrimiy). ocQasion^ to Ipdijtcf fliem, to'ppposp 
tl^fs.bf'^tfiaf ijnpopqtar impost-.-or^ to withdraw Uie|r 
W.pfJort jfoiri'sonfieundfeSgerviBg, ^ut, ^erb^ps, favourite 
minister. You have not to put ypqr^elf on youf guar^ 
atfalqst ,'* IVfalice domestic,. or]'t6r0\g\x Ievy.|' Uo^ 
Gentlemen, you are ass^'mblej ! for. ahotKe^ ]^P^/. 9^ 
loftier purpose — one with wfaicb atl pitiful part>^ pblftlds 
have b'othing to do— one. Yrbni which, all the bfisex 
pasiiions^, which too coiiimonTy' sway oiir'nature|'ar^Vl 
tnist, ehtTrely excTpded'--one ' in ' Vhich nxe]!tulicM9, 
favouritism, and factfoijs oppression, have notfjilitgHb 
do. fliear, hear.] An^did I uot assert ibis,' sure"! am, 
1 shpuid not be doing justice to the feelings of t^ose 1 
see before *m^;^ who have pressed forward from ^rery 
part of this extensive county, to engage fn fhe nobFest 
of flri CHiiiies— to save a sinking country, by the restora- 
tion ql her liberties, through the constitutional assertion 
of th(?1r o^n invaluable and inalippable rights. 

Vou are called here to-day seriQOsIy and strictly, tp 
consider, aifid tbdcnponf>e (^unfi^ss jou beaf arguments 
to silence. oi^r propositions,) not tb^ 4Ctor£| i^linpty. bUt 
the corrupt and unconstitutionaT system '6n wnich ^11 
public men have so lone: apd'sa Q^t^lly acted. *"That 
t^yU'em must be got rid of whicti i^i^s epabled one set of 
men — a cabal, to rule, without aftnost any control, for 
n<^ar half a century, under a determination unknown, 
UDtil the beglriQing of the last reign .. by^ mean^ of 
<'orrupt majorities In that assembly, enu»natu:iilhflcafled 
'* Yours," The Commons^ ChAml>er. *Af^stem under 
which tlw? country has been Ipadjed with burthens, frQ9i 
whjclv, if some reKef "be not speedHy' afforded, opepor- 
tiop pf ttie community, abd tnat the largest a^dperjiapi 
the Qftost Ui^ful; must*ineVitably gink.-^artsSri^ put of ap 
pxtTAvagant "dXpenditure • of the' piibllb mdney, so 
•enormous, that it would be Ipcredjbl?, If it were not 
proveable. A system under which all .our pQlltical 
rights have been deeply and permanently iuva^pedf,' abd '. 
wholly abandoned whenever fbe etecutii^e cajl^il for 
the surrender of them. A systepfi which is ^en In an 
almost itnirersally prevailing venatity— in larg^, and, as 
our ancestors thought, unhecssary standing armies in 
t'lmff of peace. — A system seen in the blush which moat 



ifs cqup^^^i*^^* Great: Rfitain, hereto*^ 
[•usiou^i the jwyldm, of liberty— that the 



ti9ferth9;CbfeV. 
considers that hfs 

fore, on aTl bccasi6o9« ^ 

country of Elizabeth and "Willi^in has beld apy cpmmur 
niop witb the despots of th®. Continent, iwho have 
conspired to crush tbi? rising liberties of mapkind, and 
whp bave, in their vile note, had ^he Audacity to 
declare that they conceive the eff6rti df ihgs^ g^Iapt 
and oppressed descepdapts iof the m^p wijp J^I^.at 
Marathon, an4 fell in defen<?e of fteTr^cduntrv at 
•TliermopyiaB, to emancipate themselve;^ fVom/tlie ferp-: 
pious, cruel, and Woody rule of the M^sseHnen, ^ ^ 
criminal ejffort:—(Lppdj ^pd reiterated 1?h^ers) Jn ^ 
bpst of idle placemen,, .rinecurls^, and/ pensioners, 
wallowing ip Ipxpry, while thoiiwi<i^ of then- country- 
men ai:e jfteeped in poverty tp the verjf r|p3; In tfie 



worl^loe^of spies, hired to stifpplite tb^ people to the 
oommfs^Jjfhj of outrages . wpiob^ they bad ^ 
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jtation oiall thpse who bave. dared to pp'ptifte the\yisdv^ 
to its ban^lul effect^, witb ^vfrV sort of aggravated ftpe 
arid jmprisppment^p^gital punlshmept^.and upconstltn- 

tional oppression- , • i ' ^j_ i j. 

" As my opinion on the subject unde^ coiteideratioii 
have been very long inownio.y^Mi, -baUhby fTOfdnf 
mouth and through thamedtinn of tbepres^J.wUjPot 
be guUty of tantplogy, I wiy not UwWe ypp wiUi i^ 
repetition of .them op the ,|veaept occ^lon, ,wt, ^ 
indeed, what need to recur to t^m? Pplitipal.lS^Wr ^ 
ledge has of r laie teep. -JytpM-^tli J^wMy ; f nd 
fvccem; Afid who, GentlemeUj in your situation o(.M*^§ 
o^p be ei this day ignorant, itiat the great Charter, of 
your iibertiesV and the BHl ofjypon fcigbts, df?<aare8.4liat 
one of your Rights, and th^t by. far the mp^t waterM 
one, is the Rigbt to be: T^f^fifij^in..B, Free WcPv • 
ment.— [Hear,, hei^r, bear.) 

" Tottchlog" a question, stich as* that nnder Our 
discu9#lon, facta, atubbar*^ '«ota, icarry more welgKt 
with them, than all the periods of the brlUiapt.^nd 
fascinating oretory ; and sbpWld I be able tp copvtnoe : 
yon of itbe absolute necessity of a very material cbanrt 
in that branch of your government, to w^lfeh rs in^stett 
the protection of yopr liberties and property, ft vrm 
i vie mare satisfaction,, because. I shall tbfen be 
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'^sured that/ your conviptiiMi rested op a more ^oUd 




meo^I have already stated, Ibat the e\4ls ^b.'<*Jft^ 



copptry h epdurjpfe, and tboj^e with T^hlch |V^»T«eJi^iieA, 
are in a great measure pwjng tb a debt, hapglng'llfr?^ ^ 
mi|l-;8ti»pe about the neck of the country, arising from 
an expenditure, so profuse; >o pnheerdnf,,th«l It wAtjW 
be considered as a. fiction, i/ It were not » dearly and 
pndepiably demopstrable. A ftw worjs on this head, 
and tben let uip seriously cori^Mer whether spc^ a com- 
plete abandonmept as 1 conceive will Jbe apprarent;^ bf' 
all regard fortbe pecuniary interests of the people <m 
the part of their >ejwreseptatives, be not attributable Mr a 
defective system of representatlpn ; whether, in sl)fo^t» 
tbe^ memberi of an Wn*ly> •ympatjilsing'wlth Iboie 
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wbb 'deputed tbMi, Wputd eircr hir^ suffered the 
mini#(era of the cruwn to place the couulry iil' that 
state of immioeni danger and .fiDaneial embiif riissiAent, 
wliiqhnow appalfl the stputei^ heartjt amon^ ds; a state 
(r6tn which, great mumt be the skill, and cbmprehen- 
si v«; and vigorous, and fertile mast be the tnW, that 
cAQ ** restore us.; aiid' regain for us our happy and 
blissful state/' : 

*• I dare not trust wholly to my ,memori%' fI^''c;^1cntar 
tlons so astoiunding as tbo^e 1 am aboiit to jbubmit 4a 
you. I haye^ therefore prepared some tabtej(V'\Vhich 
will point oot/I trust intelligibly, the poftit' I wish to 
eslabliahT-^Audt Gentlemisn, if j9iey malie tbeWme im- 
pressi'duouyoiiV. minds as tiiey did on mine whien they 
nrst mef mv view, all ih>t I can'gay is, that niv errand 
here will be jirery.neiBirly aQcpinpIished-. .Wlfl It not 
futoniah you, when I tell yop, that in puis Kl'ng^s reign 
of 59 yeafs^ three times the siim has been expended, 
w;iiicj^'tbe k^ation ha^ expended duricfg tpe |eign of all 
U^jprevibuseoyereigus, thirty-one in tiun^^ from the 
.t^l^queet, aiad )4 a p^ripdof 700 year^ '[(leari hear.] 
JF^ifty thousand guipeas, placed side by side, will not 
exfend fibove. a Juile^b.pV^^^ sum squandered would 
reach' twice round the 'whole world in guineas— a di»- 
tance pfjuea^y 48,Q00 pailes. [Hear, hear. J 

Spent in 6% years *«.;.(J....*.»^..^...». #«.•.•££ 44,000,000 
'i)n an average £400,000 a-yelar. The nation incnr- 
liti^not o&e shftllDg of c^ebt-rall eitpefice^ paid within 
IM' ye^lr— and at tfie dose of each year every man's 
profMhrty unincumbeTed; 

At the dose of the reigfn nf (Teorge I{. 
s^t .....J.......... .;.;...,....;....:...... £T95,0tW),847 

;' Withk6hargeof48i009;()00a-jr«<irfor' • '' 

SudhViw the sitdft^B 'of things' ib moJ '; ' ' 
^. Jn,t|ie,.«lBg^ reigi^:0)f,the''late Klttif;- ' .. ' 

^bree times the vatiie of^the whole kini^dom: *' 

; DebU- Vv: .• -.f :.^.Mv--*.- '•• ..:.£IOOO,000,(JOb 

/ 'A greater spin ^han a(JI.the land in the cotintry is 
juirortb^ if every acre was sold at 25 year's purchase, on. 
this aonoal rents— [Hear, hear.] ♦ 

, •^^ poring the period of the late King^s rei^ii, the 

f>rice/)|f the prbdi^ce of the kingdom jn.the articles Of 
ood •ajad clotb^u^, according to the most moderate 
oo^potatipn, has increased froni 100 to 2D0 'mlttions I 

.per^yeer~i^h!ch excejss of 100 millions, add^^d to the I 
tMxease of oar taxation, makes the enoWnoussum df 
iiQ ijiilllioiia a-year additional eost,,to be'pald by the 
solgeets of this realmi more than ii^as paidat the period 
pf the late King's accession to ihe throne'-— a sum equiLl 

^to Ave timias th^ ^moui^t of the rehtat'of alt the land in 
England— [Hear, hear.] \ 
** l^f me, now ask^^wbat description of the communitv 

.j^is» th«t,is, called ip pio^' the Interest of this enoroibiis 

-jioottoittlaiton.of d^bt. . V^hb pay millions a-yea^ fbr 

^j^bair b^J' and .porter? millions for their breakfa^its'? 

. milUbos tor al} those articles which fiwelUhe amount (^f 
tl^pl pustbiu|i aud.exci'^ ?--;not'the_Ugh|^r'j^rderS^ the 

\ ^k ot the peoi^e. 1 have se^A i (Calculation' in which: 
It is atated^ that our- popdlatiiiri^ l^^bdsis'tlbg ' brabdut 
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njdOOfiOO souls, emblraces about 9 million of heads ai 
fahiilies,' containing from 6 to 6 persons 1ii <(aoh--of 
these seventeen millibhs, those who are m^iintained 
without labour amoutat to le^s than one-thlrneih. It 
therefore ibllows, on an equal division, . f hat the indus- 
trious das^s of the community pay injhe proportion 
of 14^ ipillions to 6 millions paid by tlie Utgher chisii<;.s 
and yet a pitiful fraction of these Tatti^r e]a.s«f|.s have 
usurped and'claiinas their right, ;' an al'mdst exclusive 
privilege of imposing taxes ou the whole/ I meQtion 
these calculations, with observations I have superadded, 
to show that the gentlemen around ni6, and who have 
called you togoiher, have not done so in the hopes of 
dbtainifig any benefit to themselves— that they' feel for 
the burthens of the whole community— and t^at they 
only call for Reform because, ^bey are isalisfied that it 
will be of adyautiige to a(( the Inhabitants of the 
empire. . . , . * . , , 

*:* I shall proceed to poiut out to you hoiv^ the Houst 
of Commons is ait preseut constituted^ with refereoce to 
thosb whom they aire supposed to represent." Mr. 
Fawkes now reaa extfaots from. Lord Grey's petition. 
According to this petition from the friends of the 
people, presented to the House of Commons May 6th, 
1789, It appears that a ipajority' of' the members is 
jret^rn^d to the liouse of Commons (for England and 
Scotland) by less tuan 16,000 electors. [Hear, hear.] 

' : ENGLAND. Membeii. 

jRetbf ned by SS places, where the election is a 

• mere matter of form «. •'••...'. 70 

By '46 places, in none of which' (he voters ex- , 
ceeu nxiy ••.••• • ..•••••» •••••••• « ••.^•» ••» .fv 

.By I? places, in none of which the voters ex- 
ceed one hundred .; ST 

By 2*6 places, in none of which the voters ex- ' 
ceed two hundred • •; 6t 

' ' Totalfor England..... ...V .;:... ^49 . 

,. SCOTLAND. 

By 2(]( counties, with less than 100 voters each M 

'By 10 ditto, with less than 260 voters each .. 10 
.By.l5 districts of burgb^, with less than IS5 

' v^o^erseacli •« ..••• ' «. .« 15 

, , Total for Scotland ;. ---« 

' ; For England. :....... ..'..:.. Hi 

; ^ • Total V. .• : 294 

' ^eing 14 robre than a simple majority of the hoarse. 
t Mr.Oldfield'M 8iaiemeni.~(&isi. of Burghs, 
• : ' \ 2ndBd. 1816.J 

^^ifembers returned by 87 Peers in Englaiid and 

" Wales Hit 

By,2i ditto in Scotland ... .. ., SI 

By^^dit^oin Ireland... .,vJ. •• ..«.U.. ;.^.^ 51 

/ Total returned by Peers 800 

J^enibers returned by Commoners in England 

aiid Wales .,....- ••— 137 

By 14 Commoners fn Scotland , .. .. ., .'. 14 

*Bylddittoi^ Ireland... ;...:...... .:*.....,,... 80 

Nbmib'ated by Gowrhmept I..... .. 1.. . 16 

'-' '— .• • •- • * • TPotal ...:. 187 
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Tu<iil' DQmber rfturiyed by Nprajoatioii. . « .4^7 * 

liiilf^eudent of NomioHtinn' ..171 

Total Lumber nf Members 668 

Lord John litisaelVH Sfa/emeni. 
The Viiteti of the Kiu^l'sh Borough Members upoQ the 
leduetionof the pi.bllc lijs^tablisl; me utsa, when analysed, 
Maud thu«i: 

FOR A GST. 

In .^3 l^oroug'btSy under ],000 inhubilants each 12 41 

In :\o ditto, under ^mO 15 45 

In 76 ditto, under 5,» i.O 48 93 

In i5, uuder 10,0()0 , 22 ii7 

lu 31, above 10,000.,.* is 21 

'* Such facts as theses require no comment ! 

'* The Act of SeUl^meut, whieh wo» made for the 
e:reatcr fitecurity of the King and h\& subject, enacted, 
that the better to secure the liberties and property of 
the latter, no placemrn or per>on8. holding fi<ituations, 
who might thereby be inlhienced by the Ministers of 
the Crown, should sit in tiie Hou.^e of Commons. The 
table I am going to ^ui>niit to you, and about which 
there cao be po cavil, w II exhibit to you, how much of 
late the patriotic ti^ iiit, to has nothing. of the letter, for 
« part of it has* been ie^)eule(f, for reasons I leave you to 
guo^, ha« been adhered to. Mr. Fawkes then ipad an 
extract from the Repeat of the Coinmiltce of Ihe Hou>e 
of Commons, in these termit: 

Tlje Committee repurt to the House, that 57 Mem- 
bers of I'artianieut huid ofTices under the crc^wB ; the 
net emoluments of \>i)!ch are <£10>,565 1 l8.*(Jd. 

Tiiat there are 13 Members of Pailiament holding 
ollicett in the appointment and at the pleasure of public 
otr.cors, ti.e emillumeutsi^f which aie . 28,107. 4*. 2d. 

that there are 7 Members of Parliament bidding 
oiTioes or pensi('>ns for life, under grants from tli^ 
crown, the emolumei ts.of which are ^9,658. 8s lOd. 

That there Is one Menber of Parliament holding 
otiice for term of years, under graut from the crown, or 
other public office, the emolument of which is £15 9s Id 

That there are 4 Members of Pa.Iianient holding 
otBces for life, under appointments of the Chi<;fs in the 
Courts i»f Justice, or from other public office^', the 
emoluments of which are ^l^ //36 .T<* ThI. 

Tliat there are 5 Members of Parliament holding 
pensions or sinecures, or otiices chiefly executed by 
deputy, &o. the emoluments of which are £7,478. . 

That there are 2 Members of Parliament holdiiig th<^ 
reversion of c)fllce^ under the on^wn, al'tor oi:e or more 
liven, the emolumcut«« ol' which are £0,4 9. 

The Committee further report, that there »re 79 
Members of Parliament holding naval aiMl military 
ejoamis^lons, 59 of whom bold oth.r ofllces, and are 
locluded in the preceding classes. 

Thus we have 89 members of the honorable H( use 
of Commons receiving from the pockets of the people, 
t:;e sum of £170,343. 14s. 4d. To which should be 
abided 30 from the 79 member^, who hold N^aval and 
Military commissions, not holding other places, making 
tr.getlier 109 members, who are more or less dependent 
on Government. And to the sura of £470,343 4s. 4d. 
should be added the pay of the 79 officers, which if 
taken at «; 600 a year for each of them, will amouut to 
X39,500. making a total sum of jL209,843. of th^ public 



money, received by 109 members of the House of 
Commons. 

'' But, Gentlemen, this Is not all. I shall now show^ 
you what the families and patrons of those who are 
placemen and pensioners, and sinecurists, <&e* In the 
House of Commons, receive from the public purse. 
Gentlemen, where I might be in an error on the 
slightest point, I will not mention the precise sum to a 
fraction ; but on the. most careful analysis, it is found to 
exceed considerably one million of money. 

*' After making these commnnications to yon, I feet 
satisfied I should only weaken the effect they are so well 
calculated to produce, by adding any observations of 
my own. If they do not satisfy you of the necessity of 
a Parliamentary*Reform, no additional arguments of 
mine could be of any avail ; yon would scarce be con- 
vinced, though one were to come from the dead. 

'* As Mr. Canning did me the honor to notice my 
feeble exertions in his celebrated attack upon the cause 
of Parliamentary Reform, at Liverpool, 1. must take 
this occasion to attempt to make some reply to h'w 
remarks — (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, though I always 
had the misfortune to be opposed to Mr. Canning, as a 
politician, still I must say, that there aie few men to 
whom I have listened with more satisfaction and 
delight. His speeches alwaj-s appeared to me cmr- 
pounded of tiileut, learning, eloquence and wit, and 1 
only regret that so much vigour and intellect have not 
been employed in a better cause. Fiom a man so 
ji;if(ed, however, commendation must always be accept- 
able, and I wish him to believe that I was far from 
being insensible to th^ opinion he did me ilie honor tc\_ 
say he had formed of me. 1 trust, therefore, he will 
tfive me credit, when I say, that my present observa- 
tions aie made without any tincture of personal 
hostility. I shall ever admire Mr. Canning as an 
Admirable orator; but as a logician, I must still take 
ihe liberty of dilTerine: ftom him. In his late speech it 
Liverpool, .Mr. Canning stated, that he considered ovr 
Government as a limited Monarchy, and that an inde- 
pendent House of Commons was incompatible with its 
existence. Now, Gentlemen, 1 consider Mr. Canning's 
major proposition as false, and therefore his pemises 
to be decidedly disputable. Our Constitution, if all 
I ubiic writers and commentators on our form of 
(Government aie not mistakr'n, is n6t one limited 
Monarchy, but a conipountl of thrc^e limitcMl estates: — 
1 A limited M'?na cliy— 2 A limited Aristocracy — :^. 
A limited Democracy. Hy what loj^ic, tht^n, dc;es it 
follow, that because each bra; ch is linilt'»d, one branch 
sht)u'd be impure to its c n:»truotit»n ? If this reasoning 
is just, why should not a hmdrpd ConTmoners be thrust 
into the House of Peers^ on tl;e score, that a pure 
Aristocracy is incompatible with the existence of a 
limited Monarchy? ^hy sl^o'»bi not even the King: 
have associates given him on the plea, that powrr 
lodged with one individual is incompatible with the 
existence of deli!.e:ative assemblies? 

" How simple. Gentlemen, is truth— into what errors^ 
perplexities, and dilTicuIlies are we not plunged, when 
we wander from her paths. Why not consider our 
Constitution as composed of three different estates, n» 
all Its ablest ex[Ositors have represented, each pure and 
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perfrct iti iU fiatiire, bnf of oppmjto tefldenbfes wben to 
AcMjiii, keptin tUcir places by alternate attractfoti and 
ri'pnisifm; and, itfc fh^ plknet^, presterVing their 
motions and ciunplefing their orbi(<i, on the nnTarytng: 
plan of harmony and order? This opinion, Gentlemen, 
<<eems to have been forced on Mr. Camiini^, by an idea 
lie has formed, tbut the Government could not be 
carried on, unless the execnttre had a control over the 
people in the House of Commons. But whence this 
npyel doctrine I would a^k— that institutions intended 
for the benefit of the public, can only lie maintained by 
the existence of (ibiises? In my view, this Is downright 
end absolute t;- penny in disguise; for whatever may 
be said of the benefit of a control over the peofile, 
through the medium of the House of Commons, may 
be said, and has been said, of the beneBt of absolute 
despotism, in the hands of a single individual! 

" This, however, Gentlemen, is the boasted system of 
virtual representation, which is no more than a pitiful 

modificntion of no representation at all a plan to 

imuose upon the weak, for the benefit of the interested 
end the cunning. It is the same thing, whether the 
pretended representative body be Influenced by one 
man or two hundred ; in the first place, it is a disguised 
tyranny; in the other, an odious and dangerous 
oligarchy. 

** Mr, Canning, however, GentlemM, says, that this 
oligarchy--this government of the few, cannot be dis- 
turbed, because it would be an act of arbitrary injustice 
to disfranchise the close boroughs. But I would ask, 
how would an act of injustice be thus done to the pro- 
prletor? That law most first be shown to me, which 
gives one man a title to as much weight in the councils 
offals country, as all the Inhabitants of Westminster, or 
•f this county, consisting of 1,100,000 souls If his 
borough were disfranchised, he woold still have a vote 
for his county, and that, I contend, is ail the right that 
belongs to him. But,, Gentlemen, if these vested rights, 
as they are called, are to be preferred to the safety of 
the country, what are we to think of the despotism of 
James II? He was an hereditary King— had he nc 
vested rights in the proudest possessions upon earth ? 
Tet, when it was considered that the safety of the state 
required J t, this was no plea, his subjects at once com- 
pelled him to abandon his throne— nor did they either 
think it necessary to make him ^any compensation, for 
the loss of it ; for they sent him to beg— (Hear, bear.) 
Oh ! St. Helena ! with all tuy native and all thy added 
horrors, what a paradise, what a bed of roses thy rock 
must have been in comparison !— they sent the infatuated 
tyrant to beg his daily bread from the bitterest enemy of 
bis country! 

'* The imminent dangers incident to the change are 
next put forward dressed in alt »orts of exaggerated 
horrors to alarm you. But surely you must recollect 
that more serious alterations have occurred in your 
history than tbose you now call for, and have been 
carried into effect without in the slightest degree 
endangering the safety of the community. What think 
,you of the reformation and revolution? what of the two 
unions with Scotland and Ireland? when two distinct 
and ancient legislatures were not reformed, but posi- 
tively subverted— (Hear, bear.) ^Were not members 



firiven to Chefter and Durham, when they oemplalned 
they were not representedi witliowt any bedy urging 
the absurdity of virtual represceutatitin r Have not 
Shoreham, and Affesbury, and CrickladtB^ and Gram- 
pi>und, been disfranchised^ without any body uttering a 
whisper of complaint, wHhoot the slightest appearance 
of danger? (Hear, hear.) What should prevent then 
the extinction of other rotten and close boroughs similary 
circumstanced? But Mr Canning says, he would 
sacrifice Gramponnd to save old Sarum ; that is, he 
would throw a tub to the whale now and then, provi- 
ded the mass of these places, giving Government a 
control over the people, were so preserved intact: 
(Hear, hear,) because be says a popular parliameDt 
would do now what a popular parliament did before, 
subvert the Monarchy, and decapitate tfaeir King. Id 
proof of this, Mr. Canning quoted the resolutions of 
the long parliament. Now Gentlemen — I do not 
accuse Mr. Canning of garbling these peiK>lotion«, 
but there is one most material fact lie forgot fo state, 
which overturns the whole' of his reasoning, and gives 
ten-fold weight to mine ; which makes his balance b» 
light as a feather, and fills mine with damning proofg of 
the mischiefs of the system 1 have been attempting to 
expose. He forgot to state of what description of 
members this parliament was composed. (Loud cheers) 

The Resolutions voting the House of Lords and the 
Kingly office useless, were passed Jan. 4, 1649. 

On*rh^22d of January 1643, fifty Members of the 
House of Commons were expelled (Vid. Journals.) for 
deserting the service of the House. 

On the 29th of June, 1644, by an ordinance, tivo 
hundred members^ wko had adhered to the King,, ivere 
disabled from sitting in Parliament, during the existing 
Parliament. 

And on and after the ftth of December, 1648^by 
Pride's Purge, one hundred and forty •three \lemben 
were secluded or imprisoned. 

The remaining Members, eighty«nine iii nomber—* 
Sixteen County Members— Six Cit«xens — Sixfy-seveo 
Knrgesaes, arrogated to themselves the Sovereignty of 
the Nation, and voted the resolutions alluded to by 
Mr. Canning, Dec. 4, 1649. 

Now comes the jet of my argument, ont of these 
Eighty-nine Members, Sixty-seven were rsfturned for 
what Bishop Burnett called the Rotten Part of the 
Constitution— the Close Boroughs. Such wera the 
proceedings of the Rump of a Borough faetloir in the 
year 1649. (See Mr. Colman Rashleigh's aMe and 
admirable letter to Mr. Canning.) 

Is the same combination now a days^ impossible, 
improbable, or hypothetical ? Have we foi^tten the 
intrigue in the case of the India Bill, when this faction 
coalescing made the House of Commons vote contrary 
to the feelings of the King and the wishes of the 
People ? What if the King and a majority of this 
powerful body should unite, what upon earth could save 
the Country, but the measure we advocate ? 

^ I have now Gentlemen, as far as in me lies, doo^ 
my duty to the great cause I hare so long and ardently 
espoused. Let me again extiort yon to lifl up your 
powerful and constitutional voice, to rid the conntry 
of tkat system in which jon can vie% nothing bat 
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mlQ of tb» Umdlordl and the tonaal, the dilafridatioB of 
the cottage, aod the extensioo of the workhnine. Let 
the ^yatent be ofaaoged, and yoa will at oBceeacbaege 
the nile of those men who amy hare reined you, and 
who have most aflsuredly deluded yon — who bare aaerlbed 
yoar dMre«a to ataiost every oaasebut the real oae^— who 
have, for the laat seven years, been dinning in your ears 
that your privations wonld only be temporary — (Hear, 
hear.) That the sum of yonr prosperity was, indeed, 
behind a etoud-— bnt that it would only be obscured for 
a moment— when the feet is— that the gieoan has been 
^tbering deeper raond ns from the moment this pre* 
diction was made. <Hear, hear.) Call again, I say, 
for this change, not of men but of mea^res; and io the 
i^reat sterefaense o( the talent and natural and acqoifed 
intelligt»nce efyour country, you will, depend upon it*. 
And rulers, who, governing in justice and equity— to the 
8{)irit f»f conciliation and sympathy with those whose in- 
i^r^nU are enfrftsted to their care — will have no other 
object than to *^ scatter plenty o'er a smiling land "—and 
who would think tlwmseives richly repaid — in reading 
their Mitt«H7 in the expressive eyes of a happy and 
grateful country. 

Mr. Fawke^ concluded, amidst the loudest applause, 
bv movine the resolutioos. 

Tlic Hoji. KDVVARU PETRB, In presenting himself 
tothemeetinarsaid, *M should be wanting in that candour 
nhirli I hope will always govern my public conduct, if 
1 did not come forward and avow that I am a recent 
convert to those views which have beeu advocated this 
day ; and however I may regret that «ich a declarafion 
trill compel me Ut d\9ef In opinion from many Gentle- 
men, whose opinions 1 respect, yet, wl>en I see the arm 
of power extended, not for t'e purpose of contributing 
to tha bappinet^H c^ the people but to oppress them ; 
when 1 see and witness thefiethiHgii, 1 feel that it behoves 
me to renounce my error, and to advocate the doctrines 
to vrhioh 1 have formerly been op|>ot<ed, 1 am now 
convinced that nothing stiort of a conj^titutlonal reform 
ran restore that synrpathy, which, to use the words of a 
preat statesman, ought to exist between the representa- 
fiveriand their constituents, and be an effectual safeguard 
ftiraii*.*'t a renewal of those destructive measures which 
have been so long pursued. Powerfully impressed with 
thejie (<entlments, I beg leave cordially to second the 
r*<<4>ltftions. 

Mr VVORTLEY.." Gentlemefi, I fear I shallbe cinder 
the necessity of asking for a great deal of your indul- 
jr^noe. I come here hnpressed with feeUngs entirely 
(liflerent from those which have been expressed by my 
tii^o honorable friends. [Loud disapprobation, which 
continued till ^Ir. Fawbes came forward and entreated 
the meeting, as a flivor to himself, as well as fof the 
»tke of rm|)artiality, to give a fair hearing to his honor- 
able friend.] 1 know perfectly well that many of the 
things which I shall advanee are entirely repugnant to 
your feelings, that many of Ihoae who hear me are 
nadoubtedly very adverse to the opinions I hold in 
politics, and particularly to my opinions on this sob- 
jset. I have, however, a duty to perform. Yon have 
done me the honor to ptaoe me in a high situation ; and 
if I have any opinions on polltieal subjecta, I have never 



ahmnfc finom expressing them before jou. (Hear, hear) 
AUhoogh they may be nnpopniar, I throw myself on 
yonr oaodonr, on your good nature-; 1 ask of you to 
Ifeten to me with patience, wbiie I endeavoor to point 
out to you what I conceive to be the fallacy of the ar^ 
gomenta that have been used by my honoiable friends. 
I also beg of you not to take it ill, if I should use such 
words as *^ Allacv," if I should tell you you have taken 
wrong views of mis matter, and that you are now in a 
situation to be duped Iry specious argumeats-^(Mur^ 
murs.) I know very well that expressions like theae 
may be so ajpptled as to irritate tiie feelings ; that how- 
ever is the furthest thing from my intentions ; but if I 
speak at all, I must speak boldly. 1 am quite sure that . 
from all those around me I shall meet with the most 
perfect silence while I address yon ; I know tbeir can** 
did minds^ and that of no man more than the honorable 
geaHeasen who moved and seconded these propositions* 
I will not speak of the eloijuence of tbe honorable 
mover, hot I wiH say that he has pot bis arguments in 
as candid and feir a manner as I ever heard in my life. 
If be be right in his premises, I perfectly admit his con* 
elusions; if it be tme that he has described the constitu- 
tion as It was in the best times of our history, you have 
a right, and are perfectly jostffied, in calling upon Par- 
llament to reform itself. But I deny his premises, and 
1 shall endeavour to make out to you, that he has takes 
a wrong view of the constitution as it existed at that 
time, to which we look back as tbe period when it was 
completely formed. I say, that for four hundred yeanL 
the house of Commons has been what it is now. If I 
shali be suceessfel in proving this— if I shall convince ' 
you that tbe present state of the House of Commons is 
not a state W usurpation, either on the part of the aris- 
tocraey or the crown, I think I may fairfy put it to you 
what has been done during this time ; and 1 may ask 
you whether, during these four hundred years^ the 
nation has enjoyed great blessings? — (Laughter.) — 
Now, Gentlemen! in the first place, I say, that whatever 
may have been the constitution of Parliament pievious 
to the time of Henry VlUth and Queen Elixabeth, that 
from that time forward direct influence was always uxed 
in the House of Commons both by the aristocracy and. 
tiie crown. Previous to that time, undoubtedly, Parli- 
ament assembled for special purposes, and could not foe 
called die same description of assembly it is now ; but 
from the time of those Monarchs 1 have mentioned,! 
will say that many of the boroughs now under the influ- 
ence of the aristocracy have been so uniformly. It has 
been stated, in the famous petition from t4ie Mends- otf 
tbe People, that this was an usurpation, and that these 
places had fallen Into a state of deoayk I wrll siatis 
some some facts in refutation of this assertion ; and io 
begin with Old Sanrai. I should be glad that any ho- 
norable gentleman would point ont to me the period 
when Old Sarum was any other than It Is noiir» when it 
was a prosperous and popoloos place, and when thefe^ 
were popular elections in It. I do not believe that call 
be pointed out io me ; and several other boroaghs thai 
are now called rotten, have for the same perlml been 
precisely in the same state* My honorable friend who 
moved the resolutions has pointed to a speech made by 
Mr. Canning at Liverpool. Now there is another 
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Speech of Mr. Canatng^'s^ to wliieb I beg to r^fcr yoo, 
made in the House of Commoason the motion of Lord 
John Ruesell for reform. He the»*e sitated that as lon^ 
u^o 88 the end of the 1 6th century, the Earlof ISssex, 
n3t only nominated both the members for the county of 
Stafford, but wrote to the Hi^h Sherilf to return the 
members in every other single borough in that county. 
Tiie same fact is stated conceroing both the county of 
Norfolk and the borough of Maiden, by the Duchess of 
Norfolk; and I shall cite a feti other itistanceai to the 
same effect. It was nhown to you that the state of 
things now existing, be it bad or good, has been part of 
tlie practice of the con?«titution for many hundred years. 
1 find that Gat ton, which Is now a rotten borough, was 
made a borough by Henry VI. in the 2^th year of his 
reign; and so soon us the time of* Henry VIII. thei^ 
was only one inhabitant in that borough: it was in pre* 
ciseiy the same state as at pree>eut.-~(Here considerable 
dmpprobation was expressed by the meeting ) — I am 
(•erfectly awaro (hat the circumstances I am relallnor 
must appear t<^dious; but as I contend that in point of 
fact my honorable Fri(>ud is wrong, I am. bound to 
prove it by fact. I will go to another borough in the Isle 
of Wight, Newton ; in the first of Elizabeth, the mem- 
liers for this borough were nominated by the Steward of 
the Lord of the barony of Newton. (Mr. WortJey's voice 
was here drowned by loud and <^ontinued expre8>ions 
of disapprobation. Mr. Willan, of Dewsbury, now moun* 
tSLd the rail of the hustings, and moved his white hat to 
procure silence, but the tumult was rather increased than 
diminished by his presence, and he therefore withdrew. 
S^oon after silence was obtained, and Mr. Wortley, 
proceeded ] — 

*' 1 will not attempt to tire you any longer by these 
teuious recitals of fact, but I challenge my honorable 
Friend, at any time and in any place, to the proof that 
tlte constitution of this country has been different for 
tlie last four hundred years, as to the influence of the 
aristocracy and the Crown in tlie House of (*omm<tns 

In what I have further to say, then, I shall take for 
icranted, us far as my argument goes, and tor the sake 
of 'irguini^nt, that I am right in this po.<ition.-( Laughter ) 
—That being tiu? casn, I wili now put to you a few 
questions; I ask if this Goveruineut, as it has been 
carried on — ( 1 am not speaking of a parly Govern- 
ment)— if the Government of Lnglan<l, such as I have 
grated it, has not secured to the people a great numl>er 
of blessings? 1 would nc*xt beu leave to refer, (ileutlemen, 
Jlo the speech of Lord John Htissell, whon he moved 
hi% resolutions in the lust Session of Parliament, in 
'ffderence to that period to which we all look up ds the 
brightest in our annals — tlie Revolution of 1688, aud 
the abdication of James 11. Undoubtedly there never 
was a perioc in the history of any coonti y in the world in 
which the persons engaged in a great political transaction 
so decidedly covered themselves with the brightest of all 
l^lories — that of having saved their country. At that 
time our liberties were fixed, aud 1 find it stated in the 
Edinburgh Review, that this was the era in which the 
reign of infiu nee and of practical liberty began. Look, 
.Ibeu, upon the avowal of Lord John Russell, that if we 
liad then had a reformed House of Commons, that event 
*wouid p.obahly. never Lave been brought to pass; 



becaiiso the influence of certain iodWidOsb in the House 
of Commons made that House act contrary to the sense 
of the people. 

I do not mean to say that gei^erally a. representative 
body is to speak a languatce different from that of the 
country. On the contrary I cooteud, thai the House u( 
Commons doea actually speak the sense of the people 
(hear, hoar,and lauirhtor ) l his is entirely a matter ol op - 
nion,but i miMt beg leave to bring tothe rec«dlection of t his 
assembly some particular instanot'S in which the House of 
Commons did strictly speak the language, the opinions, 
and the feelings of tlie generality of the people. What, 
In point of fact, have been the two great occasions ot 
the immense load of debt now laid upon the country ? 
The one was the American war, the other was tlie. war 
commencing in l79iJ. First, with respect to the American 
war ; I must confess that I for one am utterly astonished 
that a country like this should have such ditTicultiis 
brought upon it by so gross an act of impolicy ; It is to 
me ijuKe ineompreliensible, that this country should not 
have. had more wisidom than to act as it did on that 
occasion. Ihit I put it to any body who has read the 
history of those davs, whether that war waa not emi- 
nently popular ? iHiere is a celebrated, speech of Mr. 
Burke*s, on the loss of his election at Bristol, which 
shows him to have been unpopular in that city on ac- 
count of his having been 0|)poscd to the American 
war. I have a right then to assert, that that wiir in the 
beginning u( it was a popular war; aud to a certain 
extent, if we are loaded with debt by that war, the blame 
is not to be laid altogether upon the House oft ominous. 

But it l5assc*rled, that before that war was concluded, 
it did Ijecome unpopular, aud thut it was carried on 
longiT than it would have been, if the op'inioiis of the 
people had bt^en consulted I am quite ready to admit 
that— (hear, hear,) but at the same time I say, that, once 
engaired in war, it is not for persons w)io are not direct- 
ing the war, and who liave not quile ia view all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to say what is the best mode and 
time of con hiding it I wish that the people of England 
would on all future occasions consider lor a moiueat 
before they enter upon war, the difficulty of putting an 
end to it ; and, when they have euterod upon it, whether 
we may not by hastening the conclusion of war, do inor« 
injury than good to the intc*rests of the country. TlK?re 
is no occasion on which I have not held the same 
language, and I am ready to hold it again if my honor^ 
able friends think it likely that we shall be drawn, either 
by the wishes of the government or the people, into t!.e 
present differences among liie |>owers if the Coutiaeut. 

I look with as much horror -as they can <lo, and I 
have expressed the same sentiment in my place in (he 
House of Commons, upon the opinions put forth by the 
Sovereigns at Verona. (Cries of hear ! hear!) I have as 
great an abhorrence of the language of iheir Circular as 
any one can have— (hear, hear,) I am anxioua to preserve 
the liberties of my own country, and i e. fectly ablH»r 
their doctrine of interference, t^Bravol) Havino^ sa^^ 
thus much on the American war, I now refer to the 
Frenchiwar. The greatest number of us can remember 
the cominencement of that war, and I think no man on 
earth can doubt that a vast majority of the people ot 
this country went along with the government at that 
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time in wi^htng.ifir a^ v«r,wi<h.F^iMiHi|o,9(-(No, No^ -We 
have upon tbi^sulxjectaD authoviiy whichA (^reat aumber 
i«f you will adnUt| .without hecsitattonr-tbat of Mr, Fox. 
He more tbaa,«oooe deolared^ that he had become 
nnpopolar by opposing ^hatwar. Again, %vben the war 
WHS renewed in 1803, no man can doubt that it was 
popular. My bonorAble friend himaelf at thai time 
excited and aroused our feelings against the> eaemy. 
(Hear, hear, from Mr. Fawkes.) I am therefore 
entitled to assert that that war was undertaken with4be 
consent of the people. I say then that on these great 
occasions, which in point of fact are the great cause of 
the burdens wluch are laid upon you, the House of 
Commons did act with the people, although it Is con- 
tended that they do not represent the people. Bnt 
RS:aln I ask, has the House of Commons done nothing 
for the country' (A voice from the crowd exclaimed, 
"Yes, passed Six Acts") Have we no institutions in 
this country, which have been fostered and cherished 
hy that House ? Are we not in possession of personal 
liberty ? Have we not an administration of laws, which 
is not only pure, but unsuspected? Do we not stand 
almost a beacon among the nations of the world ?— 
( Ves, of debt, cried a voice from the crowd.) Am I 
not addressing a people one of the greatest that ever 
existed on the face of the earth ? Let the House Of 
Commons be cottstitnted as it may, 1 put it to y^u, 
whether the people are not in fact well governed. 
When my honorable friends talk of . reform, I have a 
right to point them to the past history of the country. 
I do not believe that they will deny that the government 
has some merits ; that we have at least an assembly, in 
which there is no proposition whatever, but would 
meet with persons ready to bring it forward and argneit. 
There never was in any country such an arena for politi* 
cal discussion. In which so much ability haa been dis- 

filayed, as in the House of Commons* That at least—— 
Here Mr. Wortley was interrupted by manifestations 
of impatience and disapprobation, which did not 
subside till the High Sheriff entreated the aaaembly, if 
they attached any value to free discussion, to listen to 
Mr. Wortley .1 There are many persona in this i^itn- 
try, continned Mr. Wortley, and I declare myself to 
be one of the number, who are of opinioD, thatgseat 
advantages have accrued to the people from the present 
tiystem, and we have a right to ask, what change Ja pro- 
posed in it ? We oannot be asked to join io adeolara- 
tion, that the House of Commons is nnfit to govern 
this country, when it has hitherto governed it advaata- 
ireously ? We have a right to ask, what kind ofTefornia- 
tion it is to which we must give oar oonseut. The real 
fact is, that my honorable friends cannot agree amoiig 
themselves on any plan^ although the present, systean 
appears to them so clearly to be bad. Are th^y prepa- 
red to say that all rotten boroughs ought to be suppies- 
i»ed r — ( Loud hisses, and shouts of off, off !) Almost all 
those who propose a reform of the House of Commons 
would keep some portion of that influence against 
which they declaim. 1 must beg to say, that» however 
pure may be the intention of my honorable friendsy 
I know that there are several persons in thia country 
who have different motives^ I do not attribute to them 
any opinions which they, do not avow ; but I say that 



tbelr objects are of snob a nature, that If thty are to be 
brought about by a reform of Parliament, such reform I 
will, to the la^t moment of my life, and to the last drop 
of my blood, resist, (Hiuses.) Nay more, whenever 
those objects may be proposed, I will endeavour to 
draw upon- them the opprobiium of public indignation. 
Nothing less has been proposed, as the effects of this 
reform, than national bankruptcy, and a breach of faith 
with the public creditor, (llere the hisses and vocife- 
ratjods of off, off* were renewed, and continued in 
spite of many efforts on his part to be heard. Mr. 
Wortley retired to the place which he had occupied 
before he began his speech, and put on his blue cloak, 
apparently in despair of being fiMrtber heard. Lord 
Milton then appeared in front of the hustings, when the 
tumult Immediately abated. Several persons then called 
upon Mr. Wortley to proceed, and in eom-pliance with 
this call that gentleman threw offhis cloak and resumed.] 
Gentlemen,— Bver since I began nvy connexion with 
this county, 1 appeal to you all, whe^ker^ if I have an 
opinion on political subjects, I have- ever for one 
moment withheld it from you. If I am an enemy to 
any of your opinions, I have atways candidly avowed 
it. 1 do not ask of you to listen to me as a friend, but I 
think myself placed in a situation which entlt^ea me to 
ask of you a hearing.— (Hear, hear;; a voice from the 
hnsiinga said <' be brief.*' 1 am told by some person to 
be brief; I will be as brief as I can, and I should have 
been much more brief if I had not met with interrup- 
tiun. But the misfortune is, that on an occasion of this 
sort I have a diflicnit part to play ; I have a reluctant 
audience, and if that aodience interrnpt me, it must ne» 
cessarlly lead to great delay. There is nothing so very 
agreeable in the situation 1 occupy, (laughter) to indueo 
me to detain you one single moment longer than is 
necessary. I was going to say, that I am not left to 
conjecture what the objects are fbv which several per- 
sons demand a Reform in Parliament, because they 
themselves puUk^ly declare them. Their objects are 
totally unworthy, and would reflect the utmost disgrace 
upon the countrv; and, I repeat, that to the last hour of my 
life, and the last drop of my blood, I will oppose them. 
" Geotlenten, I would say a word or two, before I 
sit down, on the subject of placemen in the House of 
Commons. It is true that we have, in the Honse of 
Commons, a body of eighty-nine placemen, bnt they 
have, in point of fact, been reduced of late years, as 
there were two hundred placemen in the House half a 
century ago. If a place bill bad been introduoed into 
the House of Commons, that would have been some- 
thing definite , and I sbonid have known the extent to 
which the plan of reform would go. But I cannot join 
my honorable friends in saying, that the House of Com« 
mons is such as ought not to exist. I am very far from 
contending that every thing in the election of members 
is correct. I think that great amendment may be made 
in the mode of electing members of Parliament ; and I 
am more likely to join with my honorable friends, to a 
certain extent, for the attainment of this object, than 
they would find some other |>ersons now listening to 
me. I never will consent to pass any resolutions crj ing 
down the House of Commons as unfit to take its ^baie in 
carrying on the government, although I may consent to 
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some regulations-^! will not ci^I it neform, (laughtor) 
because you would expect froni me more Ituun I mean 
to give. I do not say that there are no faults or blots 
in the mode of election; no human institution is free 
from imperfection ; but I cannot hold op my band for 
these resolutions. There is one point on which I will 
say a word or two. I must contend against my honor- 
able frleody that the inflaence of the Crown is less in the 
House of Commons than it was half a century ago. 
(A voice from the crowd — ^' Mr. Wilbecforce says that 
the influence of the Crown is too great.") — I have the 
greatest respect for Mr. Wilberforce, but I cannot take 
my opinions from him or any other man. The greatest 
source of the influence of the Crown has been cut off 
within my memory^— I allude to that which arose from 
Its direct revenue ; that source has been entirely cot 
oS^,and it happens to me to know to a certainty that that 
has materially diminished the power of the* Crown in 
the House pf Commons. The public press has also 
very considerabiy diminished the inflnenceof the Crown. 
Look back at the means of injormation which existed in 
this coMotry thirty years ago— onr fathers and grand- 
fathers saw a newspaper ^nee a week, but now, every 
individual In the village informs himself on all political 
matters. |^ it possible; tp suppose that this has not great 
power In counteracting th^ influence of the Crown? 
The regular publicajbipn of the debates in the House of 
Commons h^^s: taken pbioo .wjtbin these thirty years; 
during the American %var they were piibiished by 
stealth. 

But I will not detail) \^n one moment longer ; I have 
endeavoured to state the reasons why I cannot agree 
with my honorable friends in the resolutions; and I 
have endeavotired to do it with temper and respect Cor 
my audience. Whatever may be your resolutions, 
I have my own line of duty direct before me. I do think 
that theliouse of Commons is able to do its sliare in the 
government of this t!0untry, to the advantage of the 
people; I do think it possible that the three Estates 
should be completely and perfectly independi^nt of 
each other; and, as the House of Commons posscaies. 
the greatest store In legislation, I think that the Crowfa 
f«hould have some influence there. — (Much disappro- 
bation.) 

Lord Milton presented himself, and wasreceiTediiwith 
jcreat app!aus?e : he spiiKe as fqllows .--^.^^fientlemen, I am 
hap|>y .to have heiard Ae sq[>eeches which hav/) been ad- 
d ressed to you on this^ccasi<^i^ and I am glad Ihatyon iiaire 
listened to them, for tt will be to il^e inierestof qa atl toj 
hear ttiesf^eech of my honorable frjend,>and thatbrf any, 
other person, because our great object is trnifa,eiKl the; 
attainment of truth is impossible- unless we have the 
means of balancing arguments on the one side againstj 
.arguments on the other. For this reason I think yon, 
as an impartial body, have done rig^t in hearing my 
honorable c^jileague, and if 1 address you asfavowers 
of tbe propositions that have been read, I think you 
have also done right, because- from my colleague, with 
all his historical knowledge and acutieness of understand- 
ing, you have heard every thing that can beadvancbd. 
on that side of. the question. I have been a partyhi 
calling yon togi^her herebecanse I think it most desira- 
ble that the f^niona ollhe peppk of England<^ettkl 



be made plainly knowh' en tMs most Itnfportant of nati- 
onal questions. iWrihg many years— (It is now 16 
years since I was flt^t returned to serve you In Parlia- 
ment)— during a hirge portion of tills time I was a deter- 
mined opposer of every thing like Parliamentary Hoforni. 
If there is any value In consistency, it is now my doty 
to explain to yon the grounds on w^hlch my opinions on 
this subject have been changed It Ij* mUny years sincH! 
I first began to doubt the correctne*« to my early opini- 
ons on Parlfamenfaiy • Reform. I then Imparted my 
doubts to those' nearest to me, and In ^^hoiJe 'friendship 
and kindness 1 reposed perfect confidence ; but 1 thon|rht 
you, Gentlemen, the last of aM others to be acquainted 
with them. If Ciesar's wife must not bie suspected nei- 
ther must the character of the representative for this 
county be suspected. I have not been biassed in my 
change of opinion by personal considerations. 1 ma>t 
not be subservient to' your opinions : if I am not subser- 
vient to the court, neither must I be subservient to yon: 
If I should be subservient to you, you have no security 
against my subserviency elsewhere. (Hear, hear ) 
Therefore although the last time you did me the honor 
to elect me y onr representative, the suspicions 1 bad en- 
tertained were almost ripened lute opinions, I did not 
suffer the sllghest hint on this subject to escape me. 
The time Is now come when I must give to you the 
grounds on which 1 have changed my opinion. In 
the first place then the trttnsactions of the year 1817, 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act on pretence.- 
obtained4)y the meanest and most scandalous proceed- 
ings —(Hear, hear)— bjr sending «ipiea amongst the peo- 
ple forthepurposii of exciting th^in to tumult, then taking 
advantage of' that tumult to raise tyrannical measures, 
and tbe success which thdse d^rusfens had in tbe Hons« 
tif Commons, first Indhcedfh Hie the suspicion, that the 
iniferior classes of the people at least were not tliose who 
could look for prote<^tlon tOtheHonse of Commons. In 
18-19, when the country wastry! ut: the great experiment 
of returning 4b caifh payments, the difficulties attending 
which rteasui*. the tniiii'SteViirtnsthi^ve seen if he were 
fit to govern the-cwontry— the !mpo>ij^on at such a, Um, 
when thb Mtion was oj^ngaloiid Tor reduiStfon and n^ 
tteiiehiifent, of t4ii«e n^iliri6^s oY f;;eiii t«xe.«, ine^eased 
the sttsjficloiis' whi«i had bee\> ptevMOusI^^^ raised In my 
^tnlnd.: 'Tfce'ttiertibrA«e'^«thbf August, and everything 
which grew out df ' it— the :ilx A cts, (Hf a¥, tiear) which 
conv^rte*tiie last tear df Mi MAjesiy^rei^n, that oud^t 
UO'havebe^Va year" brjlifefle^. Into oiie of indelible 
-disgraoe;^ ahd' whlbh have deitrbyed in -mapy material 
partiithe 'ceiistlt6tlbtt of the country— the facility with 
'which ihe Mtms^* or Commons lent Itself to those mi- 
nisterial meastlt^s', by which personal liberty was res- 
irihled; by Whi^'(and the Act yet stands In flie statute 
;fi0o]() magistrates have a right to search private dwd- 
:1lnga foi* arms— the pteHAg bf these Acts, I say, con- 
iiroted my suspicions. Last of all, let me call your 
atteilllbd ib those transabtibns, which moipe than sdv 
^tfaer in my recollection, and perhaps Iti the history of 
I the cetintry, ext'Md the fe^lhi« bf the people— the 
Ltiransacttons telativeto heftatellllijes^t^ desire you 
! will beartthose tti nfln4.-i^<Lbud cries of hisar; hear.) 
j For, altfatftigh Ihe'proposltions against the <lueen never 
w^re.c^dlM «peoifioalty lo tbts Hbusi^ of Comhibns, a 
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moiioB wMinad* Id the IbegtoDlng of iiw yMr IMM; by 
Mr. Jobn Smikh^ graying 4bftt the Grown movAd oiiAer 
her Majstsly 's oame to be restored to the Litorg^y^ ImAs 
if tbat question had becin entertamed in thi9 castle^yaraH, 
bow fn«tiiy banda would have beejn held op agaiwt 
it? (Noae, nooe.) Bat wkat was tiie case in tiw 
Hoiiae of Commons? Not the sligbest impressloa 
was \Tiade, no persons voting for this motion ezoepttbose 
who may be called the regular opponents of the present 
Bdmmfotration, Not a single individual— at least Ishall 
be perfectly safe In saying, that not five individaals 
voted for this motion, who are not in the list of ttie 
re^lar opposition. These things show that the opi* 
nions of the people at large have not that in Auenee In 
the House of Commons, which I say they ought to 
have. (Hear, hear.) I will not go the length of say- 
ing that every opinion which may be accidentally and 
for the moment entertained by the people at large ought 
to aot upon the House of Commons, so as to be adopted 
by tbem implicitly. But when opinions are deliberately 
and universally entertained by the people— as In the 
ease of the prosecution of her late Majesty— (I ask yon 
if your opinion has undergone any change on that sui»<- 
ject? and if not, it was not a hasty opinion) — when 
opinions, I say are so formed, they ought to have an 
influence upon the House of Commons It seems to me, 
indeed, that a House of Commons on which the opinions 
of the people have no eSeoi^ is no House of Commons 
tu afiy useful purpose. (Hoar, hear.) I will read le 
you the opinions of one of the wise^it men this country 
ever saw ; but who did not enjoy during the latter part 
of fai)^ life t^at popularity which I think throughout his 
whole life he deserved :-^ 

*' A* vigilant and jealous eye over executory and 

jiidtoial magtsstracy ; an anxious care of* public money; 

aa opeiwaesj:, approaching towards fectlity, to publi<« 

compl4ilnl: those seem to m the true oharactepistic's of a 

House of Commons But an addressing House of Com- 

wong, aod a petitioning nation.; a House of Commons 

full ofooBfidenee, when tbe nation is pii»iiged in deapair ; 

io the utmost •harmo.ny with minkters, w|iom tik^ pfdopie 

<4^card Willi the'n4most abhorrfoee; who voteihanlca, 

when Ihe publleopJuioA eaMs upon thorn for Jnipeacb- 

merits : w4io:afe eager Io gi»nt, wlien the general voice 

cieinands acoount; who, in all disputes between the 

l>eople and at'ministratieii, presume against the people.; 

who punish thelr>disorders, but refuse ovon to fuquire 

iutu the provocations to them; this is an unnatural, a 

monst^rous state lathings m this constitution. Such an 

assembly may be a great, wJse, awful senate ; but it is 

not to any popular purpose a^ House of Commons. " Now 

tbesri ask, resumed his lordship, whether tber« is anyone 

tdiegation which I have read to you, that may not be 

predicated of the House of Commons, you have now 

before you? I ask you, if they have had^^ a vigilant 

and jealous eye over executory and judicial magistracy!" 

ifth^yinqirired inlo the conduotof the^nagistratesand 

yeomanry of Manchester! (No, No.) I aisk, if they 

had ^* an. anxious care orer pubUojnoney,^' when4hey 

voted the Duke of Clarence the arreaq^qf an annoify 

which beliad rejected ? Have tiiey. bad <f.ati opennott, 

approaching towards facility, to public complaint ?'' 

DM not they heap ^ipoii tho/ataie4heflaiii£Mnoiie acts» 



eiren after the f retenoes on which they were gronpded 
had paased' awav?- Havo not they, ^'in all dispute;! 
foetwieeii >the people and Admiajskration. presooAed iugaiu^^ 
ike pieeple^ ' llave not they presumed that the people 
of Manieihesler must have beejoi wrong, and the magis- 
Irates and yeomanry right? I 9ek if the House of Com- 
mons to which I sit does not answer to the description 
I havo read to you? And again, I ask you, if that is 
AOt ^^an ttnnatural a monstrous state of things in thi^ 
constitution?'' (Loud cries of hear, hear.) 

Now, gentlemen, my hon. friend and colle^ue has 
asked — ^^- Why do you not purpose certain specl&c 
plans?" I answer, that a meeting of this description, 
unacouatomed to^deliberat^ and not capable of entering 
into the details necessary for carrying any plan of re- 
form into practice, is not a fit place for the proposal of 
plans. We say that things are not as they ought to be, 
and we refer It to an assembly, where the subject mii>t 
be examined with great labour and patience, by persons 
capable of historical research arid calm deliberation, to 
provide the remedy. All ym wantis» to impiess u|>oji 
^hat body (if any thing comtiig fr^m the people cam be 
impreased upon it) that this is a matter fnto which they 
ought to inquire. My boo. frieod t^as.askedagaiu, if 
the three estates in the ooostitution must not uecesr 
sarily act upon each other? Undoubtedly, they mu8t> 
Yon fldghtas weUsoppose of the< different planets^hicb 
travel round the sun, th«t eacb must not iiave, some 
effect upon theotiheff, as thiKtthe King, Lor.da, aod Conv 
moBs must not have a mutual joflaenoe* But tbere.may 
be oircumstances affecting ope of these bodies, which 
it is neoessarytoanc(ulre:Mii04 and to .remedy .-r£L«ui4io- 
men, most exrtraoxdJQary doctrines are held o« this«iii>- 
ject. It was said the other day, in 4he Houiieof Xom- 
moDs, that the infiuence of the Growa waa necaaaaiy tv 
ooonteract the ktCFoasiag' uateW|j:ence ^f ti^ p«iK»pi^. 
Wiieni hoaf'tbissaid'by^amiwstorof tbp orow^, huU 
by a Haao asamiable aodliojuest asan^y that exist^(tbo4iif h 
i nevor<agreetd.v;ith.hHivonaptulM.i|Qqtte:it|on inmylilo^ 
— tho brotber^ of my JUcir/d -(jirai^ti»a»Ti— it bef^opies biip 
)to»look about, and see w4at wi»H botbe co^seqtK'uca of 
tfaii country aolifig on |>riiociplies Hhe^tbei^ My ho<^ 
friend aod-^ootteogue desir<>s iis^tolpok :Ht th^ Hiflu^^l^ 
1^ the press. Rut why? Trhece aro two sidei$ of the 
press (Bravo ) I ask my hon. friend-<if beaver •bear4 
of a certaia paper called <* *)oiio Ki\I].V (lj.augriiter) 
A great many of the a.r^umeotj^ whiob> be has used are 
inc. arguments at all wlion yon cpiioe to examiQe thenv, 
and especially this as to.the press Undoubtedly a great 
deal more information exists among tlie people now 
than there did half a century ago; but I at^k why the 
infiuenoe of the piihlioations on one side* may not be. as 
great as on the other? When one seestsome of* the 
papers which come from the especial :patrpn^ of social 
o^der-T(laughter)--^whon I see tlie JoboBplJ prying 
into the secrets of private families :i» order «to maintain 
the purity of the pres8» — I cannot but bavpfSome suspir 
otoas, that4f tbe gentlemen who-uae these ar^raenta 
were to. think soberly and .impartially op tbom^jeetv 
they would be of<flie same opinion of.whioh. this meeting 
aaamatolie^ (Heac,heacr) 

. Having, atatedc to you, geatleiMiii tbf r^^sona^hkb 
have made me a convert to the. cause of wJhat.ia €C|Ue|^ 
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parliamentury reform, and obserred on some of the 
fstiifements of my hon. collc^a^u^, I proceed to aottoe 
oiUor* in ^fch there is a prreat deal of historieai tmth. W bat 
bA has told you with rei^pect to the long exbteDce of 
boroufrbi^ \s undoubtedly true : and I mnst agree with 
b!m, that under the present system the conptry bason 
the whole enjoyed a great share of prosperity — an 
ft-jC"tnent certainly very poirerfnl on his side of the 
(]!KM(ion. But when my hon. friend stated, that the 
Karl of Essex sent a mandate to the High SbertfT of 
Stafford, to return the members fur that county, he 
oiii^ht to hare shown that tte reign of Elizabeth, in 
vhieh the fact occurred, wa>i one in which the country 
emoj-ed a great portion of liberty In that reign there 
r;;V« a gre>nt portion of external glory, but it ought to 
bare been shown, to make the are:ument availing, timt 
ihTe was also a great share of liberty. 

Gentlemen, If I have any advice to give on this ocoa- 
ision, I advise moderation. Great causes have seldom 
bern carried by heat. In all our condoct as reformers, 
we shontd act upon the precept of scripture — "be wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves." (Hear, hear) 
We mnst hare no gall mixed up with our zeal ; we most 
kave no eye to person — let no personal feeling enter 
Into our minds. We must east aside all prejudices, and 
have in view cmly such measores as will be advantage- 
ous to the public, and snob as are capable of being enr- 
n'ed into execution without difBcntty, without dana:er, 
and without confusion: — without difficulty, because we 
ou;^bt always to proportion onr efforts to our means ; 
without danger, becanse. if there Is something bad in 
the constitution, I agree with my honorable friend that 
there is much good, and we ought not to hazard the 
latter in onr attempts to amend the former; without 
confus on, because that is of all things the worst. Con- 
fusion is bad in itself, but it is worse because it invariably 
leads totyranny:astateofanarchyalwaysendsin tyranny 
We have seen this In our own times, and in all ages. In 
the middle of the 17th century, when the remains of the 
Long Parliament, usurping the functions of the whole, 
threw the country into confusion by their violent 
measores, this confusion was succeeded by the pre- 
dominande of the army and of Oliver Cromwell. We 
have seen the same thing within our own day in another 
country; and, depend upon it, if the same experiment 
were to be repeated here, it would be attended with the 
san:c result. Forthese reasons, gentlemen, I recommend 
that you should temper your zeal with moderation, that 
you should not aim at what it is beyond your means to 
RttMin. Whatever is in my power, I undoubtedly shall 
do; and, in the present state of the country, 1 do 
t>elive that a reform in parliament is the only measure 
wliieh can prevent the establishment of a government 
snmf^ihing like arbitrary. Indeed, it is not possible to 
e?<iHblj.«h a tyranny more odious, and at the same time 
more safe to the tyrant, than when the forms of a free 
oon^t tntion become the instruments of despotic power ; 
(Hear, hear !)— because tyranny of such a discription 
ha«i nothing in it vhlch excites a people to resistance. 
In a tyranny carried on under the form of liberty, there 
ranqot be entertained even that sort of desponding hope 
Of 1 tnny use the term), that the nation will rise and 
Je^itroy* it. 



For those reasons^ then, gentlemen, whieh I have 
stated, I have become a convert to Parliamentary Re« 
fonn. For that other reason whieh I have urged, I am 
fer pursuing eor object with tbe greatest moderation, 
bot not without equal seat. (Hear^ bear.) 1 have now 
notbtng further to say,, gentlemen^ than to thank you 
£>f the great indulgence witk whiofa you have listened 
to me. (Great applause.) 

Marmaduke Wyvill, E^ .M* P— " I shoaM not on 
almost any other occasion have come forwards after the 
powerful arguments which have been socioitiiently urged 
in support of the resolutions which have been offered 
to your consideration ; but I owe it to consistency to 
the opinions 1 have ever maintained on this most im- 
portant subject, to offer a few obsetvations upon it.— 
The Hon. Gentleman who preceded Ihe Noble Lord 
who has just spoken, contends before you, that becaose 
abuses has existed in the House of Commons for 400 
years, that they have ceased te he usurpations, and In 
fact ought not to be removet). Rut 1 think it is much 
more reasonable to draw a very different iuference from 
these premises. The long continuance of the evil seems 
to me to furnish a powerful additional reason foe remov- 
ing it. But though the Hon. Member admits and jus- 
tifies on the ground ol long Usage, the existence of a 
foreign influence in the very construction of the House 
of Commons, he still contends that upon all great occa- 
sions, that House, as at present constituted, speakes the 
sense of the people. It. were easy to disprove this asser- 
tion by an appeal to numerous facts, but it will be only 
necessary to remind you of the facility with which the 
House of Commons passed the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 
sion Rills upon the most futile pretences, and to the 
proc«»edings relative to her late Majesty, which were at 
direct variance and in open opposition to the univer- 
sally and loudly expressed opinions and feelings of the 
E^ople. This marked discrepancy In opinion between the 
ouse of Commons and those who ought to be their 
constituents, can be referred to no cause but that of a 
corrupt and overwhelming influence, of which the 
safety and prosperity of the country requires the exter- 
mination. — Gentlemen, — The honorable Member has 
urged as a proof of his assertion, that the House of 
Commons speaks the sentiments of the people, that the 
American war was popular in its origin ; let us see what 
the object of that war was, and what were the causes 
which produced it. It was a wicked and • barefiiced 
attempt to enforce taxation without representation. 
Such was the American war, and yet we are to be told that 
it was in accordance with the popular feeling And as to 
the .war with France in 1803, to which the honorable 
Member has also referred, in support of his proposi- 
tions, I have no hesitation in asserting, that it wa« 
undertaken to prevent a reform, similar to that yon are 
now* seeking. It was the strenuous exertions made by 
the friends of the people to effect this great object, 
which induced the Ministry of that day to plunge the 
nation into that most sanguinary and ruinous war. 
So much for the argumiBut drawn by the Hon, Member, 
from the popular character of these wars. It has 
been said that if you remove the rotten Boroughs you 
will have no men of talent to represent you, and that 
you will drive all men of ability out of 'the House of 
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Commons. But is this a base and grroundless aspersion 
upon the people of England, who, I am sore, have both 
the virtue to prefer, and the ability to select men of talent 
and of Integrity to protect their rights, and take care of 
their interests in Parliament. But it Is further contended, 
that reform at present is unnecessary, because forsooth, 
the influence of the Crown is diminished. In reply to 
this assertion, I oppose the following plain facts:— In 
the year 1793 the whole sum raised by taxes was 17 
millions ; the poor rate was about 2 millions. In the 
yoar 1821 this country paid in taxes 60millionj^; and 
the amount of the poor rate was then raised to 7 millions. 
Now 1 think that no person who con>«lders the effect 
which taxation has upon the patronage of the Crown, 
cm, for a moment doubt, whether t^:at influence has not 
bppn jrreatly Increased. Gentlemen, —I will not occupy 
more of your time; I will only In conclusion say, that 
if any person should demand of me to what extent I 
would go In reducing this Influence, my answer is — 
until the whole of its corrupting influence is completely 
pra<lieated. — (Loud and continued cheers.) 

R. M. Beverley, (of Beverley,) Esq. in a maiden 
8|)fM»oh, which was lis^tened to with profound attention, 
and ror-eived with the warmest expressions of public 
approbation, said that he had determined not to take a 
part in this day's discussion, and nothing could have 
made him alter that determination but the extraordinary 
arguments that had been brought forward by the hon. 
member for Yorkshire (iVIr. Wortley), which, from their 
peculiar weakness had encouraged bim, incompetent as 
he was to enter the lists against him. If any thing could 
have strengthened him in the determination of silence 
be had previously made, it was hearing the splendid and 
magnificent eloquence of the hon. mover of the address, 
fur it ill became him to be harnessed in the ear of reform 
with so stately and proud a steed as the ungovernable 
rhetoric of ^lr. Fawkes :— 

*'That mighty courser of etherial race 

*' With neck in thunder clothed^ and long-resounding 
paoe.*' 
But wfaen he had observed that the noble lord had 
omitted answering some of the arguments of the hon. 
member for Yorkshire, be conld not resist the temptation 
he felt of himself answering that hon. speaker, seriatim, 
and following him step by step through the bog of cor- 
ruption, at last come to the firm gronnd on which he 
rested his own principles. — TLond cheers.) And be felt 
confident that even his weak ha^d and feeble breath 
rould throw down the tinsel fabric that hon. speaker 
had reared. 

The hon. gentleman had founded hisargnments mainly 
on the antiquity of the abuses, and seemed to pinme 
himself prodigiously, that they were as ancient as the 
time of Henry VIII.; but if the antiqoitv of the thing 
were an argument in its favour, he (Mr. B.) had a much 
better weapon supplied to him by that very argument; 
for he could go so far back as the time of William the 
Conqueror — he could go back near a thousand years, 
and remind the hon. gentleman that when William of 
Normandy demanded the kingdom of the lawful 
moDarch, Barold, and founded his demand on an old 
will that nobody knew any thing aboat— Harol4 returned 
iiQswer, that if such a will was genuine, it was utterly 



illegal, because it had been /'absqae general! senatns 
et popnli Anglte consensu."—** without the general 
couiient of the people and parliament of England" — 
(hear, hear,) a clpar proof that the consent of the peo- 
ple and the parliament united were considered essential 
in those days; thonefh in these days such an opinion is 
unfortunately not much In voiz^ue"; and it would tr.ke^up 
too much time to wadf> thronirh all the tyrannies uf 
Rn^rlish history to prove how that right had been lost in 
tho halcyon days of liberty and happiness under Henry 
Vlll. This appeared a mi.«erably inauspicious «ra on 
which to found the oris^ln of the present perfect system 
of corruption. Henry V I II . was by most people consi- 
dered one of the mo:«t execrable and merciless tynuiis 
that had ever sat on the throne of any country under 
Heaven.thattyrantwhohad killed two Queens and broken 
another Queen*s heart; for whatever the hon. member 
for Yorkshire might think of this founder of the blessings 
of corruption, he (Mr. Beverley) could never think that 
the fre<*holders of the county of York, were too fond of 
any King that had broken any Queen's heart. — (Loud 
cheers and cries of " No, no.) 

But this argument, drawn from the antiquity of abnse<r| 
might have l^en a^ed, and indeed always has been used 
against every reform, and every alteration of abuses, 
however gross, profligate, and abominable. This was 
the argument that was used against Christianity, and 
this would be the argtiment nsed against that first and 
best of all reformers — the founder of the Chrlstiatv^ 
religion ; if he now were to appear amongst us, for tho 
first time in the kingdom of England, and to preach 
those unpalatable doctrines of radical reform,, hi whibh 
all present professed to believe; and if it could be sup* 
posed, that the House of Commons were all Pngaos 
instead of Christians, there is very little doubt bat tiiat 
the Gospel, if now produced for the first time- wltliin 
the walls of St. Stephen's, would be voted false,, scandal- 
ous, and seditious. — (Laughter.) It should not be ft)r- 
gotten that there never was a greater reformer ftian 
Christ — the poor man's friend, the advocate of nniversaf 
liberty, the enemy and the opposer of aristocratical 
pride, profligacy, and corruption. — (Hear, hear.) 

The hon. gentleman had talked a great deal" abont the 
blessings we had enjoyed of late years under the present 
system ; but it would seem that different peopFe had 
wonderfiilly diflisrent opinions of the meaning of a 
blessing, be (Mr. B.) could not rank the six acts and 
the snspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and all the 
minor afflictions and mean oppressions of the ministry, 
amongst blessings ; he never could reckon that celebra- 
ted lawgiver, the late Marquis of Londonderry, as a 
I blessing, nor could he consent to enrol amongst the kind 
dispensation of providence, that other wonderful patriot 
and prodigious statesman, lately dropped down from 
Heaven, into the shoes ofthe Marquis of Londonderry, 
he means Mr. Canning. So that what some people 
thought blessings, others, by a mtenomer, perhaps, would 
call curses. — (Load cheers and laughter.) 

The hon. gentleman had stated on some writer's 
authority, that if the House of Commons had been re- 
formed and bad expressed the wish of the people at the 
time of the revolution, that glorious event never would 
' have taken plaooi ae the nMSs of the people were deci- 
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dedly adverse to chf^ngipg the latf f^l dynasty; thfit migrht 

be true ; but it sboald never be forgotten for nn instant , 

that the cause of a revolution could never have occurred 

under a reformed House of Commons : (Hear, hear,) the 

tyrant James IL would never have dared to attempt to 

overthrow onr laws and our religion, if awed by the 

voice of the people expressed in a pure parliament; and 

though the revolution would not have happened, that 

would have previously happened preferable to a thou- 

sjiud revolutions, namely a reform of tbe House of 

Commons, and for which we have been labouring and 

toiling ever since the revolution. (Applause.) 

The same answer would apply to that moie specious 
and more hackneyed argument, used by the bon. gent. 
'' that we cannot injustice accuse the House of Commons 
of burthening the country with the increase of the na- 
tional debt, when that increase was caused by the 
i^mcrican and French wars, that were so eminently 
and notoriously popular ; for we should endeavour to 
speeulate how the proposal fpr war would have been 
received in a really reformed House ; there might have 
been great enthusiasm and a great clatter about glory 
and all that specious no qsense, but a little cool reflection 
would have sh<>wn the real representatives of the people 
that they could not pay for their glory, and after a 
sufficient parade of threatening speeches, it is certain 
thej would have sat down, preferring ecotipmy «nd 
safely, to extravagance, bankruptcy, afi4 renown. — 
(Hear, hear) 

There was one part of tl)e hon gentleman's speeofi 
which be would advert to-^with more satisfacjlion, or to 
speak more. properly, with a'hppe of satisfaetipn, since 
the language in which the hoii. gentleman had cou.ch^d 
that part of his speech, had > been involved in so much 
obscurity and mystery, that he did no|, feel hiinself enti- 
tled to speak with decisionr in its explanation, he allnded 
to that part of the hon gentleman's speech in wbieb be 
had talked of co-operating with the views of the reform- 
^'rs, if they only went so fnr as preventing all placemen 
from sitting inUhe House, and abolishing ail unnecessary 
places — in which he had said? that he perhaps would 
joiu in urging a *MMace Bill in the Hoi^se,'' (hefe Mr. 
NVorlley denied be had ever said ot' meant so, and after 
sDme desultory eouversation, Mr. Beverley proceeded 
tu say) '* if the hon. member for Yorkshire speaks un- 
decidedly on this tfubieet, let lis know bis real views pn 
iliis disputed point, ior it is very 4}fficuk ^q gej^f his 
real intentions and wishes; ^nd if }ie will prQp.9$^ a 
Place Bill in the Hou^^e, ttien I th^n^ we shall ^1 s^ti^- 
fied in his conduct, and approve of one par^ jjf his 
[>()lltical career at leasf. 

Hut of histiecided and unhesitatrng opinion of another 
subject we can have no doubt, since the lion, gentleipan 
must plainly and distinctly staled, without any modifica- 
I'ioij, that he did not thinfc the power of the cporyyn ha^ 
innreased of lale years; it wduld not be. necessary to 
i)nuic more than one answer to this, when it >yas ^etpein- 
liored that that very Ho.use of Commons itself, thai 
purely modiBed, that perfectly constilut^d eollectipa of 
senators gifted. with all wisdqm and all virtuea, th^ nraise 
«nd y;lory ^nd env^ of tbo universe, had itself decJareq, 
av th*? end of th^ ^xix^yican war, that- the ".,Pft^ir of'^he 
Crown had inlpr.efisfsd, w^^s increasiDgA.aud OjUglli*tp be 



diminished." What would the hon. geqtlaman say to 
this? Surely he would not set his opinion against that 
of the House of Commons, whose proper corn^ption and 
excellent system of bribery he so much admired? (Hear, 
bear.) If he did so. It was lamentable to see two such 
friend? at variance — it was distressing to see a difference 
and a contention between the great fountain of truth 
and its chief apostle. (Uoud applause and laughter.) 

Tl^ehon. gentleman had furtlier observed, that if th(> 
influence of the crown had increased, there might be set 
against it the force of popular sentiments, and the means 
of conveying those sentiments in the public -newspapers; 
but what, in the name of truth, was a newspaper, or ten 
thousand newspapers, if the spirit of liberty was wantini^r 
(Hear, hear.) The spirit of newspapers might pos- 
sibly be the most glaring proof of slavery and despot- 
ism ; in no country is a newspaper published with greater 
accuracy than in China ; the Pekip Gazette comes out 
with great pomp and solemnity every day, and is read 
with avidity among the' three 'hundred millioas of that 
enormous empire, and yet 'in spite of this popular 
newspaper, there Is not a more rascally, bare-faced, and 
intolerable despotism^ under the canopy of heaven, than 
the Government of China; for where the rights and 
liberties of mankind are wanting, the public voice is ol' 
no use^ and the press and its blessines are then like 
rain on the sands. (Hear, hear.}) In praise of tLe 
House of Commons, the Honorable Gentjenian argunl 
that it was a great ^rena of eloquence ; but what \va>; 
the eloquence of the parliament oom pared with tin* niaji- 
nifieent and eternal rhet(xrjcofCioerp and Denios«ti)en('>^ 
The eloquence of the EnglisI^ House of Commons oouhl 
no more be compared wilh/lhe^eat standards of Grecian 
and Kpman oratory^ tbi^n-^c. farthing candle can with 
the sun; ^nd for this»plainwdci;veli-^knQwn' reason, that 
where the vciceof thei)^opleis^otall po^verfu!,ehKjnPiice 
can never go beyond a cert&in p<>ini, there can rei<ru a 
false and specious sprt orrhetor'c^; but so far and no 
farther, and till the wishes of the jx'ople areiuni est rained, 
perfectly free and absolutely predominant^ we can never 
exp^ot to hear pra]loi;y farther adyim<^i thaniits infancy, 
or perfectly beyond U^ rudiments- 'l*l;t»1J^oble I^rd, in 
answering: Jiis l;onorrtbl<*c/)IIe^|rxie, jiac) aljudef) , pjprlia))s, 
somewhat too learnedly, fp tjip egursfJ of the j lauels 
aroun4 the f un, a^4 thare w,is ope planet whpse motion?* 
he b^4 ^^4. o^jbt Jo the strictly watc^i^d^ lest it shouM 
(}istufb tfie hari>ipny of tlje system^ witljout eiiterini: 
into d^rpAipmicai explanations, it mi|:h,l b^ coiyeeturiHl 
t^;,aj[ i^js l^avenly ^pdywas not one of the regular 
planets, but rather a violent and outrageous comot, 
fl^n?injgin eccenjtfio orbUs through the frfghtened realms 
of space, adding nothipg to the beauty, but much to the 
terror or the system, and shaking froni its horrid head 
pestilepoe and war. This^ was the body that ought to 
be watched; this was tbe dangerous cancer of cornip- 
tionth.^t Jeopardized all it approached, and which ought 
only to be removed and anniliilated, that the whole 
system, Height be perfect in i^s harmony, undeviatiug iu 
Us rules, and fear;n^ nothing from too myph attraction, 
or tpo n^ufth violenoe. ..(Loud cheers.) 

Havmgjhp^di9ciiS(^d t^^principal positioiM hon- 

Preble j^W^]lep»an,jm^e was one morp argument that 
jpWg^jt^ ^ '^lii<^^;Jt9. b,ec*ufle U appe^r^ to h^ve more 
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weigtfU thaa any that t^e I^onorablio g;tut||iinan bad 
broqgbt for^vard^: It is not pncommoD to h^ar itBaidrin 
answer to the cry for parliamentary reform, that our 
4emaad is plainly superfluous, for if we have any 
grievances, we \iawe three means of redress; if your rights 
and liberties are invaded, say they, go to tbie courts of 
law, and you will be reinstated by tbe uspal course of 
justice; but i/tliat should iail« then appeal to the House 
of Commont*; should a pailiameotary application fail, 
tile voice and uuanwous cry of the peopl^ in your favour 
will brinn; yon redre:$$$,and he^l your WQUudsl Let it be 
an«\»'ered to thi<«, tliat except in thp ordlnipry ^cases of 
meuinctUium the courts of law are as suspicious and objec- 
tionable places to expect to find equity in as any in tbe 
kingdom; for if it be son^e case of particular and extraor* 
dijiary importaucc, such as tbe case of the Manchester 
plots or tbe Manchester murders,or whatever it i« proper 
to call them, you must be out of your senses to hope to 
have justice done you bv the lawyers; that sly race of 
melliSuous orators, who, having well emptied your purse, 
and exhausted your patience, lead you through a maze 
of error, disgust, ana disappointment, and•l^ave yon to 
bewail yoiar misfortune or to sink into despair ; for with 
the lawyers and the judges, power bas too much influence; 
and having iallced so much of our sovereign lord the 
king, it is to he £eared they are inclined to act for him 
also. X.Cteers ) From the courts of biw you hurry 
with a petition to the Hou^e of Commons, confident 
thijit tb^\r9pre;$en,tatiyes of th^ pepplc ^Jll listen to your 
Fdye/- .aiwt be feeliogly alive to yowr.gri^vaucc^; ^ui 
there .y,o,vir,peliti9^{i;j received \vitU.r.«^pect iudeed, and 
b^viu^ ^one through some little mopk solemplties, it is 
order.Qd tp lie on the table, in the blcssied hope of I; 
everlasting re^t ; or tf n^ore than usuiUiy importunate, it l| 
i< voted a seditious performance, and sent out into tae ' 
streets by a 'large majority. (Hear, hear) As a last 
re^Qur;ce, ytiu go with your melancholy story to the 
people^ thi^thigb and enthusiastic, aoAdgenerouji people, 
tli^ p.eopi,e of JEnglaiid, \yho give yourtheir sympathy^ 
their enargjies, and their ^od wisb^a: .But, what mvre 
Clin they di> io ^Ip yj©y ?— For ypu ^r<i called .sedjtious, 
•ind iJi'JvtvJi j'^by y.ou M« "Ot^o io the proper place, the 
<'onri;< Mf ^^V ' Tbiis we are bandi'^d abciut vyitiioul 
kt;pe {fjr heti),.?i.ejry\ofte strikes u?> off \\i4\i Iijs racket, 
and tolls us to go to somebody else ; ti^at oJlier }J(^rsqp 
hap .wf , w}[\ ^o io the proper person; tli^it j^oper I 
|)er,son ^.i^jO-^t .be foupd for love or .pjon^y; a^i^ thus ! 
iuivi;:yii: .>v0^t<ijd §ll;.Qur energy to arrive at the (ouDJtaiu j 
of justice, we are compelled to give up the pursuit, ^ud 
become t^e victims of apathy and despair---'' Your final, I 
though .distAUt hopcit^^cm, said ^Ir. l^qverle^y, is in a 
•"^yMem not yet come ; a system in^vhich trutJbi and justice 
will be 8trictjy,.atlended to, when your grievances will 
be listeixe,4 to, when your rights will be ch^ished, and 
your prayers and petit^ns, your hopes and your wishes, 
no longer despised ; and no longer insulted ; — all .wJiiich 
alone .ca^pf come to pas;sin a thorough and radical reform 
of tbe Blouse of Commons, of wbich I am proud to ovyn 
niysel f a . s^ealous though infidequate ^f^ vocate.' ' C^^oi^d 
4ad ^e^texMed^plaudits.) 

Mr. W.oQiler ixpmadiately stepped fo.rward find sa^ ;, 
'' G^utle^ieu, on presen^ii^ myself for the^at.tii^ to. 
the Ire€\b)Qil,d^^^ fif Tpik^l^ire, au4 ofx S^ 4iscf^ion of 



the mpst important question tbatoan agitato the subjects 
of a fref state, it would perhaps .be necessary (hat I 
should offer some apology for the liberty I have taken? 
but, it is by the consideration that the voice of every 
freeman is requisite to swell tbe aggiegnte effect of 
public opinion, that I have been induced to offer 
my^lf to your notioe, not merely on my own behalf, 
but on the b^half of numbers in this county, who have 
requested me to attend this meeting, and to bear lest- 
moay to their ardent devotion to the caose of IVadical 
Refprm. In this cause I sbonld be as unwillimr as any 
man to perceive the effects of union destroyed by aiiy 
captious dispute about terms, provided that the great 
ol{|ect of a Keform, commensurate with the evils to be 
redressed, is constantly kept in view. And though I 
am free to confess, that if 1 had drawn np the resolu- 
tions which have been read to you to-day, I should have 
employed other language, and bad recourse to a more 
detailed view of the subject ; there is npthing in the 
resolutions. to which I can object, provided the terms 
used are permitted to bear their natural signification, 
and their unsophisttcated meaning. They contain a 
plain declaration that tbe Hoase of Commons as at 
present constituted, represents neither the wishes nor' 
the interests of the people ; and they demand a sneedy 
and effectoal reform, as the only remedy of which the 
evil admits An <»ffaotual refotrm must be one that shall 
go to the root of the evil; and effectually eradicate even 
the germs of latent corruption — and this effectual 
reform is all. that the most ardent Reforn»ers require'. 
With respect to tbe Constitution, of w^hich we have 
heard so much to-day, I .^lave^raer^y to observe, that i 
can find no traces of itci(.«xi0ienee at al{, except in such 
public meetings as 4be present-fCHcar, hear.) I was 
taught in my youthiio venerate it ^as something almost 
ejcceedingth^perfection^f mortal wisdom; but I have 
found it jn more mature year^, to be little more than a 
creature of fancy, an imaginary bird of paradise, »nid to 
IViveheen seen here, and beard of there; but assuredly 
no^ exi)$ting.m the sanctuanes which have been supposed 
to be its peculiar residence.— Ohear.) Yes, in public 
a^^e^iYibiies some >t races of its ancient. lustre may be seen ; 
du.d 1 trust it will bo fostered there,, until' the latent 
flame revives in every bosom, and reanimates a droop- 
ing land. Poor, indeed, would be my estimation uf that 
Consiitntion, if it^-ere what the Gentleman on my rigrht 
liand (Mr. Wortley) -has depicted it. His argument 
th^t you should continue slaves, because you have been 
slaved for 400 years;. and that the length of an u-surpa- 
tion sanctifies" the tyranny, is something rather more 
candid than I ehiauld /have expected at his hands. 
I admire caudottV mhove aU things; but jthere is one 
remarJc jn his ebservations which 1 think he will 
regret himself he has made, when he sees' five inference 
to whioh it Jeads. He said, against certain modes of 
Parliamentary Reform he^wouid contend to the last 
hour of his axistance, and to the last drop of his blood. 
The first part of this declaration .is praise- wortliy ; for 
an hpMst«aaa wontd constantly oppose, what he deemed 
to be erroneous, with .all the peftina^ty . of a steady 
adheran/Qe to tbe troth ; but whed be tidks of opposing 
opinions to the last drop of his J)lood, he betrnys that 
tf^per^w|iichjAi8graced tli&.iiiquiaUion of Spain, and 
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which has been the* conc^mifent of dfedpottein in all 
afi^«4. Every mairiiiis i\t€f ri^ht (and Its exercise is the 
criterion of bis freedom) to promnlsrate h\n opinions, 
l^iarlessly aikl freely ; but no man can have the rl^ht to 
mjppresa, or to promnlfrate opinion, by any species of | 
ooinpulsioD. The Gentleman Is, hoWeirer, endtfed to | 
our thanks, for his exposition of the Constitution, since 
be has avofred he only values It for 11:9 defects ; and that 
i.a abuses are sacred in his eyes tx^cause they have 
existed four hundred years- (loud applause.) To this 
H may be replied by a siimile, which hiis been used 
before, but which Is not the I.m-i valuable on that 
acoouat. Suppose it \rt*re \n'tip\}i^d to pur a stop to 
murder or robbery, which inijurht have been frequi»nt at 
any i^iven place, would it be any answer to ahnw that 
liie place had bern the resort of robbers and murderers 
for a great Tedgih of time? Or, rather, wonid not the 
notoriety of the abuse, be the jrreat reason why it 
should be suppressed, and* its asrents punished ?— (hear, 
hear.) This Gentleman' has led you lo Imai^lne, that If 
any Infltance of usurpation conid be pointed out, he 
wou*d[ c«>ncede that it oosrht to be remedied. I will 
fcive hi *i one --the first les^islartfVe encroachment upon 
tlie igh 4 of the people, with whioh I am acqnainted, 
iiameAv: the statue of Henry Vllth, disfranchising alt 
freeholders under a certain annual amount, because It 
was apprehended, as stated in the preamble to the bill, 
tiiat their attendance at elections might be inconvenient 
This was a cross act of arbitrary power, for which the 
Monarch ought to have forfeited his bead, and the 
Legislature to have been l>anished from tlie possibility 
of doing further mischief- -(Loud and loni^ cheering.) | 
That there have been since equally gross encroachments 
on the liberties of the people is equally notorious, but 
that they form auy ground for the defence of €H>rruption, 
hi a ridiculous and a contemptible fallacy— (Cheers.) 
The Gentleman .on my right hand (Mr. Wertley) seems 
t.> think this the age of blessings ; and, amongst other 
topics of congratulation, he appealed to the liberty of 
the press, as a proof of the exbtence of something like li- 
berty in tills country. But he should have added , that if the 
press is free, it is free, not by the permission of the faction 
which governs the country, but in despite of it. He 
shoiihl have added, that the courage and perseverance 
uf the liMiepeDdent part of the press, had enabled it to 
triumph over laws that were intended to bind it in 
eternal fettem ; and that it Is not by legislative enact- 
luents, but from a determination ta do its duty in 
contempt of them, that the press remains free— (Long 
and conlinoed applaose.) 

The hon. gentleman stated that the age of practical 
liberty and parlfamentry influence began together. 
They did aa. But we shall find an inquiry into the 
veasoo, and the fa ts, to be bnt lit tie favorable to the 
principle of parliamentwy influencer What are the 
facts? I* was discovered that an open tyranny could not 
prevail in Eoglaod ; that wheft the sword of barefaced 
dc'piftism was drawn against the rights of freemen, a 
thousand and ten thousand swords were ready to leap 
from their scabbards to defend them. And when the 
era of praotioalliberty began, the principle of parliamen* 
lary influence was devised to undermine the growing 
liberties Which It had been found unsafe openly to 



attack. The battlement of the fortress, which could 
not be taken by storm, were assailed by this influence ; 
and what had resisted all the force of open despot! m 
fell before the more wily snares of this parliamentary 
interest, which Mr WoVtIey contends ought to exist, 
becaui^e It has existed, and lo be perpetuated, because it 
has been Introdoced— (Cheers.) Against this absurdity 
1 protest; and say, that If it should be persisted in, 
until the people are reduced to the necessity of vindi- 
cating their own rights, the fault will not be with those 
who have been continually warning them not to venture 
too far, but with those* who have provoked public 
patience beyond endurrtncp.— (Applause.) For the 
country. In snoh a cri>ls, there is nothing to fear. 
Neither Its inhabitants will be swept away, nor its soil 
be destroyed : hut those who have been the Instruments 
of producing the publfn mischief, will be the sufferers ; 
and to them will justly be referred the responsibility of 
haxardlne public rights, to secure private emoluments. 
The reformers have been accused of disloyalty ; but 
those who are aware of certain notorious facts, will be 
compelled to admit that the faction which misgoverns 
the country has bound both the king and people in one 
common thraldom ; and that the reformers have been 
only anxious to break the fetters which disgrace them 
both. Those who want facts may have this striking one, 
that the miulstry has, within the last few months, 
plucked the brightest jewel from the prerogative, in 
forcing the admission o!^ Mr. Canning into the cabiQ6t» 
as a minister of the king, In contempt of the royal 
antipathy to such a measure. And here let me inciden- 
tally remark, that the assertion of the honorable gentle- 
man, that the honorable house of which he is an 
honorable member, has generally been in unison with 
the wishes and interests of the pnblio. Is just as true as 
thathissentimentsarelnunison with the almostunanimous 
feeling of this meeting against them. And let me add, that 
a claim from him for a spe?ific plan of reform was at best 
but an idle quibble, since we want no one to inform na 
that no sort of reform would suit him, and that his 
objection to every species of reform would be the same, 
namely, that he did not like it. But we are much too 
far advanced in our determination that reform b 
essential to the salvation of the country, to care for 
such trifling as this. 

When the time arrives that the question of what 
reform shall be necessary, shall be fairly agiUted, if I 
have any voice, I, for one, shall have no hesitation in 
declaring, that when it can be pointed out to me that 
God has stamped the exclusive mark of slave on the 
forehead of one man, I will admit that he is not entitled 
to the exercise of the elective franchise ; but until that 
shall be the case, I will not allow the right of any 
boroughmonger to place his cloven foot upon the 
breast of any freeman, and mark him for exclusion from 
the common right of the species to which he belonn. 
1 have before said, that I would not have couched the 
resolutions of this day in the terms lu which thev have 
been submitted to yon ; that although I should have 
deemed it necessary to have embodied a distinct reeital 
of the evils we have suffered, and the specific measures 
which would have afforded us the requisite relief, 
though it might have required ail the parohment la tba 
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(dniBte^.fvli, oiidbHr tfl the cinaMntoBC^ «f tke mm, 
and being dtepoied to give ftdl omdit <• the deokure* 
ti««B of Aom wli» ««' ctarerte to the jiietioe of our 
cttiRe, I «o«nii«t avoM ffaBominemhiiif that a«ioa«. 
whjeh) if H ea» he ohtstand opoo ^hMtpie, m oisratMU 
til the. profgetet of this onne of nfohM^ I ceotiot hut 
recorameiMft «D adfopfiott of the pt)B»cmt eesokitions; 
coovinoed AtB/k if the fea^ ef il» ewMi(y.ivlio suiTotuMl 
me in euett ^greel aoiiiborg) wHltet give full effect to 
their epiirit, hy a- odrrespooding eaeiigy of aaiad, the 
benefiteof the laeciiag of thi» dey wiU b^ remembered 
end felt, ioag after every indivMoel here preseat Lies 
nMuldediig iJO the teaih^--<FkittditoO 

Mr. Wortley explaiaed^ I ^nh io rejrfy io oae tfaiag 
that has been aaid by the la^t ffpoaker. He saya he ap« | 
proves of my atating that I waaveedy to -oontead against 
(be propofMtiaiM t« whhsh 1 dluded *^ to the last inooieDt t 
of my life," but ohjeoto to the expression '' to the faiat \ 
drop of my biaad.*^ When I spake of those resoiations, 
I meant propasMans whioh vrouM reduce the oaaotry 
to a state of hamkruptcy, aad would ocoasion a breach 
of faith #itfa the natieaal oreditar^ SoCh reseiiitiaas, I 
bel ieta, could not be oarried into eiect wjihant a re vola- 
tton. I entneat the people to Temembar, ttiat etery 
revolation, every tbiag of tbai kind most dreadful, has 
always been brought abont by aots tif national bank- 
ruptcy. I wiU therefore resist, ^q laagas I have power, 
any attempt Id throw the oaantry into ttint slate. 

The resolutions ware than laad and put separately to 
the meettog, by the ahariff, when all af them p^ed: 
Dnanisiously, except laro or three, against w^kruMr. 
Wortley and Mr. Foimlayne Wilson hej^up their 
faanda. We notieed that Mr* Worttej^d not h(|Id op 
bis hand ttainst the 4th reaalaiiQi^'^^^ 

Sir F. Iiioley W<ml.^*'i^UBB to olave a petition 
founded upon the fasol|i^ans wiiioh yen >bave passed 
with almost an noaacsuKtfiled onanimity : before I make 
any ohmnpation npou it, I will read it throughout. 

[Here the honorable baronet read the pelitton ] 

Sir F. Linley Wood then vesmntog his speech, said, I 
shall only make one observation on the «rgoment nsed 
by my honorable friend, the sae m har for the county, 
against reform — a friend with wham 1 have diffetied on 
no subject but that on foUttca, l>nt on that subject we 
have differed eo ueAfonnly aaid long that I despair of 
ever agreeing with him. Howev»er ^ausible the ai^« 
ment of my honorableiMend drawn from smdentreeords 
may appear, it lahoarsMider osie,and tbata faM objec- 
tion ; it proves tea imieh 4mrd is ^of eaurse good far 
nothing. (Hear, hear.) fiis atignment is thtft the House 
of CoiMaOBs has always been ^ondar undue influ^ioe. If 
this be the itctit w^ald only prove the toveteraoy«f 
the evU,:and the oaaseqaeat fproater 'necessity «ofj*efr4mi. 
(Hear, tiear^) Genfleaien, I trust me «haU Uot he de- 
graded by any «f these 'dissensions and intemperate 
resahitioa«i whfth have been adopted at'aipilblic meeting 
elsewhere ; that helog all n«tted in ifhegfreat ^estioa of 
reiibrai, we shall not aofler /minor diffemnoas §m to any 
specific :plan af reform, to interrupt or ettdaager oor 
unanimity.. I tm rejoiced to Aid that. a ftaaheilderwha 
has just addressed you, and who haa^traivelied SOO-mUea 
to attetnd this . meetiug:, has aacAjficeil. i»>me olgactieM 



which he UA to Hie warding of Ihe^fiBlitfoa to tUsgraa^ .. 
ot^eot. I aim glad aieo that the ward physical force, 
wUchaoasstimes creeps intodisemsiansaf thhikind^haa 
never been ased. It is a term whidh ov^ihtwever to be^ 
used in reference to this aub|iect» 'f he only faroe w« 
can use is the aaoral fmce nf puUfc a|Nmaai, and whioh 
I have Ob doubt will oltimstely aobdoe every prqudice, 
aiid triumph over every opposkian. (Hsnr, Jmar.) Mr. 
Bnrke has said that the desires ai thapeepk^of England 
ought to be a law to the Hease of Coamnoa* 1 wmdd 
ask my hoaorabte frtead, whethsr we are to go back 
390 or 400 years in chrllization-^whether we<are not to 
profit by the discoveries of aoaanoe, and the greatest 
degnee of iilnminatioa which has broken in upon the 
present age» and not to be :gaveraad hy wbi^ waa done 
;^ er :^ t^enturies ago ? Tiie BrttiA Constfiotion is net a 
picture to he hang up to he msttowad by time, but an 
edifice to he repaked fi?om time !h> tissa, Mpained, en* 
Imtged, and improved, atid made eamtetaUe ta the 
exkrtinggeneratiiea who are to inhabit it. <aear,haar«) 
Gentlemen, iwUl coadode mi&8tati4igKhaithe petition 
wJhieh I have read ha^ in ail essentials aqr entiin oon-> 
carrenoe, and I move that it be adoptlid by thisaaBetiag.. * 
Mr; Strickland rose ta seoond the petition^ amd aaid,. 
<*. However anxhias I may have bean ta vflcpnms myapi-' 
nions upon the:great cause upon wteoh* wa^ata as n s m hied , 
I should tliink it^io^ nnnaaseoaMrta detain the ake€U 
leg for any ^^ss^^abfe^ time, after thelaag,.the patient, 
and tba^axioas attention wiiich has alfiead]rheen gsven 
Jte cSe bnsineas of the day. (Cries of )go oov we wiU Imar 
you all night.) In the very few ^bserTatiefis adnoh I 
shall make, I beg leava to dhrect yonr atlentiaa to that 
I in which has oonsisited the principal difference of opi- 
nion ; to that in wthieh the only fear aeems to have 
eaisted of any interruption to the mast perfect Jiarmony 
and agiaement ; 1 mean to tlie question whether tto 
resoiations should contaiA only general expmssion of 
the necessity i>f.a nsform of the Commons Hease cf 
Parliament, of should describe mare miaotely in wliat;' 
such reformation ought to consist. ^Gentfaiaen, this 
greateauaoisaatameweoe; it has agitated aaen's mindb 
for nearly a century, and we are not now ta be^dced,, 
what is meant -by the term Parlfaunentary Reform ? — ^ita 
meaning is written in the distresses of the coantry, in 
charaetem ao clear and so 4istinot, that ttiey who mn^ 
can read. (Hear, hear.) There is one obaarvaticm I 
would make, so ^peculiarly marking -ovt the neoemity of 
an ^improvement txeing^effeoted in the state of the repre<- 
seiitation--that so strongly is the jmblic mind faaprei^sed 
with a behef of its decay and imperfeettaa, that we are 
now presented with this strange anomaly, that beibre a 
divisian of the House of Commons is considBred by the 
people ^as^expreasing the opinion even of that asaea^y 
Uaelf, much less through that assembly, of the pablte at 
Im'ge, it is beeomiaga custom to strike out from every 
ministerial imflgority 60 or 100 votes, as being dead votes» 
under an wnoon^Untional infioence^ and therefore de* 
prtted aif their deliberative character* (Hearv hear. ) 

As I have already said, it is not now necessary for u| 

to inquire milanlely into the extent to which a. reform of 

the repfasentatieci ought to be demanded ; we nay 

safely leave such discusaious to the Houses of Parlia- 

1] meat theamelves, and if they do notnieet our expecta- 
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tions».to those. fbtoreGonaiy Meetings wUclr/Jn the' 
exercise of oor ancient, our undoubted, and constituti* 
onal rights, 1 trust we shall frequently hold in this 
place — (Cheers.) Many persoos, and those whose 
names bear with them high authority, viewing the rapid 
progress which corruption andt^xtravagance have made 
in the affairs of theistate; arguinrg likewise from the 
well known and tremendous consequences to which 
suchthmgs have invariably led iu other countries, have 
imagined that they see only, in the tiiture increaised 
separation between the government and the people, 
convulsions and revolution. For such an opinion 
I need not quote the well known expression of the 
great Lord Chatham, as to what may be apprehended 
from a refusal of a timely reformation. A living writer 
has said, that he considers such a revolution to be 
inevitable, ^^ That ministers may exult over the suppres- 
sion of petty tumults, these arsimt the veceding waves 
broken and repulsed against the shore, while, the <great 
tide is still roHing on and gaining ground with every 
breaker." Gentlemen, let me not be mistaken.: I state 
this opinion not as coinciding in it, but under the'hopes 
of refuting it. Could I, indeed, for one onoment 
believe, that extravagance, profusion, and misrule could 
continue their progress, with gigantic strides, unchecked 
and uncontrolled by the public voice: could 1 believe 
that ihat ^corrupt influence, which, in the words of Mr. 
VVilberforce, ** meets every man everywhere," would 
go on undiminished, then, indeed, 1 should join and 
concide in the most gloomy anticipations. But I rest 
my opinionupon the well known character and 'energy 
of the people of England ; I rest It upon their increased 
inteliigence, upon the history of my country. For the 
greatest part of the last SO years we havebeen engaged 
in never ceasing, arduous foreign warfare ; we have had 
no breathing time, no opportunity of looking into our 
irtternal situation; but the time has now indeed *oome 
when every man iearns, and knows, and feels the 
embarrassments which surround him ; and in that very 
British valour which has fought the battiies of Eorope, 
and been victorious, I see grounds for hope and confi* 
dance— I read better times for England. For the secret 
of those victoriesis told in few words— <<in slavery is 
cowardice; freemen only are brave. In these events, 
then, I see fresh proofs* of that determined love of 
freedom, which iias lonig been the boast, the happiness, 
and the glory of 'this country ; and a sure earnest that 
we shall ne^er submit, in indolence and in apathy, to have 
tmr properties wrested from us, and exhausted to 
unlimited boundless taxation; or our liberties trampled 
to the. ground by an overwbdming corrupt influence. 
(Hear, hear, hear.)) No, GehMemen, 1 believe the time 
is not for distant, when the people of England will be 
prepared to present universal petitions to the Crown 
apd to the Houses of '{\irliament,*expressed in terms so 
temperate, but at the same time «o firm and so deter- 
mined, that>the Honse of Commons itself will not be 
inclined to turn a deaf ear toour prayers. And when 
the desired reformation shall bare t^ken place, « confi- 
dence 'Will be .restored between the people and the 
government; avd, as all government ' is founded in 
opinion,' the kin^ will be seatrd more secur^y upon his 
^throne, and the JBfitish Coiutitution will. be handed 



down tofotarea08s,aeitl<Mig InalMeBtthehealesiampleof 
liberty to the whole world." Mr. Strlekknd eonoluded 
by seconding the petition. 

Mr. Bainessaid, ^Mr. HighSheriff, I wishioaddiMs 
to yoQ one or two observatioM, arismg out of the 
proceedings ^f the day. ^ 1 have witnessed with great 
admiration the indepeadant eond«Met of both our repre- 
sentatives, but I wish particularly to remark on the 
conduct of that HononMe Gentleman who has been 
opposite to us, and to draw one inference from the 
situation in which he stands. I do not say that the 
County of York is now assembled in this place, but you. 
Sir, have invited the County to assemble here ; and 
what is our situation ? From the place nvhere I stood, 
I saw only one hand held up against the resolutions, 
and that was the band of an Hon. Gentleman who 
claims to be oor representative in Parliament! This 
fact ought to be a lesson to the Honorable Member — 
(hear, hear.) In what esteem should he hold the opi- 
nions of those who absent themseivs when a vitally 
important question like this is to be decided upon by 
the country ? Are the sentiments of those persons worth 
representing i" The state of desertion in which the 
Hon Gentleman stands before his constituents, ought to 
set him a thidking, and if he gives a due scope to the 
dperations of his own candid mind, 1 am not without 
hopes tbatwhen we next assemble in this place, we shall 
have theiiappiness to have two xepresentatives converts 
to the cause of Parliamentary Reform — (Laughter.) I 
had no fear that the Tories^ would assemble this day and 
out votei]s;Hheir:patrioti8mris not ofthatglowlngkind 
which fortifies against the inclemency of the weather. 
^Some persons wish t»go ^* to Heaven in silver slippers f " 
and theanti^relormers are in politics, what those persons 
are in religion. It is not hence to be inferred, that 
'Toryism is dead; ft will never die awhile we have taxes 
to'colleot, and'to dispense to the amount of 60 milions 
a^ear. The genius of Toryism is, however, in a languid 
state in this country, and if the High Sheriff should have 
occasion to report where it is this day, he may in the 
words of some of his own writs -safely write—** noa est 
inventus." — (Loud Laughter.) Mr. Ba^esthen paid a 
tribute to the manly conduct of Mr. Wortley, which 
appeared so 'striking in contrast with^hat of his friends^ 
and proceeded toexpress the satisfnction which he felt 
in seeing so many freeholders assemblt*d,who had come 
from various and distant parts of the country, in spite of 
the severity of the eeason. to perform a g-reat public 
duty. He concluded with the following remarks: — We 
have before us te day a noble spectacle — a great assem- 
bly, sacrificing their smaH casts of opinion and uniting 
in one general 'call, for the measure of ^Parliamentary 
Reform. They have not, like some fboUsh persons in 
other ^places, divided themselves into factions, and 
thereby injuredthe cause they professed to serve. Let 
the celebrated maxim iye remenibered — ** Union is 
strength, and' then success is certain. 'One freeholder, 
who has travelled far to attend the meeting, and fiom 
whom some opposition was apprekended, has nobly 
sacrificed minor diffiareiiees to the public good. His 
example is worthy of general imitation. Unanimity and 
perseverance are alone 'necessary to seeore success ; of 
this truth, we aeem all convinced, and. I ieel assured 
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that the day of final triamph 1« ttsi far diatent.'— <l>»r, 
bear.) 

The petition was now read by the Under Sheriff, and 
carried with the same unanimity as the resolations. 

F. Cholmeley, Esq. now, in a short address to the 
meeting, proposed the 8th, 9th, and 10th resolutions ; 
which were immediatdy seconded and adopted. 
The bosiness of the meeting: being thus brought to a 
conclusion, Lord Miltnn, ( amidst loud cheers,) propos- 
ed a vote of thanks to the High Sheriff, for his readiness 
in calling themeeting« and for-hi»dignified and impar- 
tial conduct in the chair. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Wortley, who, with -very good humour, remarked 
that, althoughihe had previously met with a little opposi- 
tion from the ^meeting, yet he hoped that in support of 
the last motion of his honorable friend and colleague, 
they would all be of one mind! ( Laughter and cheers.) 
The vjoie was then carried with great applause. 

1'he High Sheriff returned thanks. He- remarked that 
whil£Et he felt that he bad done no more than his duty, 
he could not refrain from observing, that no meeting 
could possibly have conducted itself in a more orderly, 
peaceable, or dignified manner, than that over ^*hieh he 
bad now presided. 



To fValier Famkefi, Esq. Fanthy Mall. 

Netherton Hail, near Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
3d March, 1823. 

Most Excellent Sir, 

The oatioos thanks and-praiseare due unto the 
reform meeting held at. York, on Wednes^day the ^2d 
of January, 1833, and every voice should offer its 
thanks and praii^e. 

The writer is a humble individual, who was atnember 
of the Reform lAsBoclation held at York, when the Rev. 
Christopher Wy viH was chairman ; and has, from that 
period, zealously, 'uniforiiily, but moderately endea- 
voured to promote that universal nod heavenly cause of 
religion, charity^ and humanity; the cause of all man- 
kind and all the world. 

He can no longer resist the imptrlse of expressing 
bis joy, thai the present time hath produced so many 
bright luminaries of wisdom and prudence, overjoyed 
in the hope that their wisdom and prudence will correct 
the attention, and gain the ear of the whole empire and 
the whole world ; and he has the happiness of knowing 
many are already conv^erted thereby. 

You, Sir, have the first claim to our thanks and 
praise, as the author and* leader of the great work of the 
auspicious day. Long may you live, and happy may 
you be, to enjeiy the fruits of your honest, faithfol and 
truly patriotic labonr. 

It is the cause of every .one, and every thinking man 
must be converted by the wisdom and prudence of this 
great aad respectable eennty. 

The World and Great Britain may rejoice that she is 
not oaly become the preteotor of >her own liberties, but 



those of iJl the world, by her unanimity In declaring she 
will unite in resisting the tyrants, the enemies of 
liberty and the rights of mankind. 

I do thank you and rejoice with you ; allow me to 
rejoice with you, my country, and all the world, at 
these very important and -auspicious proceedings. 
1 have the honor to be, most respectfully, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient and obliged humble Servant, 
RICHARD MILNES. 



Richard Milnbs read a speech of Sir Robbrt Wil^ 
son's to his constituents in the borough, which pleased 
him so much, that he wrote him a letter of thanks for 
his very excellent speech, and sent him his second 
above^rmentioned letter to the nobility, dec. and the 
following is Sir Robert's answer, which R. Milnes has 
ptiblished, to prove to the world in addition if) fvb^t 
they know <rf h4m,'that he is one of the most amiable 
of men. 
R. M. dkl not know the least of Sir Robert tiH he 

wrote ^faim the above-mentioned letter of thanks. 

Dear SrR, 

I feel very much flattered by the expressions^f your- 
approbation. The language of your address io those 
who should act as the guardians of the public liberty 
and welfare, proves the possession of a benevolent 
patriotism and philanthropy, which justifies the senti- 
ments of pride that your commendation has excited. 
I trust that my actions through life will correspond with 
those opinions which are in unison with your own, and 
that I shall always make the happiness of mankind the 
steady object of my humble though zealous effprts. If 
the more fortunate classes, of society will but adopt the 
wise council you have so feelinglyand therefore so elo- 
quently expressed, the enemies of our political and. 
social system will indeed.be driven away **as chaff before 
the wind,^' and the impending hurricanes will be dis- 
sipated by the blessings of a grateful and always well 
disposed, however ill directed people. I am willing to 
contemplate the tragic calamities inevitable from a 
rejection of your advice. 

I sympathize most truly in your domestic misfortune, 
but still the memory of departed virtiie consoles the 
mind in some measure, that it inflicts, and when you 
think on the magnitude of your loss, you cannot but 
fe^l joy in the recollection .of those qualities which 
render it so great. 

1 cannotconclude without adding,that it is peculiarly 
gratifying to me, that. I should have the satisfaction of 
seeing my public proceedings approved by an inhabitant 
not only of Yorkshire^ but the neighbourhood of Leeds; 
for my family came from that city. My grandfather 
having been a considerable cloth merchant, and occupier 
of MilliHonse, but owing to misfortunes, principally 
from sea losses, that property was sold from the family, 
still I cannot help retaining heriditary affection for a 
county and city which gave birth to a.fatber, who could 
.only leave what isnow called a very small fortune among«it 
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AnuflMTdw fitmiiy ; b«t #ll« bosto^od on Hk^ an cdnoa** 
tion, m4 i0ft me an «M«iple, frbleh, if I do nMnbaio» 
will entitle me whenevor t leafe (hii world toUie eeteem 
and aSeottonate femnmbraneas o£ relatives and friends. 
Vfith aineer^ faope that yon m)iy lon^ ^tij^y your 
health* and 4lie reward of your benerolent labonre, by 
peaee and prosperity belof;^ restored to the county. 

I rennun. 
Your obedient and obliged Servant, 
R. W1L80N, 

Clbarles-Street, Berkley-Square, 
October 8th, 1819. 



The MUUary Life and Honors of the Sonerei^M 
of Europe bestowed upon Sit Robert Wiieon. 

Aflrthenamoof Sir Robert Wilson has been of late so 
mii^fa before the public, a brief sketch of his life loay 
not be uninteresting to such of our readers asareamtised 
by biofraphy, withoutoaiering deeply into the pqlitioal 
Oventsy hioh are often interwoven with individual actions^ 
Sir Robert Wilson was born in London, in the year 
1778. He is the son of the late Mr Benjamin Wilson, a 
gentleman well known in the scientific world as having 
been in hto time am^tmber of the principal learned socie- 
ties In Europe, and ^till more perhaps remarkable for 
his controvef^sy with the celebrated Dr. Franklin respect- 
ing the imperiority of pointed over blunted lightning 
condnctors. Sir Robert was educated at the public schools 
of Wiu<>he8ter and Westminster. At the early age of 15, 
having a strong predHectloki for the profession of arms> 
he went to the Confident, where the Duke ofTork was 
then engaged on service, and his Royal Highness was 
pleased, oot of restteot to the memory of his brother-in- 
law, Cotonal BeHvuIe , of the G uards, who was a short time* 
before killed at Llwtellls, to appoint young Wilson to a 
oornetov io the 19th Light Dragoons. In that corps he 
served during the wfaote of the campaign of 1793 on the 
Contlaent, And had the good fortune of being one of 
Ihoae^ofleers to whom ttie Empi»ror of Germany gave a 
IfoM m^al, and subse^oentlytbe cros^ of Maria Theresa, 
mrUk tke dignity of Baron of the German Empire for 
their conduct at the affair of the Villers en Couchie, 
where; with about 300 men, they defeated the left wing 
of tbe' Feneh army, ^th great shinghter, and saved the 
Emperor from fiilMn^ a prisoner into the hands of the 
enetty»--Slr Robert bad also the* eomman^ of the ad- 
vatifeed guard of thai pairote whit^ht passed through the 
columns of a French ai«m^then in^ march and penetrated 
to the bead quarlerit^ of General l^ichegru, fVom whose 
hoiM the* Aid^^^eamp and English Interpreter to Gene- 
ral Vandamme and two Gens d"^ armes weie taken, and 
whom they brought saMy to the head quarters of the 
Duke ^f Tork, notwithstanding their pursuit for several 
miled by Htvee tegrhnenfs ofl^rencfa Hussars. 

In th^year 1797 Sfr Robert returned to England 
with tha British' C^vaffy; atyd in The foTtowing year 
married JetBimai Ae d^ti^tef of Coionei fitedfbrd, and 
niece of the Itttfe Sit Adam WrUkmsou. tu 1798 during 



tbe Irteh f^b«Uhiii,8ir Robert eturvod ift thit Madiry 
as Aid-de-camp to General St. John, On the expedltk>n 
to Holland he agdia embarked on f6relgti serrtce, and 
on the Sd of October, 1789, ha dMtngolshed btmeeff at 
the head of the corps by a gailant charge upon a body 
of five hottdred FVeoch Cavalry^ and the recotory of 
some Bdtish gnae in their posseesion. When Sir R. 
Abercrombia was preparing, In the Meditorranean, the 
expedition wMoh afterwards went against Egypt, Sir 
Robert was appointed to a majority in Homnesoh*is 
regiment, In order to take tlie commhnd of the detach- 
ment ordered for that earvice ; but as he went by land^ 
and was detained at the Anstrlan army some time, he 
did not foin Sir Ralph Abererombie until after the 
arrival of the Rritisfa fleet at the Bay of Marmoricae. 
He brought with him an earnest request from General 
Beliegarde for the English army to be employed in 
Italy ; but General Abercrombki coitid not deviate from 
bis instmctions. In Egypt Sir Robert was the officer 
who arranged the capitulation with the commander of 
the French convoy in the das^tr. Living intimately with 
Graneral Abererombie and the present Lor# Hntchin- 
son, as well as with the Captain Pacha, Sir Robert 
appeared in several conspicuous situatlotts tturoughout 
the Egyptian campaign. On the surrender of Alex- 
andria, he embarked with Gaaaral Cradook upon a new 
service, the accomplishment of which was said to have 
been prevented by the sienatnre of the preliminaries of 

Eeace. He theO went to Toulon, where, in the Laaaretto, 
e was understood to have collected those materials 
wbioh be used in deicribiog the personal condnct of 
fionaparte in his work upon the expedition to Egypt*. 
Sir Robert was not at that time content that the chiurgea^ 
he adduced against Bonaparte should feel their own way 
in his book, but be delivered to the late King, and alee, 
we have heard, to the Emperors of Germany and Ros^ 
na, copies of his work, and chlvalronsly offsrod t^^ttnt^ 
his charges before any poblio tribunal. It waa«oii fafe 
return from Egypt that he purohased the^ Liaotanatit 
Colonelcy of his reghnent, which, however, soon after 
the peace was restored. Sir Robert from<ttat time 
remained on half pay, until the beginning of l^M, when 
he was appointed inspecting fleld-oflcer oftho volunteer 
and yeomanry corps in the woetern distriet; but when 
the Act of Parliament paased which pceetnded him from 
having any command of the volunteers or yeomimry, 
even in oase of invasion, he resigned that appointment, 
and soon afterwards wrote his pamphlet, entitled *^ An 
Inquiry, &o. into the present state of the Military 
Force,'' In December^ 18M, he was gaaetted on ihil 
pay, as Lieutenant Colonel of tho-lMh Light Dragootta. 
From that period Sir Robert Wilson remained with 
his corps at the several stetiona-atkitled to it, ontil the 
commencement of the Peniaaidar ivar gave new oppor- 
tunities for displaylog the prowess of die British arma 
in Spain and Portugal. &r Robert Wilson appeared in 
his military capacity in both oonntriaa; bat la Portugal 
he had an appoinUnent in marshalling tfte nefvlf^rai^ 
Portuguese mililiar ^ laviea, drawn together A>rthe 
defence of their oo««try ; Ondlie noanltod oeosiiierabte 
credit for the state of discipline to wUoli Jmfefad brought 
them, and £sr tbe consomiaiAttosi Of whioh, at n sub- 
sequent period. Lord BoMsfbrd motfttnA aoitk jast 
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celebrjtjf. Aftpr l^e \»Pl^pt Tflwrjpra, wfaiob^ hqiirever 
ii:elj f945;H w^ immjedUtely fpllowed by^ Ti^k^ait aM^f 
up&y«ural))i9 pircuip|?t^cp8»;)i^e breach Qea^iifU, Yiptor* 
^dyaAC^4 <br<¥fgh ^irapi)^4urA» iot^i^inijp to c^t off ihfi 
retreat o^ (jord v^^ellingtba. Bisjn.or.exnea^ w^f/^ «ii|d iq 
Jiav.e displayed cpijisupmaiJfB qailU^ry s]|^il{, ftad exl|rifnrdi.T 
njiry aetlylty. i,n their ptQgre^f. It (e}l to the lot /o^.^jf 
((Ql^er^ WiUw i,9 f ncoiinter the advance 9/ Vjgtor'ii 
corps, which was of consideri^e force, i^ri^h bif siq^l 
body oX Portuguese, tbeo di^nopiia^ted the Li^aftaoian 
Legioj;!. Sir ftpbert stopped yjf^tor jfor seyeral if|^s at 
the pass of ^aoos, a]Qd thereby performed' a,n Imp^rlfgat 
service to the British retreating a^joriy. Lord Wellipgjtooy 
ia h|s despatcjb» alluding to thateiploit^ paid a high tri- 
bute to the gallantry of Sir Hpb^rt,' i^rbom, howeyj^r be 
styled '< a partizan officer^'r-ranawje^ince tb^t timi^'ofjfeii 
applied to the gallant indivicfual in ques^tioij. 

We do not heckr of Sir Robert much in tb.e Pprtug^^^g 
catnp^^n subsequently to the brilliant a^air at Bjiqci^y 
and s^o;^ after byC returned to England, hot to remain 
iaactive, but to attend the head quarters of tl^e «Jlli^ 
Mon^cha, about to change the scenes pf bos^tility vyitb 
Bonap^rte,from the shores of the l^Iediterranctan tf>,thgsip( 
of the Baltic and the Elbe. S.if Robert, in the capWlty 
of Military Con espondent to the British GoverhmenX, 
\ya,s present at the several 4espe;r.ate conflicts h^tw^^i^ 
the Russian and the French annies in the c^paigns of 
1811 and 1813» and in many in^ianc^s volupte^ered his 
services in so distinguished a manner as to receive re- 
peated marks of favour from the sovereigns in the field. 
On one occasion he was invest.ed with an order of bonpr^ 
by the Emperor Alexander, on the jBeld of battle. 

Sir Hobert Wilson, soon after the disasterous retreitt 
oi' tlie French army from Moscow, was recalled, jand bis 
place supptied by General (now Lord) Stewart, brother 
of the iVlarquis of Londonderry. Since that period Sir 
H. Wilson has been unemployed, and has mixed much 
in the political societies of Paris and London, and de- 
voted tiimself to the polUics of the parties who ^re in 
opposition to the adminisilxfk,tiQn. H.e has occasionally 
emjployed his pen uppn t6piQs,coni)Lficted with the military 
politics of his country : iiis {ajsi w^rk waa upon the policy 
and the power of Russia, ^nd calculated to call theatten- 
liun. of England to the aii^ibitipx^ and enterprize of that 
grcAt northern powe,r. 

Sir Robert's chivdrous, b^t, according^ to the opinion 
of many, indiscreet .aid in Uie e9cape of Lavalette, is not 
the Icjaat interesting part of his history. With the sub- 
sequent .events of Sir U. Wilson^s life, our readers are 
well acquainted, from thp^r loqal a^d lucent occurence 
among them. 

It £ cem|arka|}le th$it be purchased all kls commis- 
sions biit tjieJSirsjt. His pppuniary fo/fune is said to be 
small. 

Lr.dy Wjlson has for qiapv years lost her sight owing 
to an optbalmjc aflectiun. VVe have heard that another 
of her feiinily, equally accomplished and injereAting, la- 
bours und^r ne^T}' a similar m^isfortune. 

Sir Robert (las (pr had) a son in .the luivy. 

Tlie following is an extract frpm tb^ f pe^ch pf Mr 
Dupin, ibe ,^dv,pcate of Sir Rpb^t W^lfoii to thp Affair 
.of Lav,alelte, in .wbich the ^piili.tary jr^putfj^ijcyi \of S.ir 
Robert W ilsi)n is i^Joqqiently 4e$cribqi irr- . 



^^ Now, G«ntl«n9«il, y4»q will be astonished to ind, 
thf^t this.ipfin, wh^ inui been represented aa the enemy 
pf all Europe, is one of those individuals of wbom^ Europe 
has most /rca^Pn to be proud, and who baa rendered th^ 
ifiqst iniportant services to the good oause. It is lime 
that I shpq)d explato to you the hieroglyphics of honor 
wI)|ob l|e «;ear9 on bis breast. Wilson is not one of 
tho^ dlshpn^st possessors, who, when interrogated re- 
sp^jotjpg the cause, of their possession, can only reply, I 
ppfisesa bpcapsp i possess : possideo quia possideo. Ife 
can rendpr an apcoiint of all his rewards, because he can 
r.^ndief a|i account of all his services. He wears the 
decorations of tbp Rod Eagle, St. Anne, St. George, and 
^iaria Tb?re^a, the Tower and the Sword, the Crescent^ 
^c. d^p. because hp has served with honor in the campaigns 
of Flanders and ilolUnd, Ireland, the Helder, Egypt» 
Poland) Portugal} Spain, Prussia, Russia, Germany, and 
It^ily ; because be has been charged with important mis- 
sions tpjCpnstantipople, St. Petersburgh, Ac &o. Wilson 
fought ig Spain against Bonaparte, whose progress he 
powerfully contributed to impede, by recruiting the 
Portuguesie Legion, the formingof which had snob an im- 
portant influence on the fate of the Peninsula. It was 
in the Spanish war that he knew Marshal Ney: he does 
not fear to avow that hevir^us defeated by ibat commander; 
but, in his defeat he had to congratulate himself on the 
generosity of tbe conqueror; and thus originated tbat 
intere^t« whiph has sjnce been attributed to political cdn- 
sideratjo^^,tlu)ugh it had its source in the purest gratitude. 
When .\lorea^ vv^s struck by a bullet, Wilson was near 
that General, and hp was the first to raise him and offer 
hipi assistance. Wilson has rendered services to all tbe 
Sovereigns of Europe ; be has even had the good fortune 
to have been servicable to the King of France ; and' 
surely that Monarch, whose. heart is so mindful, has not' 
forgotten him. To render you more fully acquainted* 
with the character of General Wilson, that enemy of the 
repose of Europe! and to prove to you the high esteem 
in which he is held by the Allie4 Sovereigns, permit me 
to read some of the letters, in which those Sovereigns 
themselves deign to. render homage to the noble qualifies 
which distinguish bipi. Here Is my evidence for the de- 
fence; Kings are the witnesses! [After residing the 
letters, M Dupin resumed.] This last letter* bears, 
evidence to Wilson's goodness of heart, and the testimony 
is justified by facts. In 1808 some French prisoners were 
threatened at Oporto by Portnguese soldiers, and infuria- 
ted armed peasants, to the number of 40,000. Wilson 
opposed the outrage of the latter with a small party of 
English troops, and a portion of his legion. He repressed 
their violence by holding out to them the fbar of a rupture 
with England, in case (hey should presume so far to 
violate the law of nations; and after thirtv*six hours of 
imminent danger, having been reinforced by a Spanish 
dlvlstpn; he sue* eeded in securing to tb^ French pri- 
^oneVis a free passage to the port. At the battle of 
1 Arntina, npar Moscow, Wilson saved the life of tbe 
nephew o^ the Duke de Feltre ; be kept him at his quar^ 
ters, showed him the greatest atte;ntlon, preridedr bi^ 
jvith money, aad .offered to procure bts liberty. The 
jaepbew of Prtooe TaUeyran4i, who was then A)d-de^ 
OjB^Pito .Qeiuiml Oudiiiot, having beeil^ made prisoner 
> Tb^e i^terpff jdneeMetteTnieh,dat^ January 4,l821^ 
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a< Uie pn6&a^e of the Beresiaa/airdbeeir iottiisery» Wilson 
provided liiin with half of bis own money abd clothes, 
and sated liim tlie journey to Siberia. When M Des- 
geijietteg, physician in chief to the French army, recovered 
his liberty at Wilna^ he was solely indebted for it to the 
ardent solicitations of General Wilson. M. Desgenettes 
was the only prisoner to whom that favour was granted. 
Not satisfied with this, Wilson presented him with two 
hundred ducats, to be distributed among the unfortunate 
French. Independently of this general benevolence, 
his humanity was manifested, daring this campaign, by 
iiumerous private acts of service, rendered particularly 
to Generals Normand and De la Houssaye, to M. Fon- 
tangeS) to M. Durfort of the house of Duras, &o. &c. I 
only speak uf the act of benevolence, Of which French- 
men have been the object, because they are of a nature 
to ipterest you more: but Wilson has not shown himself 
less generous tovrards the unfortunate of other nations. | 
An unfortunate person, whoever he might be, had a right 
to rely upon his heart. Wilson is much as I have des- 
cribed him— brave, humane, and liberal.'' 



Sir Robert Wilson in Sjxiin. 

P'igo, May 6, 1823.— On the 1st instant arrived his 
Britannic Majesty's packet Stanmer, bringing Sir 
Robert Wilson, Colonel Light, Captain Erskine, two 
French, and two German officers, all for the purpose of 
joining the Spaniards against the Frenrh. They were 
received with enthusiasm, and a discharge of artillery 
from all the ships and batteries ; at night they were 
serenaded, according to the Spanish custom, and the 
town was illnmiuated. On the following day, they 
attended, by particular request, at the Convent of 
Francisco, to hear mass for the souls of the massacred 
at Cadiz ; after which the whole of the troops were 
ordered out for the inspection of Sir Robert. On the 
4th, (Sunday) the English Officers (the French and 
German having gone to Corunna) were regularly 
admitted as Spanish soldiers, and, after a speech from 
Sir Robert, in Spanish, at the head of the troops, they I 
fell into the ranks with musket and bayonet. { 

Speech delivered by the English General Sir Robert 
WilHon, May 4th, 1823, in front of the Local Nation- 
al Militia of Vigo, at the time of being enlisted in it, 
. and before taking the Oath of Fidelity; 

" Citizens,— -I am not in the habit of speaking the 
Spanish language, but it is necessary that I should make 
the attempt on this occasion, to express my sentiments 
in the best manner I am able. I am persuaded that 
you will regard the expressions of my heart rather than 
well-chosen words, which oome merely from the lips. 

^' The moment is come in which I am to take the oath 
to the Cotistitutional King of Spain, to his Govern- 
ment, and to the Spanish Nation, during the war which 
it has to maintain against the French Government— not 
against the French Nation— in defence of its indepen- 
dence^ and of the rights of all freedom. For this 
I have left my country, and what is more dear to me, 
and suspended my duties as « Member of the British 



Parliament. Yes, my companions, we have liome to 
combat at your side, and to sued our blood, if necessary, 
in defence of a common and so noble a caose. Let us 
hope that onr example will have some Inflaence on the 
errtng children, unworthy of belonging to Spain, who 
are waging a sacrilegeous war against their mother 
country, to impose on her the most disgraceful chains 
by the slaves of slaves. All the English participate 
your hopes and sentiments. 

" This will not be the Brst lime of my combating on 
the side of the brave Spaniards. In the last war of 
Independence I had on various occetslons many thou- 
sands of them under my commsnd, an* in the 6eld of 
Mars I learnt to appreciate the rare and illustrious 
qualities of this invincible nation. In the war pretended 
to be In favor of the independence of Europe, 1 gained 
the insignia which I wear, and which are not due to the 
favor of the Allied Sovereigns, nor a reward for servile 
actions : I and many others have been deceived by 
them, since, instead of being the liberators and pro- 
tectors of European independence, they have become 
unjust and despotic Sovereigns. I have placed my 
insignia over the uniform Of a Spanish soldier of 
liberty, to show that it is not i who have abandoned my 
principle«», but that It is they who have violated the 
obligations contracted with their .subjects, with their 
allies, and with the whole civilized world. 

•' Now, in the sacred name of my country, in the 
presence of God, And before these banners of liberty, 
I request his Excellency to receive from me and my 
companions the oath to defend them.'* 

« Vigo, May 8.— Sir Robert WiUou and other Eng* 
lish Officers set ofif this morning for Coranna. A guard 
of horse soldiers were appointed to attend them the 
whole way, and they were also accompanied by the 
Grenadier Companv of Volunteerbas far as Rodendella, 
where all the civil authorities, with the militia, came out 
to meet them. At Pontredesa they were received by the 
Magistrates and soldiers in the same manner, besides 
1 which they were met by young ladies in a triumphal car, 
I who placed a crown of laui*el on Sir Robertas head, and 
conducted him into the town amidst the rgoicings of 
the people, discharges of artillery, &c. 

The following is auextract of a letter from our gallant 
countryman, Sir Robert Wilson, to Mr. Wcatherstonc, 
one of his constituents. It describes, in glowing terms, 
the devotions of the inhabitants of the Peninsula to the 
cause of freedom and national independence, and we are 
sure that it must excite a sympathy with them in the bosom 
of evfety Briton not unworthy of the name. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that the letter has evidently been written 
in great haste, and without any view to publication^.— 
*« I have been received here with an affectionate ex- 
pression of feeling, which surpasses all my powers of 
description. I could give an account of the honors that 
have been paid me, which were all indeed of royal 
mounting^but who can impart the look— the tone— the 
heart-Unking grasp of welcoming friends? My arrival 
was a day of pride to me, as an Englishman, and the more 
so, because I was conscious that 1 really and truly did 
represent my brave and generous countrymen in the 
motiveswhich determined my proffer of all I could devote 
to the glorioosand sacred cause of defence of -which ^p«^D 
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forms the yan-guafd — namely , zealous and faHbftal her* Q 
rice to the hour of death or victory. Tomorrow, lenter 
the ranks as a prlvate'^tenadier of the Vigo Battalion of 
disposable Militia. It will be for the Government of 
Spain afterwards to determine imfy sefvice I and my 
companion?) insist in the first instance, on Conforming to 
the laws in existence. Those cumpanions are, Lieu- 
tenant^Colonel Light, late of the British staff in the 
Peninsula, a most distingnished officer, and excellent 
gentleman; and a grandson of Lord Erskine's, who came 
out as a volunteer^ to share my fortunes, and who, I am 
certain, will do honor to his name. 

'* I have told yod of the enthusiasm of this noble 
poopie— 1 must, ; in jnsticQ to them, add, that their 
exertions and sacrifices are correspondent with their 
language and exaltation of seatiment; a mdre honest love 
of country, and resolution to defend it, never existed. 
There is, however, a great want of arms and armament 
here, and in the whole province. Will England permit 
(his event to paralyze such good dlsposition,and eompro* 
mise the safety of provinces, the defence of which assures 
victory? I will not believe it. 

^* I shall leave Vigo before yon receive this, for General 
Moriilo*JS head-quarters, at Valladolid ; but probably may 
have to return for la time into Gallicia, under any and 
every circumstance, before I take my definitive station. 
Rely on it, our triumph is certain ; but it is an object 
to preserve the country,aDd repulse the invader asqulckly 
as- possible." 

Seville, May 5: — The PortugueL-e General Rego has 
returned from Leon to Portugal, in conseqaence of an 
order whichiie received from his Government, by a spe- 
cial courier. AH his troops have returned with him*— 
The Portuguese factions, under the command of Silvefra, 
were on the 17tli, at Astorga. 

Sir H. Wilson, accompanied by a grandson of Lord 
Erskine, left London on Wednesday week for Falmouth, 
ivith the intention of joining the Spanish army.— Sir 
Robert addressed a letter to his Southwark constituents 
on quitting England for Spain, in which he says, <* The 
battle, for the right of nations to change or improve their 
governments. Is commenced on the Spanish soil. Circum- 
stances haVe authorised me to presume my presence in 
that field mW be welcome to the defenders of those rights. 
I go, thenA-not to gratify any personal (which, In the 
actual state of things, would be an inglorious) ambition 
—I go, not to mingle with civil dissensions, in which it 
would not become any foreigner to engage, except he 
could act the part of a pacificator— bnt 1 attach myself 
to the fortunes of Spain In the hour of her pressure and 
peril, prepared to Share her toils ; and I trust I may prove 
as emulous as any of her defepders to participate in her 
dangers/' Sir Robert concludes with stating that Mr. 
Lambton has offered his services to take care, in his ab- 
sence, of the local interests of Southwark in the Commons 
but tint he submits himself entirely to the discretion of 
his constituents. ^^,._^,^^^^^^^^^^,^^^^^^^^ 

Dismissal of Sir Robert Wilson. 

Hor^e Guards, Sep. 15, 1821. 
'' Sk,«^' have it in Cj9mmaad from his Majesty to 



inform you; that his Majesty has no further occasion 
for your services. 

*• lam, Sir, yours, , 

•• FREDERICK, Commander-in-Chief 

" To Sir E. Wilson, M. P." 

ANSWER. 

Sir,— The letter of jour Royal Highness, dated the. 
I5th of September, was delivenrd into my hands this 
morning by bis excellency Sir Charles Stuart After 
the interview Ihad with Sir Herbert Taylor, your Royal 
Higbneas's Secretary, on the. morning of the 2Ui q^ 
August, in which 1 stated my personal desire to JOfiQ^ 
and challenge inquiry jnto the calumnies aqd. misre- 
presentations notoriously circulated, together with Ihe 
motives of my forbearance, until officially called u{m>ii, 
from giving in my statement of the conduct I felt it my; 
duty to pursue on the i.4th ult. when attepding the' 
funeral procession of her late Majesty, I could not but 
be grently astonished to find the newspaper statemeatf' 
of my dismissal from the service, without any inquiry 
or previous commonieation of alleged charges; thus 
officially confirmed. But I still appeal with confidence 
to his Majesty 'ssepse of justice^ that he will grant my 
application for the institution of. some military coorf, 
before which I may have on opportunity to vindicate 
myself, and prove the falsehood of those accusations, 
whatever they may be, which have disposed his Majesty 
to remove from me an army in which I baye served 
twenty-nine yefirs, and in which 1 have purcjbiased every 
commission, with the exception of the junior one. I 
await at Paris your lioyal Uighness*s answer ; but shall 
be ready to appear before any court of inquiry^ or 
court-martial, at the earliest notice. 

" I have the honor to be, 
«« Yuur Royal Highness's obedient Servant, ., 
ROBERT WILSON- 

Paris, Sept. 80, 182K 



The following is a copy of the reply made to Sif 
Robert Wilson's application for a court of inquiry : 

^'Horee-Gmarde, Sepi. 2fr» 18S1. 

« Sir— I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 20th instant, and having laid.it before his 
Majesty, I have it in command to acquaint you, that his 
Majesty does not judge it proper to comply with the 
wish expressed in it. 

" I am. Sir, yours, 

" FREDERICK, Commander-in. Chief. 

« To Sir R- Wilson," 

" 18, Regeni'Sireei, PallMaU, Oct. 9, 1821. 

" Gentlemen,— I feel it to be my duty to lay before 
yott the copy of a letter which I addressed to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, immediately on my arrival 
in England, with a copy of his Royal Highnesses answer. 
*« I am, gentlemen, your very obedient Servant, 
^^ ; R. WlJLSON.' 

'< To the Electors of Southwark. 



ra3)E WARNING TOICiB. 



*^ Sir, — I have had tfi^ .^OA<»r .pf .receiving your 
RojHil H^biia»i'j.^ffy^er f o> ny Jati^y 9f the 20tb alt. in 
wbicii» after complaining |^j^t yhi\d been removed from 
the army without a hearing, ^aod - without >*even the 
statement of any chafi^B \/f jiiunet me, I respectfully 
demanded an investigation oif mV conduct either by a 
^cmrt ^df htquiry* «or UEfonft *niarMdl H\$ Keje^fy'n 
MfinMteni^iai^e adviiied liikir So^ereigii*^ -refuse libU 
f^^st^ mil thiis^tDd myaelf, ^iMer «o me^ veavs of 
[fcmH(9^;«llbJ06«ad> io^the se^riest ponidhneiiHirfilOh'Oan 
be hifliotetttrpOA^1iMish'^oer,cv(tboi»t being told of 
#fclKt l^m'^ffemiaed. 

*<*!To^d«fend mysMfHiigaliiAt' dbMrgos whfcb, if tboy 
tfxbt'lit'aiHn a-tajDgiMeib«pe,)iLre*kodioos)y conoealed 
tttttm**inB,''i9ie^ifkhiy' impetalMe. I - oan .neither con- 
jlBdtare'^eirmtkWe, tieT*^yt<#4iofii ih^y are.fMneferred, 
Mtr (nrwhoie^lAtaiif ntSi oiiHepresetttatioBA^or ihnciee, 
-fiiey may >r»M y wb^iHf tMs^^wcedlmentgh^wa sanction 
to-* every lalltMe'df/simnise 'Imveiiloh midiee or tolly 
ibayiinddlge. 

^*^^M48:j^e^mwife*seen to ^tbo'papora, and beard by 
niimnirs4n moiely .^a «raW«ty iif things impoted to me, 
asta^sugg^ed as %e j^eufMs ^ my dismissal ; bot I 
dee)ftre*jap«in^my%OBor, tbal«veiy one of these allega* 
tSfifBS'is'Uttefiy riUse,t«U UtAi^kt^v^ry iosilanoe where 
Ae^nieirtion of names' faa^enil^bled me to trace those 
fttaftemeuts* to -their supposed 'flonrces, their falsehood 
ibas efther been at'oace'exposed and'^oknowledged, or 
^er haToheen ^isairoire<i by- the parlies said to have 
ttadeihem. 

'^^^hosewho'hvre proceeded to punish me without 
efther' trial* or hearing, or accosation, render it impossi- 
ble to give a more - precise contradiction, until they 
shall be pleased to inform me what I have done, or 
what^ias been whispered against me. 

** Bnt I once more earnestly beseech your Royal 
Highness to institute, in whatever way sh^l be de^i^ed 
the soost searching, a rigorous investigation of every 
j^t of my conduct 

'' Tour RoyAl Highness is well aware, that before my 
dismissal, I was, beyond ail doubt, subject to martial 
law; aodi£<it.he'jDaw.4»Ud.tbat I am no longer in this 
predicameat, I desire to wave all objections to the 
.lurisdtctioQdr a militcry tribunal, in order that no 
tibsta'de mAy^ be interposed Co the inquiry which I 
tjourt. tt js-Wfth -trnieignedrelucta-nce that I again 
presume ' to reoitmd yourHoyal Hfg*hnes8 of those 
services which you were formerly pleased to aeicnow- 
ledge ; bnt the strange situatiotf in- which h am now so 
tin«cooirntal>l7-placed,-compels- me to refer your Royal . 
Highness to your letter of the 24Ui of J^anwry, 1815, 
and the docnments to -which it relates, in further 
mipporl of iny claims to justice on thejpres^nt occasion. 
*' I have the honor to be, 
^' X^urRiqiiilviijgbiifip^'s mwtr obedient serT^nt. 

"B. WILSPN. 



Jihr9€rChiards, Oct., 9,. 1821. 

**'*BIr,-^T.JwTe to acknowledge <the Mceiptof yonr 
letter w^y^Hlerday, urging ^gain an investieation into 
your conduct, to which I can-only reply, that having 



toil yppr fo^iyi^r appUeatiMQi HnffuH^ xtkkMi^nstv, ^v^i 
oommiaAiQAled to you his Jfta^ftftty's seotim^gU i^p^n U, 
1 .4o upt QOiialder myself w^i^r^rajiM in tnking a^y 
iforlhc^ fitep. 

«^ J am Sir, ^«ni, 
♦^ FBflSPGRICK» CQinwMder.in-Chief. 



"IlirJRobect WUbou." 



Southwaa^k Meeting. 

On Friday the Mh inst atMeeting'pf4lie Electors of 
Southwark, in the interest of'SirR. Wilson, was held at 
the Town-Hull, St. Margaret's Hill, putsnaot to ptiblic 
notice, to take into oonsi&rsttioDthe prooriety of raii^ine^ 
a subscription, to indemnify that indl^iauai i^r the lo^s 
he has sustained by hts dtssiissal friKu the ar'^iy. 

Mr. Weatbenstone was oalled <to the «1iiUr. 

'Mr. Aldeman'Wopd then add ressedithe Moeting, and 
stated, tlmt a letter, which tliey should bear -read, had 
been received from Sir Rot»ert, in which be declined 
the proposed subscription, ^he tett^ did honor to th(» 
feelings to bis gallant friend, but he coneeiired the elec- 
tors of Southwark would be wantlog in their duty, if 
they did not take eare thiait their r^ptesentative should 
not suffer for|the rectitude of his political oondoct. The 
following letter m^A then handed to, and r(?ad hy the 
Chairman : — 

To the GenUemeH assembled ^ the Three Ttms Ta venty 
SouihwarJt, September M, 18&i 

*' Gentlemen, — I have (bis instant re^d tbe resolutiou^ 
which were passed at tbe meeting held upd^r your aus- 
pices — ^^Iippre^^ed with the most grateful .feelings for 
sitch a proud memorial of your esteem,.! must entreat 
yon to cancel the resolution relative to a pecuniary sub- 
scription* Economy,, and ari^pgements I have no dou bt 
of making, will afford. me ample pieans to counteract 
inconvenieoee^.to which my family might otherwise be 
exposed, by |i coDfiscatioji of iniiitary income and of 
the capital vested in the coron^issions. 1 have gentlemen, 
I ai^sure you, no fear that ypur bounty would prove any 
shackle en that independence oCaction which it is more 
than ever neeesisary for your interests I sliould maintain; 
but I could not without an abuse of your generous friend- 
ship, permit the proposed sacrificies in my favour, I re- 
niain, geiutlemen, with grateful sence. of obligation, 
'^ Your obedient servant, 

"R. T. WILSON." 

•* Paris, Sept. 80, 1821.'* 

Air, Aldeiman Wood then agajo enforced the propri- 
ety of.prQoeediiig wi,th.the aubscrjption. It bad I^een 
|t/Bserited fh^i thej|ui(ns aLi^^dy subscribed. w4ir^fictitiou$. 
This was not true. He himself, if it was proper in him 
to do it, could name one of the subscribers for 5001. He 
had received oommunicatiojps fro^i various quartern* 
showing the state of the public feelings on the subject 
of Sir Robert's treatment, one of which, dated **Ciren- 
cester, October S^ 18S1, *' and signed Richare Hawkins, 
was hiifided to tlie.£hairman,.and read to the-rao^ting. 
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but view, with gre&t sorrow, the l»le«»MMM<ftQ<'^)l ^ tli^ 
))«r8ou of our respected, hQBorftbtei fki n)lMfcf)epresen- 
lAlii^e, Sin Robert WHsoo; mwrom wMut feel that the 
advice feliTPO- by his Maj^s^'aOQDftJwiJiftlaiivi^ns'-to 
thai effjpqiii i^cv in^di^iCiWWQ' t.Qppp^h.nn opposer of 
tlifir uup^sures, and a supporter qf the late^ e ver-tp-bciF^, 
lamented Queen, than for the beneflt of the puWfcdervic56; 
\op c^aii we oaBei4Mt4iat advice upon any ground to be 

of iiH^nQvmmmn fe» vJW<A ijjB.p^. wwwr4^ qf 4'SQ09^ 

mo^t ^CklitftU pef^ ^^IHI: j^i^lppyr 
Kpsftl«wrfhr-Tb«* lift <wirt*» toj fiten^ foi^tb th0,Qpi.al«tw. 

a»4 i9€|iHliQiiAN^9)0f Sir B^AfiRt IJ^fiteofl;, i|ki»A ttiair i^br. 

\\mi\^%^Mmmik^T^9ii^^ ^ iiii«Kqidii|tiel5 en^redilB^a, 
in »r4er to itM^miftfyrliiiii ff^r ^^ j^f^e^misify Iq^, t)|^i»^<k 
ii4^«j¥MFe is calculated to 9!f9ea9ipa» wi tQ> if^rwe M i)m 
world that bis constftoents and the people of IuimU«4 
do (even in these times), prpl^sit ,ae«^<^ ««Vi4f4lsy fower, 
and will support ai) ij^e4.%liA lA^^^nif^individuitd. 

ftvfi'QUei,— That it is highly ewftWwtt^JoXtf^ia pilb- 
li ' meetins:-4iX tba iiiiAtfa^iBBt nitiieM^ (ijMdon,and 
such noblomen aad genllem^n of jhe country as may 
feel disposed to attend) a^ soon a» possible, for the purpose 
of fiw tbegciaf H^ J^jeot* of l^^is w^e^iijg . 

TUeq foHqwe<i<j5# p^al i:^»^l«HaRft ^^ W|M)»»Mi«g % 
CQm!TiH(«e,^udjwqr|fc^a>iBg M»*kjifg4^ Ui recaiv^ 

th9 Time^ iim tl^v^l^^t^ ^^^ ^\k^ ln^ptA^mi 

Rob^HWibm. . 

Mr Vlwk ^eewd^ t^ r^^uim^^, fM f e|^f ftly^frf tite 
di^mi^^al nif ;Sjr Roh^t mtil»^nt . itifniify' Tto ini^ 
reiiolut|9«r VW thei> UQwi«IW«iy we,«4 *(^. 

Mr. Alderman Wood and theC)w«'1Wi)<it#tedltoMfoe]r 
lw4 rectlv^ hH^I^ ffftW S*C Rflrf^^-^s witiw^ttog fci^ in- 
tentJoB 1^ b«}j|f Jwpi jLi^H^Qn »t^M 4W' TN i»{ion4 
resoluti4MA WM tl^n iwfuimwsij fNy^rf^lod) df^^r wliteb 
the cu^rmt^ rw4 <bf JWI^w«ff JlfWwi;^ 

^* Oxford, S?ptpw^tM5r *9. 
'' Sir, — Uft4^s(iwlinff from the newapaper^ that the 
di$tiiiguMi«d G^nef «i Sit Robert Wiiaon is disonisaeA the 
service witibont tf i«l« or ewm an accusert ud finding that 
the poUle are praeetdiiH; to iBdeiniiify that patriqtie and 
noble*Riiiida4 gpntlemaci for bis peeiiniaiy ^BfiBrinpf on 
the occftiion, may I rfqoest yoq to enter «y Mine fpr 
fifty pounda lor Ito ab^ve purpaae." 

I am, 8lr,Tespeetfi|l!y, 

** Tour very obeai^pt Servant, 

•• J. T: BARBER BBAUMONT." 

'« To Q. WendifTitMW, GiQ. CMrmB 
9f tb# SontbwurM Mwtiogt *p.'' 



« €tentlwneo,— thave ibe<pa«tew«iofi a^omilcUigiH^; 
y«i Ibe following snbicrtpiioiiai wfeteh ter« Iwwaxtor* 
vhirdjBd'to *i(i6 ofteei o*4hb Ofi^v^llwri in b»hal«f <dth e 
object 'Itrhieh you are about to meet to carry intoWtaott* 
1 beg that they may b»i,TO»WI»t»4t^ft: ^^P*^ '^W^ 
the Editor of the Traveller. As the responsibility which 
lies on me as to the appltcatiott of sums so large as those 
iwlltob t aiaaufiiofliited) tii)8tthf0lfte ia.MMidmU^X 
have tp \^ tm 8»«R»»ni?er of the city «f I-ondon may 
bp appointed trepspr^r^ ii^to whose hands th^^l^oU 
a^ay b4 paid forfhvri^i. ' l^bave th? honor tobegehtteip^n. ^ 

• »YHVih^ Editor of l^^Hv%^mef):f.U.::ilSm(^-'^^\^^ 
: a: hw <h.e B^*"**"" ^f***^ T^aVtelter) :v:^i\.. Sm'ft 
B-m^SeKdWot-frfthfe^iiit^ ^<^*'-^^» : 

^ N\'Mtbc bWfctoltfe6'*i4veIler> f.^ ' 



The r(?«^wif«fft|o4i^MW^F?re proposg4 4#^ <^V!?*P^ 

unanlmowMy^ » ... i.- . ' : ♦ n *- {-.,_ '• r ,t • 

Tfep, C^^Wf « then announced tj^Ji.Vie ipflp^jmg 
sums had been subscribed in the room, viz. Mr, 
Williams, £5 ; «« Down wftb B«rry Down," £\ . (Laogh- 

1 beg to add my own namft :fer 4^2)9,* (cheersO 

A r^^olutian q( tha^fvl^s. to^ 41^. ^C|i»jrjna;x n^:\?^^ 
parsed,' and thf we^jn^ ¥^^^ HP' v ' • . ^ b' r-.-.M t 
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♦»19I.'1>*1 



Gentleme»,»=h-J feetitta be»y datfitoiay fcefQre.yoa 
oapka (rf4he tetttrs TOliich ha«e pM«4 l»tw«en Lwri 
ViScofUBtaidinawthaJMlwyseif; irith aA» acsoiitMHtyi^g. 
memar«ndkH9 «tf « wnwerMtlon mth Str^Ushaxd Bleniej 

AaA i h«v«thalionortobe,yi>ariiMwt«baiflren'tMinrant,: 
W,B<Sie«i.8tr«»t,Octi88,i881. H.WaBW^ 

tp the Electors of Soutb^^ark. ' ' . 

Sir Robert Vir«Mon (« ttie Lpr^ Viscount S«^motjtl4. . 
18, Regfent-slreet, Qctobgr 19, \82l. 

iyiyl40f4,-|I«viWf»H>fl»8t»t.»Wi»ti»tJM»?H>f^ 
authenticated by the signature of ftl'- Wm|j«,t»M»W». 
clerk to the Magistrates of the Kensington Division of 
the coMnty of MiddlwXi in wM» " '» »»«'*«* *•«* Sir 
R. Birnie, one of the mjd Miuasttai^, d»d, »t ft U^PW* 
meeting of JnsUces, held on thg 8(1) of September, 1821, 
at the Hammersmith €6ffee^ouse, declare that informa- 
tion b»d been gleen to him, at Bpor-atwet, upon Ortb, 
that a meeting had been held at «fae heuM of Mr. ¥•«»«. 
at wWch the plan of intorrnptioo to bar tate Mfmtja 
Sial ^ WMCfied, and ttrtt I b** «^»*«* »• 
M^oe, I bttv* «» nqneet (h«t yow i^oiidsfa^ wUf be 



ai 
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pr<^4^*to^)rddt a'cfypy <i£giioh informfttiOD 6p6n oath 
t%4>ie»ifloUmrQ<l to m^thfAl may l»e anabled toioftUiite 
a lUPMMNilioa l^r,pQiJ«ry agaioat the peraou 8a.9weai}iag. 
A: have fb^ bOQCNr.ito bQ, youj:; Lordiihip'ji .obediept 
s0r7«At».. w B, VkriltfOQ. 

' IV th^ ^brd VUcouot 'Sidtrioath.' 
I^be Ifeor^ VifleouQt SidniMth fo Sir Roberi WiUoo- 

; .;; ; ;* , \ -' '^ • * wwtehaii, Oct. 19, 1881. 

.Sir^ i have.^Qac^ixowledge the leceipt of your letter of 
this day 9 referring to a sta^enient in the newspapers, that 
SirRiofaard;PirBie had declared at a general meeting of 
Magistrates, tbat information had been given him, on 
oath» that yod'fiad attended a '6erta|n meetina:, at which 
the plan for interrupting her late Majesty's toneral wto 
concerted i.aad requeatiogmQ,^ dJreet a«opy of auch 
information upon ofith^p b? 4e{ireried to you, that yon 
might be enabled to prop^jpute.^be informant fq^ poriury. 
In reply to this reque&tr I ha.ve.Qnly (o observe, .that If 
any such information does exist in the hands of a magis- 
trate, it dpes not appear to me that I am the proper chan- 
n^l through which an application for its production 
siiould be made. I nave the honor to be, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
To Sir R. Wilson. SIDMOUTH. 

'{' ;... ^ ,1 •. .IS.- • No. IV, 

•Vlino^ Of a Ccteversation between^ Sir R. Wilson and 
* Sir R. Birnie. 

'On thd receipt of Lord Sidmouth's letter, Sir R, Wilson 
addressed a letter to Sir R. Birnie for a copy of the 
deposition on oalhv aarigtmig abo the motive of the 
request. 

The letter war ^nt t>n the 30th On the 22d Sir R 
Birnie sent a note to Sir R.. Wilson, stating he had been 
absent attending the funeral of a friend in the country, 
and fe^be^finff^r R. Wilson to call upon him, when he 
wonld^give far^ the iiiformation he required. 

&V.R; Wilson ibavittg waited ota Sir R. Birnie the same 
day, Miik Mr. William Lambton, and renewed his 
demaiM for a odpyiof the information on oath. Sir Richard 
idftmned^Sir R. WUson '* that no information in writing 
had^beem taken: that the Information was a verbal one, 
founded upon a report at the Freema.sQns' Tavern of a 
meeting having been held at Hammersmith, at which an 
officer had been present; but that, on the examination 
of the Tavern keeper at Hammersmith, Mr. Toude, all 
the magistrates were satisfied Sir R. Wilson bad never 
been in the house."* R. Wilson. 

;/♦ The above minute was shown to Sir R, Birnie, and 
feceived his sanction. 

No. V.--<S6cond Series— No. 1.) 
Si^ Robert WUson to the Lord Viscount Sidmouth. 

18, Regent-street, Oct, 22, 18S1. 
My Lord,— Having received information that a 
deposition noon oath exists in the Home Department, of 
my having been seen, on Tuesday the J 4th of August, 
on horseback, with a porter pot in my hand, encouraging 
llie i^pnlaoe to pull up the pavemeotf and oppose impe- 



dhtt«nte(io Ibe Aini^ral proeeaaion of lieir l*te Ma^esiy , I 
have the honor* ta paqoeat your Lerdahlp wSI be pleaded 
to direct' a- copy of such d«poaition to be delivered to 
mev that I may institute a prosecution for petjury ag^alnKt 
tlie person so swearing, 

1 have the honor to be; 

Your Lordship'smo -t obedien' lnjmlile ^rra ^.t. 
To Lord Viscount Sidmouth^ R. WILSON. 

No. VI— (Second Series— No. II.) 
The Lord Vlscoant Sidmouth to Sir Robert Wilson. 
.V Whitehall, Oct. 83, 1821. 

iflir,-^! have to acknowledge the' receipt of your letter 
of yesterday's date, in^ which yoii state that yon have 
received informatioti that a deposition upon oath exists, 
in the Home Office, of your having been seen on horse- 
back, on Tuesday, the 14tb 6f August, with a porter pot 
in your hand,eacouraging tlie populace to pull up the 
parement, and oppose impediments to the funeral pro- 
eesaion of her late Majesty ; and you therefore request 
that I will direct a' copy ofsoch deposition to be delivered 
to you, that you may institnte a prosecution against the 
person so -swearing, fbr peijury ; and I have the honor 
to acquaint you in reply, that 1 shonid uot think myself 
justified in giving the direotloii^ t'iir nhich you have 
applied^ 

I have the honor to be, Silr, 

Tour most ebedient hnmi^le iw r van! , 
To Sir Robert Wilson. Sidmonth. 



Sir Robert Wihon 

On Thursday the 8th Inst* Sir Robert Wfi^^on, who 
has been sometime on a visit at Lambton-Hall, passed 
through Newcastle, in company with Mr Lambton, for 
Howick, the seat of Earl Grey. On their arrival at the 
Queen's Head Inn, Morpeth, Sir Robert was cordially 
greeted by the welcome cheers of the inhabitants, who 
had assembled in great numbers to obtain a sight of the 
gallant General. The populace took tfie horses from the 
carriage, and drew him through the town, amidst the 
reiterated plaudits of the people. — Before the horses 
were again put to, he ascended the (Carriage, and spiike 
to the following eAect : — 

*^ Gentlemen, — It is a great 0ati.«tfaction to me, that 
travelling in company with my honorable friend, Mr. 
Lambton, on a visit to one of the greatest and most 

Fatriotic noblemen of the kingdom,Barl Grey,(applause) 
should be honored with this proof of your approbation. 
I feel proud— but, permit me to say proud, not as an 
iodividiia], anxious to advance his own honor, but as a 
member of the great community; because 1 pereeive iu 
your present conduct, that yon think as Englishmen, that 
it is impossible to offer injury to one limb of the body 
politic without affecting the safety of the whole — 
(applause). I have been ruined in my profession, deprived 
of the means of my bread, my propeity has been conri>- 
cated -^nd it remains for me to inquire, and for you io 
ascertain the cause — (cries of '' shame, shame," *' no 
cause," ** none.") — If such things are permilted, therp 
h an end of all justice in this land of freedom and of 
equity* All I demand is trial and only so fur I beg of you 
to go with me, we will, w } wilt. 1 court the penal tiefs of the 
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U w if I sat found gnlUy-*^ I Bay, I court tlie punallies, bat, 
^eDtlcmcn, I feel assnred, that if broofht to trial, there is 
Dot a manly and iodepeodent Kngiishmaii^ tbere i« not an 
officer of humanity in thoaerviee, not an officer anxiooa 
for hi« own personal honour, not an officer jeaiou« 
of military diaoipline, •that will not be. forced to give 
me a verdict of acquittal — (applause). I repeat that I 
court inquiry! I demand trial ! T hece is no man a greater 
friend to the law«i,.oo man a greater firieod to the govern- 
ment of justice than I. I declare myself UDOonscious of 
offence — and yet» without the slightest investigation, 
without the least aathovised allegation of orlmev I am 
injured In my rights asa aoldiettund «s a citizen. I f snch 
tblDgs continBc,. if nikitsler» have, power to make the 
servanlsof the pubito the victims of their caprice, where 
is the use of any code*o£ any civil or of military law ? 
The itrmy will no inUger hB^iAlstingttished for officers of 
feelings justice^ and knewiedge^ but it nuist become the 
tyrannicalinst rumen t o£deripotic authority. Gientlemen, 
I will not detain you ipugfcs:; i am. highly gratified with 
yoor flattering teslimony, the more so, as ibe- people .of 
Morpeth are diHtini^oicKhed^ liavelong been distinguished 
for their exertions in tlie cause o£ constitutional reform; 
•iid,.gentlemeft, Leiansat yo»to stand firm, kt nothuig 
daunt you, let no ste]^ t>f arbitrary power check you in 
^oor course, and I do notdo.^pair ol being able to congra* 
tulate- you' on the- attainment of a great and. decisife 
victory/ ~(l«P"*- CbeeKs > 

Since onr last the following additional subscriptions 
have been, announced to, indemnify Sir R. Wilson: — 

£. a. 

Cbarres Blundl?It; tl^qx of Inee, Lancashire, to 
testify his r<»frpcet for Sir ftiobt. Wilson's 
character asa: soldier, at)d for the gallant 
humanity of his conduct in the affair of 

Lavalette.M..... ♦.. •:..: 100 

Dake of Hamilton ,. _ 100 

Whichcote Turner, Esq. late 3d Dragodns ... 26 5 

Lord VL<c Clifton, M P. ^v • 50 

J. Grigby, Esq. Driftkston.Wqolpft, Suffolk, 10 

Dr. Femvick, Darh?im, 10 

Manchester i^d Subs.,.. , 97 4 

Leighton, bu/.zurd; 1st Subs / S 2 

Dr. Chomeley, 85, New Bridge-^treet 5 

S.&M,.Borou*?h, .„.,♦ 5 d 

A Friend, per G. W 5 6 

And many other smaller subscriptions. 



5iV Robert Wilson. 

The following is a. copy of the oommunication of^the 
Envoy ofrtbe Bepublicof Columbia to Sir Kobert Wilson, 
With the tfawmks of that Republic for his efforts in their 
cause : — 

Most Honorable Sir— The Sovereign Congress of the 
Republic oft Columbia, which I hav'c the honor of 
representing in Europe} unUiug its wishes to the opinion 
of the human kiod in favour of your Excellency, has 
commanded me to forward the foilowing 
DECREE. 

** The General Congress of. ColuiT)bia, taking into 



consideration tfafettthe distingobhed Gtoneiui; Sir Robert 
Wilson, aworthy Member of the House of Comnionsof 
the United Kingdom of Great Britainand Ireland, always 
humane, always generous, always firm in liis principles 
of honor and jdstloci has defended, with bis intrepid 
eloqoeneei the rights of humanity, and particularly 
those of this people, alternately viotorious and unfortu- 
nate in the course of its herole contest — Resolves, that; 
the Executive Power, in the name of the Republic, 
present to General Sir Robert Wilson, the* most' 
affectionate thanks for the distinguished efforts with * 
which he has promoted and advocated^ ki the British 
Parliament,, the canseof our happy independence. 

^^Givea in the General Congreas at the olty of the 
Rosary of Cucota, the 14th October, I88h 

(Signed) '' The President of the Congreas, 
JOSEF J. MARQUBZ. 
" The Deputy and Secretary, 

MIGUEL SANTA MARIA, 
"The Deputy and* Secretary, 

"FRANCISCO SOTO.*» 
Which Decree I have the honor of communicating to 
your Exoellency, with the Expression of my personal 
satisfaction ;.and thePresidentof the Republic, who Is at ' 
present io campaign, will offer to you, conformably to 
thcdisposition of theCongress, the homage of the feelings 
of gratitude of the Columbian people; 

I avail myself of this> occasion to manifest to yonr^ 
ExceUonoy the high consideration and respect with 
which t am-f 

Honorable-Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
Paris, Jan. 28i 1882; F. A. ZEA. 

To the Hon. Sir R. Wilson, &c. i&c. dec. 



^r Robert Wihon, 



We have waited atixiously for several' weeks to hear 
the real grounds of Sir Robert Wilson's dismission from 
the army. Although an act of this arbitrary nature has ' 
probably been resolved upon In some place still 
narrower than the conncil-chamber, and though it was 
not thought fit to assign any reason to the dismissed 
oflRcer or to the public, It almost always happens In 
such oases that the secret creeps abont the court, then 
circulates In the ministerial circles, and that the real ' 
ground of the defence of ministers isfi communicated to 
the journals under their patronage, which, as avant-- 
couriers to the ministers in Parliament, dress it up with 
the best of their abilities, and give the cue to all torle^. 
i and minlsteriolists throughout tlie land; But no 
journal,' however well informed, nor any court news- 
monger, however lynx-eyed, has discovered «ny cause, 
whatsoever for the dismission of Sir Robert Wilson. 
Immediately after the announcement of the fsct, certain 
journalists Informed us that Sir Robert had committ^^d 
some heinous crime ; they stated that he himself must 
be perfectly acquainted with if, and would feel no 
surprise at the consequence ; and they intimated that 
they wonid be able to disclose to us the mystery in a 
few days. None of them — not one— so much as thought 
of attributing Sir Robert's dismission to his tnerc^ 
attendance at the funeral, or to his general political 
conduct.. They expected some important d'i^closnfe, 
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^Aiif<itfm? ti <l nM i4g > ^f>a« far itip. «tH (bey knd'^Mimfltbi^r* 

H(iM0t eO it«M; (;m>' moiillis;} anit what non^ ? Wit^; 
mm^iif Rotko-i? WiisDii^hatt eonm hiitim, hfUfv demMihfit: 
ait^M^Md beao pefuJMMfc;: bftn iiiii}uii«dL tor aQ8ti9«r»fliid« 
a«..ftOi>Ui«Ati)iil^ midraisim afSpeur;. ilius< d^njiid< <?rei^>v 
pIpl^Mf' diai^gs^i <&wi e^iMumk «i^9Pf rmttry lie aiidt 
cdb«|n|«9i^;. has fUMBnted} hin»(«if a* mm bMpraolisv af 
WMteMU 9»d Ml BMT^^Hlreel, ninl oair (tear •# no* 
aiiiiTfe afxcepti siktIi am nm aimskdy dlsbeliavedi and 
expladcd ;~\V1hI«; ibm aoorlF iie^iNtiaa|n»c9 ^tmk»' tteir 
heM^ ib bop«fe$j4.i9iiwBMe, and tte ifirellng jourml* 
ists, loBfr d<inib»€luddod,.b»giiPUi>i(iiiiiiy^ up ikufh wiH 
aoA tmp^id^ada for iwmopor ganlmd ifirpufatioa ar vag^e 
charge againstilM g»Haot liscft. 9aah am the hrnla^ 
and b^waoMKfh dtffhef mi^^alcfiir 9ir Robert WiUon! 
They in rirali9l|| dolODnt taattaeknowledgment, on the 
part of (lia mhiMtitiaUsts;. tbat hjk ptiblio concuct has 
affordMI M gMMMfi fM dimrilssion. Now, however, 
that there'actonnrtfo^ ptetCMrfor Kcileving Sir Robert 
to hai^ €Miniiirillt^d{(iAy'Msf titiworthy of an oflScer or a 
gieiitiedMMl* during' Ma UtMdBmm 9ti tiie Queen's 
fnwnairtha Tdry ijMrndr urge two reaama; eUher of 
iTfJhicb th^y ^MitMd itr^ suflitdwt^ as a: >Ktifleaiton> of the 
. treatiMQi hd hm leeeit^dc One 0C tbeM fs^ Sir Robert 
Wilgda*H obttdaet fm atdin^ ttatfreaeapd of LirraNft^ ; 
the other is bis attendanoe aft the %ueta'» fdfi«Mt<. 
Tile former nmi^ berwkmttn* im kan aU th« merH of 
^oti^Hy, and to be irorlhy' ofi discovery by seme fnha-^ 
bitant of Grab-Street. It is singular that S#r Robert 
should be^ dfs«isi»ed in 182L fm* ao acteommUted in 
1815 ; I0t>rtf e^ecially as all Europe tfrtaotrleil^tfawt 
>act to be generoiii» ttai noMe, ff 'mMg^frntf^-^tkh tbk 
French King showed that be tliMgbl bkn unworthy of 
punishment by offerfng to release him, as the Prince 
Regent of England d^^ei ih^ULVcm real sentiment by 
supportinghis fafnUy,. aad as the i»an wboiH h» aasiated 
to escape now Uvea at Paris by pernfri^sion o( the very 
government thatcondenned him. Uui kit worthy of 
tike malignant traducera of the Qoeeii of EIngtaad to 
censure Sir Robert for not IhrowiDg back the iDteoded 
victim of party rag^y during a national eonvuledon, 
upon the guillotine from wbicb he had escaped, and 
for not breal^ing the beart of bia »obIe wife^ who had 
devoted hersK to procure his safety. The other ground 
oti which the ministerial writers aiteupt to justify Sir 
Robertas dismission is— bis attendance at tbe Queen's 
funeral. There > something so outrageous in the idea 
of discarding an officer because be mourned for the 
consort of hia sovereign, that these writers themselves 
dare not State the thin? broadly ; and in endea\*ouring 
to hide their wickeonese, they become exceedingly 
ridiculous. The Courier asserts that Sir Robert Wilson 
pafisively sanctioned tbe riotous and treasonable oppo- 
sition to government by attending at the Queen*s 
funeral! and tbat this conduct fully justifies his 
dismission from tbe army! If the Courier wrote for 
idiots, it could say nothing more irrational. Excuses 
Iik6 these we only notice, in order to show tbat no 
juftiflcation has been or can be offerad for the dismisaion 
of Sir Robert Wilson. We never knew a clearer case. 
Ministers have no obarge against Urn tbat they dare 
uage, or we should have heard it Joug ago. Our 



rdaribtf^ittill be ai' tovJusato Infertbe aotuaL veaaDil of 
l^ Aikaim^w] bat| we haTV evprenped* oei^eknai tmt 
sttnmgiy nfoa i^ baseuess to mentkm itr m iamtm lit 
tlMP ffMotinw we perx?eive^. with guoaA phra^ure^ it^ 
m^miiHsdiMMRff progrei»4of tftewibsmipltoa iu.^ir Robert^ 
WihM)a*s faMr. U ateeady tweeds- sis Ikoomid 
pomnlssand it is supfM^teA by tnsailriieso oomiteaaotfe 
wuuM honiir any osnae^. . We mpiiee to see^ thai tbe> 
Wbi|r nWUtyTegard IMaara^B«iiomhaaiin» and tender 
ttvia mimiflomt sobsariptiovav Ibss In. aid oli Sir ttobent. 
VVfhoa, (bowevw hi^h eilaraoter), th3n iiiL ssf^Miil «if 
the: eooititutioii ends ftttedtrai' of tile eoimtey.. Thta 
feettngv we are pemiadbed^ ifeta? n^tooshre •mvmB tk»» 
synfp^kgF for our i^onvied 4i|aem ; andaei ilt on^htr to 
be^ ftw if oiiery MHttery ofteer were, Itkei eiceffy ettifc 
fbiietiowMry, depenrieiitrfer^Ui bread on^th^^aoAof tb# 
mlnistea, it would be? a fhMe to taUs any ItoogwoC ouw 
free eonalitvtiMi; ih» fa ik iew e e^ e< tlie erown wnukd be 
alL but oamipateQtv a«dv wMr Itae* forma of Itftee^^ we 
sboutd suffer tte oMiiFo^ & dasp^tisai. 



Meeting to Fr4me$e SkheertpHonn forSh thbii*^ 
Wtikorit oi the London TaierfL 

Ofi Thursdays ike Sfith^vltv p«^rMiant (^ ftofie^, it 
meeting was held at the City Vf London IPavern, fti 
Bishopsgate-street, for the purpose of entering into 
suhseripiiona, appoiuting a eoaioiltlM to approprinrte the 
fiuMiaai^ady oolleeted»aflid taking otbeff ^ft^Nicouuected 
with the dismissal of Sir Robert Wilson from the army.. 
The meeting was most respectably attepded, and^ ion|r 
before the time appointed for taking the c)iair, the great 
room of the tavern was completely tliroog;ed wi^h 
citizens; amongst whom were to be s«^a some, of tht 
most leading men in the city. 

At a quarter past one o'clock, John George Lati^bto^, 
Esp. M. P. preceded by tbe gentlemen of tbaSAMitHwaik 
Committee, entered the room,aad was received wtlh the 
loudest acclamations, Tbe Hon. Mf mber wa9 aocom* 
panied by the Hon. H. G. Bennett, M. P. Mr. Ellrce, 
M. P. Mr, Hume, M. P. Dr. LuishJugton, M. P. and 
several other respectable gentlemen. 

Mr. Faveli having then moved tbat Mr. Lambion do 
take the chair, 

Mr. Lambton rose to address the meeting. lie 94lid 
he had felt it a sacred and imperative duty to comply 
with the invitation conveyed to him by the very respect- 
able Committee of Southwark to attend the meeting 
this day ; and he assured tbem that no consideration of 
personal inconvenience could avail to abate his seal in tlie 
cause of justice, or from using his best endeavours to 
second the wishes of so respeetable a body of tbe inhabi- 
tants of thiagreat metropolis (applause) Before however 
entering upon the subject for which they were met that 
day, he begged to say a word in explanation of the line 
of conduct which be had followed hitherto in promotion 
the subscription for Sir Robert Wilson. — He wished tbem 
to believe tbat ids not firing his name openly in tbe 
first instance aa>a eubscrlber did not arise from any 
indisposition on bis part that publicity should be given 
to the tranaactian, but merely because he thought tbat. 
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being personally the ffriejid of the gallunt Genen^^it 
would be more proper that the subscription should hegio 
with his CQDstituents; and that, whilst he showed that he 
was ready to come forward a^d display his feeiiags 
respecting the aliamcful 4ct which had been cqipmitited 
sgaiDst Sir Robert Wi]so|]i« at the same time he did pot 
like to take the lead in any tine^f conduct whii^ ike , 
public might think proper to pursue;. These w»re tba ' 
feelings under which he acted;. and be was glad? ^ lUs i 
occasion, to have an opporlqni^ir pfl^vowingtjhwi^tfc^ , 
world. But he should be permitted to say ^his mm Ji^ '. 
the cause of an ,individaa{^t was not the qa4^ oi ^ ; 
Robert Wilson Moxne—it was the tieti0nal caose (loud 
cheers^. For if the daqgeroi^ pkrecedent ^fiwts ^e« 
c;ytabii8bed thatau armed soldiery could with iy»pi|niiy 
overawe the people, there was^h'^'i^n je«d to aU liberty* J 
If we were to be told ih^t ihe wly qnalifi^tpoip ^ : 
gentlemen euteri^g the aruiy was, that tb^y s^u]4^, 
ijJindly obedient io the whims imd oapricfw of tjbe 
Minister^ ai>d that they were ij^Aojey Utterly to fieo^Hpe# 
all patriotic (eelw^^ and give |eose to revery efw#ge . 
propensity of our uuture« then was ^com^ry np i^Ofper 
tke boasted land of liberty pr of law |bbeecs> Bv^i be 
was sure this doctrjiae nxauHd .pot gamgrpjood; f$Mr 
amongst tho loudest aup^portexs of Govfi>AgH^tr-r^e 
veriest admirers of tyranny^or the' woi;st «i£ Tof H^, ; 
there would lie some- fhunxl io ^pmtu it} asifl 'who 
wcMild forbid their jsoqs U> w.ear the badpe:of 4e8|io(Jsm 
in the service of tlie f^iplsten^. He fouled gjae^t ^i/Sr 
oulty in accountij^g for ibe grounds on wMieb (be 
Government had ,acted in the case i>f .Sir , Itdh^rt 
Wilson. They had not showo a single reason .for . 
their conduct, (a voice- iu the crowd h|»jirii|g ^4 
"they couLd not)."--He Qix. h.) toew tJbey.OQuJd 
not, and he now pledged . himself i^atth^y never 'Wl^ptd 
be able to do ao. Bfe had an ppf ortunity of sefi^g 41U 
that Sir Robert Wil&pB did and said on the day of tte 
Queen's funeraU and he pledged his charax^ter ihfii ail 
that ministers had heard». or preiended they heard, 
respecting that conduct^ were false and unfoonded 
calumnies. (Loud cheers.)' Be pledged himae^f, that 
OB that ofcasion $ir Robert Wilson 43xerted hmaelf» 
not only with the greatest humanity to prevent the 
effusion of liuman hloo4« hut that his conduct was in 
every respect regulated with jiej;ajrd to the disciplieeof 
thai army to which he belonged. JSe (Mr. lU.) knew 
that the Joaf^^trAtes^allowed they were indebted to Sit 
Robert WiUoos exertions for U^e o^rder which >ppe- 
vailed, apd .that they .avowed that bad iit ftot (b^ Swr 
him, n[K>re ituiQeeiit Uood wouJbi have been ^bed on 
Ihat ev.eutful day,, wlieu .two .iuAcewt men were 
murdered. But in 4he ahseace ^f any jr^sojn to 
justify the conduct of ministers in ibis ^Si^kj .there was 
iw) great diifficuJty in .guessjng »diat «sere tkkek ^aot^ves 
— tlie m^ti and petty motives )^y which ^ti^ey were 
privately xictuated. Sir Robert Wii^sou had h^&a >too 
long km^wn for iiis independent prinoiples. The man 
who said jtbat '* war was not made. ito.^fat^y tj»e lust of 
rulers, but io pitomote the hnyppiQe^^^f «na^kiod"-^he 
wbo bravely stepped forward to ^heltie^ ,aa injoQ&d^» 
helpless, -and slandered wom^n, becaine thereby K^b- 
D03Lious to .masters who drowned their guilt In their 
efforls to di^race Jiim. (Chcfifs.) ^lle ,CMr. ;L.) 



begged of them to remark the slow btai^sure progress 
which the military system was making amongst us. In 
the first place the soldiers were shut up iti fortresses, )iav» 
lag no Qomfmrnioation with their feUo w»citizens, and were 
taught to .bejtere that they had interests distinot from 
the pe€4)le, and that all their eonstitiitional feelings 
nuiat be bluntedw And it was lameafted to find 4btft in 
tba wnie ratio thet this aystern suoeeeded in deadening 
the OQOiistitutioQal feelings of the soldiers, so were their 
nidss^ oqef also aff^ted, if one was -to judge from the 
charge Pif the Chairman at the late Westminster 
Seesioqfu who deolared that one-half of those accused 
of crime iweie soldiera, and that thoee who were sup« 
ported »p iditneps t» protoGt the people, were new 
bwoifttog woflt ferward in sbeetroyin^ the peaee of 
so^ety. Jt ftjauld nftt he otherwise, for were not the 
sotdiers alw^s pmked wihen they ai^ted with rigour— 
m^pe ik0f ftoi pnUioif thanked wben they cat dowa 
the d^fe^oelfss people, as ai Manchester f And wben 
a big^ ofiwer triad k> MttBteraet these dispositions Bui: 
to.altw iriiitatian, wesiie aet removed from ttie army, 
by #p altfimpt the more ciiieJ» as the :brave olBcer wa^ 
n^m fit their merey? (HU*ar.) Where, he wouia 
aijc, w#S'lhiNr»^ im iaetance of military despotism to 
cpippere with thte ^ It was not to be fiiund under the 
mM»t AOiQA^itoits dispesMtiow of the Spairish luquisi- 
ilf^rrrUQtm the ww»t\of the petty states of Gerinany, 
w^re the ^^operty of the^sulbjeet was so Iktle protected 
by W ^ >ai»d yet liie mmisters ^4 a ^constitution King-^ 
(iQtieers)—VieolumKl upas it^the'Cblef rulers of Eng*- 
la^,.|hat jand ^ le«r, damit te.do it But who were 
tbe^ ministers— w^re they hat>tbe sa«»e who employed 
BAwfi^A$t Oliimrt aioA* Oalrtles?— .(e*ieers)— ^'ho dis- 
mjesed h^4 Fi|swiltiam,Aad.thanked the Manchester 
m^isfbratcvs with as IktJe disortminuticm ^nd justice as 
they sinoe discharged Sir R.. Wilson ? I'Lood cheers.) 
I^ bad said this was o<^t the cause of^an individual, but 
a natioikai one. - It was iiiot, however, amiss to bring to 
mind the merits af the individual tbroogh whose sides' 
the justice of the country jw^ .wou<nded. He {Mr. L.) 
would, in a very lew wo<rds, remind the meeting of the 
claims whiofa iSir JRobert had lipon ^hem. He devoted 
S9 yea^ pf his life to .the setivice^of his country in one 
of its mostaRduo«s departmentS'>-4he Army. He fought 
in every ceuiutry ia^ thfe world— in Europe, Asia. 
Africa, and Amerioe, in the N4>rtb, 4Bouf4i, East, and 
West. He had served in Ike North, Portugal, Spam, 
Flandeirs^^ Turkey, Italy, and in fact, in almost every 
country in Europe. Uei^aased the LnsFtanian liegion, 
wkieb). it was admitted, was the principal means of 
driving the French b^ond the -Pyrenees, and his 
services in the .Peninsula Ihad been so often recognized, 
that there were letters from all the Cbiefe of Spain, 
acknowle4gJAig the share which he had in driving' 
the French .out .of .Spajn. From that station he w^ 
djriv»eo by -this ixieanest t]e^lousy ; but he did not mur- 
mur. He iffieiiX th^noe to a distant part where he 
expected thesameje^tlausy would not pursue him. He 
W|is ^verywbese where energy, activity, and eon rage 
were required — he was ever foremost, except i« flfie 
liei^eat. tie Reserved and obtained the gratitude of «U 
the ^oHer^jgins f»f Europe. Tlie Emperor of Russfa, 
^ at the Jte^d of >hie vWhote army, i^iree •pleased to invest 
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liiui with one of' Us uobiest order«-^hte breast glittered 
with tniiitary ronrord^, but not a gtar was bestowed by 
Gretft-Britain. <Loud cheers.) Shoald we not look 
for aome cause to acoount for the neglect of this brare 
aod gallant officer by his own country ; mote especially 
when, by the enlargement of the Order of the Bath, 
so good an opportunity presented itself? The ca^Ste 
was to be found in an expression, in a declaration of 
the Emperor of Russia at Frankfort, who said to Sir 
Robert VVilsou, "you told me the truth ;" and however 
that quality might enhance him with a mat) whom we 
call a barbarian, yet it worked no good for him with 
the Ministers at ^ome. They found that Sir Robert 
Wilson too often «* told the truth/' and he was therefore 
long marked outfifor vengcande. But in speaking of 
Itt^ other qualities, was it necessary to tnention his 
generous conduft to his fellows in arms— bis glorious 
ewrtions for Lavalette ?-~(Loud cheers)— e^eilions^the 
success of which the King of France ought now to be 
as much, pissed wjth> as England had reason to ioast 
of. them, and which had been lauded ov«r the whole 
world. It was, indeed, the act of a gallant and gene^ 
rpus soldier. H^re then was a man that ought not to be 
deserted. The strobg hand xsf power was stretched 
aver him— it had tried to crushhim-butif he (Mr. L) 
knew England right, it would not let its bravest son be 
overpowered, who was also its most constitutional 
advocate.— (Loud cheers ) Mr. Lambton i^oncluded by 
saying that he thought himself called upon to say these 
few words, before any gentlemen rose to propose the 
Resolutions; but with regard to the fatal day of the 
Queen's funeral, he declined touching at all upon that, 
(A voice in the room said. « It will speak for itself, ") 
Mr. Lambton said he agreed with this gentleman in 
thinking that the events of that dhj would speak for 
themselves. He did hope, however, that some notice 
would be taken of the proceedings of that day in 
Parliament, where they would obtain the proper publicity « 
nnd where, if they did not obtcdn entire justice— of 
which he had no hope— they would at least remain as a 
record, to show how much the jnstice of tlie country 
had been, outraged, and its laws disgraced^ t)n the 
occasion alluded to. Before he sat d-own, he had onlv 
to desire of tiem to hear the Resolutions patiently, and 
then offer whatever oc^^rred to them upon themf being 
always assured that the meeting which he was then 
addressing would be as remarkable for its order as it 
was for its respectability —(The loudest Cheers.) 

Mr. Favell then rose, and after an introductory 
j'peech, submitted the following resolutions to the 
consideration of the meeting: — 

1. That the dismissal of Sir Robert Wilson from the 
auny, without inquiry, trial, or even the statement of any 
charge against him, is a wanton act of arbitrary power, 
under the plea of prerogative, a daring inroad on the 
principles of tlie constitution, and a cruel injustice to a 
brave, humane, and meritorious officer, whose distin- 
gi)ished services to his country and her allies have been 
repeatedly and solemnly recognisKcd by «very power In 
Europe. 

% That this meeting, as friends of public liberty, and 
ll.e constitution of their country, as established at the 
Revolution, willingly embrace this opportunity of 



avowing their abhorrence ' of any administration main- 
taining a large standing army in time of peace, and 
endeavouring to make its officers the mere creatures of 
the miiiister for the time being. 

8. That this meeting views with greafsatisf action the 
manly add liberal manner in which so many of the best 
atid trtsiest supporters of the liberties of the country have 
come forward to tinite>With thfeir fello^-citlzens in 
marking their Indignation at such an attempt, as equally 
dangerotls to the constitution and degrading t6 the army ; 
threatening the one, with subversion by a military force, 
and depriving the other of the noblest birth-right of 
Englishmen, — that of freely discussing the measures of 
the government tinder tvhich they live. 

4. That the subscription set on foot by SirH. Wilson's 
constituents ^hall liave the best support of this meeting, ft 
havingit for its objectto protect Sir R. Wilson against the 
effects trf ministerial vengeantei and to show to the 
wodd, thait as often as the advisers of The CroWn shall 
contrive Ihe mesins of opptesshig those public men who 
support the cause of th^ people, the people will staifd 
forward to frustrate all such unworthy attempts* 

-6. That the whole of the ^bscrf ption already Vaised 
and tn be ral^d, shall be vested fn five trustees, to be by 
them dispo^d of in the way ttiost beneficial to Sit 
Robert Wilson and Us femily. 

6. That the Martpiis of Tavistock, M. P. Sir Francis 
Burdett, Baft. M.P. John George Lambton, Esq.'M. ¥^ 
Edward Ellice, Esq. M. P. and George Weatberstone, 
Esq. be requested to act as cmch trustees. 

7. That the thanks of this meeting are emineufly due to 
Jofan'Georgeljambton,Esq. M.P. for liaviug originated 
this dubscripdon, and fqr his UUfl'eari'ed teal In this cause, 
particularly for having attended the meetitigorthis day« 

8. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Mar- 
quis of Tavistock, M. P. to §ir Francis Burdett, Bart, 
M.P. to Johnljreorge Lambton, Esq. M.P. to Edward 
Ellice, Esq. M.P. and to George Weathersttone, Esq. for 
havlngaccepted the office of trustees to the subscription 
fund for itidemnifying Sir Robert WiUon. 

9 That the thanks of this meeting be given to James 
Barnett, Esq. for having, kindly accepted tfate office of 
treasurer to the said fund. * 
Mr. Favell then moved the first resolutloti. 
The Hon. H. G. Bennett came forward to second the 
ResohitloO, -and Was loudly oheered. After entering 
into a short account of the military career of Sur Robert 
Wilson, he proceeded to state, that from his first entering 
into Parliament be (Mr. B.) had a good opportunity of 
whnessing' the coniiduct of Sir R. Wilson, having sat 
every night with hhh, and almost always voted with him, 

i and he was in all respects a friend to the people. Sir 
Robert Wikon took a decisive part in the great question 
respecting the Queen, and by this condnct he awoke 
feelings of which the meeting had seen the effects; bu! 

1 his great offence In the eyes of Ministers was the last 
honor which he wished to pay to this rasnlted woman i 
he had stood by her In her misfortunes, and he wished to 
follow her to the grave. He (Mr. B.) had attended on 
that occasion as a private individual, and though his 
bnmanity was not so active as that of Sir R. Wilson in 
preventing crime, he saw enough to convince him that 
Sk Robert Wilson, had done no more than his doty ai« 
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a bold and honest man. The Crovernmeot had made 
out no casie against the gallant General; they had none 
to show, although an engine of theirs had prepared the 
country to expect one. They struck the blow before 
they stifbred the accused to speak. Here was a soldier 
of fortane covered whh honor — his character was not 
attacked; Providence had not made him rich, he bad 
nothing to look to but his profession^ in which he bad 
invei»ted all his property; and after a life of service, how 
\vas he treated? turned out of the army, and robbed 
of his projierty ; and in whose cau^e was it that he had 
put himaelf forward ; it was not in his own, but hi that 
of the people, in the causte of the hundreds and thousands 
who like Honey and Franc» went to see the procession 
as innocent spectators, and who, but for his humane 
exertions^ would have been still more exposed to the 
sabres and pistols of a soldiery who fired without com* 
mand • He interfered to check tbe effusion of blood, 
and to tell them whiit was due to military discipline. 
In a case thus circomstanced, it was the dnty of the 
eommnnity to stand forward as the shield and as the 
purse of tbe;persoii so treated-^there was no discredit 
in receiving oontributiona^iyen for such a purpose, and 
they would be the last to make the insinuation who had 
their 'hands always in the publio purse. Mr. Bennett 
concluded a very impressive speech, by recommending 
the ease of the widows and orphans of the men who lost 
their lives on the occasion of the Queens funeral, to the 
humane attention of the public. 

When Mr. Bennett sat down, two claimants npou the 
attention of the meeting suddenly presented themselves; 
one of these was the celebrated Gale Jones, who bad 
contrived to make his way into the midst of this respec- 
table assembly, and( actually suoeeeded in getting upon 
the table before any one was aware of bis presence. It 
is needless to say, that the moment he was recognized, 
he was compelled to retire, though be afterwards made 
some impotent attempts to obtain a hearing. The other 
wus a meek-looking elderly Quaker gentleman, who 
wished to lay before the meeting some chimerical plans 
respecting the slaves at Algiers. He was, however, easily 
dissuaded ffom persevering to disturb the proceedings. 

Mr« Lambton then put several of the resolutions from 
the chair, which was agreed to utianimously. 

Mr. Favell proposed the sixth resolution, which 
appointed the Chairman as one of the committee. 

Mr. Lambton returned thanks, andisaid he accepted 
tlie office with great pleasure. He said, that in the 
appropriation of the funds, care would be taken that 
tljey should be applied most advantageously for Sir 
Robert Wilson's wife and the children, as well as for his 
own honor ; for the gift was not the less honorable 
l)ecause it did not come from the Kings and Emperors, 
hut from his grateful countrymen.— (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Paveli then proposed the. resolution of thanks to 
the chairman for his conduct in the chair. 

Mr. Hume rose, and was received with loud applause. 
He said that he was in great hopes the gratifying 
business of the day would have been brought to a conclu- 
Mon without the necessity of intruding himself upon th.eir 
attention ; but the call which they had now made upon 
him necessarily compelled him to say a few words in 
returning thanks for the honor they had conferred upon 



him. He could assure them that there was no man in the 
community more anxious than he was to support with 
his utmost power the rights and liberties of Englishmen 
(applause). Considering himself as a man (indeed 
almost the only one so elected in Scotland) indebted to 
the people for the free votes of his oonstitneots, he 
should feel disgraced if he refrained, npon sneb an occa- 
sion as this, from giving his humble support to the 
present object. He entirely approved of the step which 
they ^ere about to take, and he hoped that the right 
feelings of the country would induce the people from 
one end of the kingdom to the other to testify the 
universal abhorrence with which they vievired the unjust 
and violent act of mii>i«ters. Let the people consider 
the magnitude of the question which the treatlnent of 
Sir Robert Wilson involved ; it affected the situation of 
so; 000 oJBicers, for that was the number tin the service, 
twelve thousand of whom were in the same sitnation as 
Sir R. Wilson, on half-pay. M r. Hnme dwelt with gireat • 
force of reasoning of the dangerous effect H would have 
on the liberties of the country, if all the military oflBcere 
were to be dependent for their subsistences upon the 
caprice of the ministers of the crown. With respect to 
the conduct of Sir R. Wilson on the 14th of August, ho 
could my, that he never left his side for ten minutes 
during the whole of that day, and he could positively 
declare, that the disgracefol attempts to inculpate him 
for conduct imputed to him at Kensington were altoge- 
ther falae, and he had no doubt that the other stories 
respecting him were equally unfounded. The inquirf 
denied by ministers must ultimately be granted ; it was 
for tbe people firmly to make tbe demand, and mioisfera 
must obey. Reverting to the subscription which it waa 
the object of the present meeting to promote he hoped 
tbey would, if a surplus eventually appeared, apply it 
to the extending of lelief to the families of the unfortu- 
nate persons who were wantonly killed on the 14th of 
August. He concluded by entreating tbe people, from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, to call upon Par- 
liament to enquire into the whole of the transactions of 
the 14th of August. 

Dr. Lushington and Mr. EUice severally addressed 
the meeting in support of the important object for which 
they were assembled. The latter gentleman mentioned 
that Sir Robert WUson was travelling with him, between 
Calais and Paris, on the very day that he was sworn to 
have attended a meeting at Kensington, to arrange the 
obstacles for the Queen's funeral. ■ 

The following gentlemen, on the motion of Mr. 
Favell, were added to the committee :— 

He then moved the following resolution : — 



Marquis of Tavistock, M.P. 
Hon. H. 6. Bennet, M.P. 
Hon. Wm. Powlett, M.P. 
J. G. Lambton, Esq. M.P. 
Sir F. Burdett, Bart. M.P. 
Dr. Lushington, M.P. 
Edward Ellice, Esq. M.P. 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. 
J. C. Hobhouse, Esq. M.P. 
A. W. Robarts, Esq. MP. 
J. B. Monck, Esq. M.P. 



John Tennant, Esq. 
John Christie, Esq, 
Thos. Wishart, Esq. 
James Barnett, Esq. 
Geo. Fitch, Esq. 
Thomas Glover, Esq. 

Martineau, Esq. 

Richard Taylor, Esq, 
Charles Hoppe, Esq. 
John Wilson, Esq. 
Joseph Toddi Esq. 
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Aiehard LilwalL Bsq. 
AUred Thorpe, Esq. 
J* Blackety Esq. 



T. B. Beattmoni* Esq. 
Stmuel Fav^li, E^q. 
J. MarrisoHj.Esq. 
Fraaeis Place, Ssq. 

U vmsfynt.froai'theChair^aad carried xmmmm^ntiy. 

Mu lMaMim>midy thai the memi reaelutian mbieh he 
bftdte fot (to4lnn,' he pai'with thegnaiiliert ipieaBure, 
as it cotitBined tba MHM of;aii iUustrtooa ciiimOa wha 
had ae^^^r in ihU MmthiM in tbehalf of libM^ heeo 
dauBted by ^any •eatanniPf ikmi had beeo beslowwd «poa 
him ; he meKnt Mr. Favell ^lohaara). 

IK TlMKt the thuiks <of tUs smiting he eiv«a to 
Smnael Fwell, Eaq uid to the H«d, H.G. Beaoei, ler 
the >¥ery aUe mamer in which ittiey hare ,i»e^d/a»d 
seconded Ok resoltftioiMi of 4ihi8 day. Mfw EavAUabwUy 
retnnied ttetdfii. 

Mr. i««bton -aaiUi, Ifaatbe had jnat reeei^rved.a note 
f nom « ^gtcMdemaa ivham he dhi >not knoir, hot wished 
to addnafiR the «i0ctiiig. The igMfitleman flaust know 
thttt he had no povfcr unr ibe BMetraff: it wma ior the 
mei^teg'to deal vrilih IfaeireqfaeatMiahoiiid to theaa aeem 
iMet. The luune ^ the wdter w9b Gale Jones. 

JLawd ovtes «? <' No, no, " isuoceeded this appeal ; ^and 
ifwoHidbehnpoasMetD desocifae the decided Tofaenecioe 
of ioffpoeltion whieh «anaiai^— «Aa«ooa as H had aoh- 
sMted, 

Mr. 'WeatiieritoBe nase, atnd notttd the followteg 
resoMfon: 

J2. That tbedhanhs of ihis tmeUme be given to J« G. 
LmuMon, Esq. for his Joiadness iflt taUog Ahe ohair this 
day, and tor his gneat nsfnrtiadity erkioed 4hereh)».«tad 
for Ma oatfonn and steady aapyert -of the r^ta atnd 
libeitieii <of Jiis aonntry. 
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f%e I>uke ef Yorkio Sir Robert WU&on. 

florse-Guardg, Jan. 94, 1815. 

Sii:,— I ha^e to Acknowledge Hie receipt of your letter 
of tbe^lst last, with lts.lnclQsares; and in assuring you 
of the ta^vorable manner in which I am impressed by the 
merit ^f your -zealoQS and distingnlshed services, I have 
to convey the. expression of my regret *that the principle 
of limUation under which the Order of the Bath has been 
extended, did not admit of your name being included. 
The invidious difficulties which were a^pprehended as 
being likely to arise from a .system of individual selec- . 
tion, upon the first establishment of a distinction which 
necessarily possessed a limitation, rendered rt expedient 
that a line should be drawn to guide the decision, where 
so wide a field of merit was brought undear the Prinoe 
Regent's consideration. 

This limited line did ntft embrace a period when you 
were materially employed with the British army; and 
having by your distinguished conduct obtained the 
honors and distinctions of all the foreign armies with , 
which yiuihaveso eminently served, I felt comparatively 
satisfied, under the impression that, in .your case, the 
nature of the principle adopted mrould be agparent to 
yourself and yoor friends. 



I bav« only to add, that upon future oecasionsj I shdt 
be most happy to bring your name under the Prince 
Regeat^s consideration, not only for professio<nal dLstinc- 
ftion, but as a candidate for the command of u cavsJry 
regiment. 

I Bi3D« Sir^ yourSf 

FR£D£RICK^ C<Maaiaadet>to>€faiet 
!M«je^Gaaerri ^r Robert Wflson, drc. 

FROM I'Hfi EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 

(Txaaaloted Copy.) 

General VHiwan^r^ki tha mamaot when a. near dee- 
IvosMam reqniras yau to feave thoae araiea«^Rfaere i have 
so aCtoa had the opfwrtoarity io witaeas ii^ fKtsea, and 
to render jostiee to yonv aeal aad diattagttjahad rafaar^ 
I an desirous of giving yaa a inrthar fioof of ray 
satisinction, i>y decoratiag 70U with ttie aoof inpanylug 
insigxiia o£ lay Ordttr ^of SL Anne of the. first class. 

The bpar<e man vith whoaiyou hapeiso. often foigfat 
will regpet yaar aheeaee. for my ownfmrt 1 shall 
never eease (to remcHiberyaaroovieaget aad indetfaaigalie 
exariioBfi^ and aikall mtnesa wdth pteamuie :(abooId cir* 
cooistafioeB permit h) your«ilarnanaaHigr7Kaf oMfeUo w 
soldiers. 

<Sign«d> ALBXAarOER. 

Presburg, '»«h Dec. WI8; ^^Wh J«u. 18 1 4.)* 

ce<?pr..) 

Laogses* Feb. ]3, 18i4. 

•Sir, — Ton wWf ^pcreetve^ythefnclosed letter flralhis 
Royal fftghness the Prince Regeat hn$ beeti graciausly 
pleased* to permit you to accept and wear the Cum- 
man der'-s Cross of the Order of M sfria TTieresa , con ferred 
on you by his Imperial Majesty. F experience great 
satisfaction iu conveying to you the Icnowledge of i\m 
permission ; the honor, ra^re and valuable as It i$, yon 
have nobly merited; and although it is not easy t<» 
possess a title to any higher distincrHon, yet I feel con- 
fident that -it will not bekmg before I have to &dknow- 
ledge, in common with afl who are acquainted wif h the 
real natare of your services, the justice of your claims 
even to additional honor and reward. 

1 am, with great truth. Sir, 

Your moat obedient bumble Servant, 

(Signed) ABERDEEN. 

To Majbr-General Sir Robert Wilson, K.M.T. Ac. Ac. 

LBTTBR FBOM PAIKCB MBTTBRIflCU. 

(Translated Copy.) 

General, — I experience the greatest pleasure in beinj^ 
authorised to acquaint you that his Majesty the Emperor, 
idesirous of giving you an especial proof of the esteem 
with which you have inspired him, as well by your 
military services, as by your upright conduct during 
your residence at his head-quarters (your departure 
from which his Imperial Majesty contemplates with 
regret), has been pleased to confer upon you the Cross 
of a "Commander of his Order of Maria Theresa. 

Required by my situation as Chancellor of this Order, 
I transmit to you his insignia of it, I at the same tlhie 
congratulate myself in having the opportunity to repeat 
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tiiAse expres^toDs of frieodriiip and attacj^ment which 
J have 9o long entertained for ymi ; i^rtvlch are fully 
partiofpated in by the army that has so oft^n witne^Rsed 
yom- brilliant behaviour, and not less so by such of my 
ommtrymen as have bad the meaMS of a^ppreci^tiDg 
duty the .qualities of your beart« 

Keoetve^ my dear Geiieral»4he)a»sncapfes of ^pnygreAt 
«|id inviolable regard. . j^miWB ^mr^W{iC¥L. 

Frlbourg, 4ih Jan, 1814. 



Dismi^tsal of Sir Robert fVibon. 

Sir R. WILSON addreased the House of Commons, 
■nd Gximnieneed by saying that ,vvere the object of .the 
motion he was about to submit limited to matters pf a 
priv«le.natmre, or only personal. tp himself, deeply as 
he felt the outrage committed upon him, still he would 
not break «ilenx^ ; but; knowing this qu^tion involved 
others of the ntenost importaFice [to the pubtxc, be 
sbonld render himself subject ,to the reproach of 
dereliction of hig duty, were hie to remain silent. 
Fully kapressed with the arduous nature of that duty, 
stiU he fatt.that ttie happiest .moment of his life, when 
be ooidd, in tlie Cade of his^adv^rsaries aiid of all 
Europe, redeem those ipied^l^estJie had .given to his 
ooastttuents and the country at large. Qrcum^tanoed 
<M.'hewas, he: felt ftiunneoesc^ry .to daim^tiie attention 
or indu*i?eBce of a BritMh Jlo.use of Commons. rOn 
giving nolice of ^be motion, he (bad; asked the. noble 
Marquis, was it the intentioii ofihist Mf^ty's Ministers 
to.oppo8ej|he\prodvction of the papers connected with 
his (8ir R. W.'^) remoisat from the army. He had 
flattered himself the jioble Marquis would, have aban- 
dt>ned ftat silence which he must call unjust, .ungene- 
rous, and unmaiiily ; and that every facility woold have 
been affosded: bim.to trace to their source the, causes of 
that measure < under. xi!hich he had suffered. ; He .had 
flattered and consoled himself under the various 
reports by which. his character had been assailed, that 
imtnediately on the.opening of Parliament the grounds 
of his dismissal would have been brought forward and 
openly stated. He had thought that the recent 
expressions of a noble Baron in the other Hpuse (we 
believe Lord Eldon) would have been at|ended to. 
That noUe person's words on the occasion he, alluded 
to were— ^*' God forbid that I should live to see the.day 
when any arraigned individual should . be kept in 
Ignorance of ihe charge imputed to him, or that his 
Majesty's Gtovernment should be capable of ^pppreasing 
evidence necessary for the exculpation or lustification 
of that individual." (Hear^ hear.) Was this England, 
when by ex-parte evidence a man was condemned and 
punished without the possibility of appeal or redress r He 
did not mesn to (question the right of the. Crown to 
<iisniiss 'Its servants, but he reserved to himself the right 
of showing on a future occasion^ that this exercise of 
that right was a violation of the constitotipn, and a 
<lepartore from milltaty law. : He would prove that rt 
V. as incompatible with the rights of officers, and the 
^^fety off^Bgllshmen. Were the pmrogatiyo tq be thus 
exerciser- its* effect would, be. Jo disqualify AJiUtary 
(Officers -from sitting in: that House. What pffioer 
couid honestly diseharge his:*duty to bis. ooA&tituents 



with the fear of dismissal from the army hanging oyer 
his head ? It was a power that ough,t never to be nsejd 
arbitrarily, to tjhe destruction of the individual and 
to the prejudice of the public welfare. The question 
he was propoundiiig could not be considered as . 
trenching upon the royal prerogative. There was f 
time when that was a practice in England which was 
now sought to be established ip many other countries 
of Elurope. When the maxim was received and acted 
upon that it was equally blasphemous and atheistical tp 
say that the .King could do wrong as that the Divine 
Revelations contained in the Scriptures were untrue—^ 
" E Deb Rex Rege Lex*' — when lawyers and even 
judges on the bench could be found to declare that for 
questioning the royal prerogative a man ought to be 
hanged up, it was contended that because the King had 
the power to pardon he had also the power to punish*. 
But the Revolution of 1688 taught a differjBut lesson. 
The Constitution then established declared that .the 
prerogative cannot be stretched in this country to the 
power of doing wrong. The Kjpg's prerogative was a 
power ibat must be execpt^d for the public good. — 
Before entering into any observjations PPithe conjluet. 
of his Majesty's Ministers, he begged the jHpuse.first to 
consider the peculiar ehar^pter and circumstances of the 
individual who had been treated in this manner. That 
individual was an pflicer of twentyrnine yea i;ii standing ; 
ap officer who^ even tbc^ughit w;Qre not ift his power to 
produce proof pf meritorious service with respect to his 
ovv.n country, had still received frjom the Government 
of another, .such testimonials as entitled hint to* some 
consideration in that profession to which he had tpe. 
honor of bekmging-^an officer whose exertions, lor 
many years, were directed^, to, the suppoft. of liberty in 
every country where he thought those exertio^is could 
be of any i^rvice — an officer who was also a Member of 
Parliament, and who^ in that capacity, co;3scientious|y 
opposed his Majesty's Muiisters, from affirm conviction 
that the lii^e of policy they pursued was destructive of 
public happiness, liguriousto the besi interests of the 
State,, and calculated to Introduce ^a violent system, of 
Government— from a conviction that .they were eqiiftUy 
enemies to the liberties of their own country and to tho 
general liberties of mankind. Had this officer' i\o 
complaint to make on account of the manner of l^is 
removal? Was there not fair grounds for inferring— 
was it rather not perfectly evident— (bat hi^ Jl^je^jty's 
Ministers had been induced to give such advice io Iheir 
Sovereign from some mofbid resentment, or for the 
indulgence of some violent party feelinff ? If /such wece 
not the case, for what jeason^ was it that he had been 
thus, without trial or inquiry, deprived of bis rank, and 
the property he had vested in his commissions thus 
confiscated.' Upon this subject a mistake had gon^ 
abroad which he was desirous to remove. It was sup- 
posed that he hadncit lost the property thus vested* 
To make thi:^^ matter clear, it would be sufficient to rrad 
an e)5tract from the regulations made by the commander- 
in-chief, in 1813^ with respect to ^lajpr-GeneraJs being. 
JUie^t.- Colonels of cavalry jregiments. By those regubi- 
tions it was provided, that,to reader the Commanding 
Qfficersof cavalry regiments, wbq were General Officer?, 
more i^ffideutaJthey^uldbealloTy^ed^tp retire pn the full 
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payoFLleufonant-Colonols, ortosel! (here Sir R Wilson 
read the eitract) nut on the full pay at a regulated 
pric(** Why then, he would ask, was this officer 
cashiefed ? Why was a punishment inflicted upon him, 
which, in the military code was considered next ito 
gradation fo that of death r His cirenmsitances were 
riot unknown. — They who thus deprived him of a great 
part of the resources which alone he pOi^sessed, were 
no strangers to his situation. They were well aware 
that he could not be deprived of such a portion of the 
income* he possessed without great inconvenience to 
bimself and his family. Was he not warranted to 
conclude that it was done with a hope of obliging him 
to resign his seat in Parliament, and to take refuge in 
some foreign country? There was one circum- 
stance he could not help noticing— a circumstance 
which he thought would appeal strongly to the 
empathy as well as to the justice of the house. — 
It was notorious that more than one member of his 
family had been aiSicted with one of the most serious of 
Al human calamities, and were suffering under it at the 
time his Majesty's Ministers thought proper to advise 
the Crown to deprive him of bis commission. When 
such a thing was done under such circumstances, the 
natural inference to be drawn was ,(hat such punishment 
would never have been inflicted without trial or inquiry, 
unless there had been a degree of guilt which it was 
jhercy towards the individual to oonceal. He knew a 
number of ofBcers in France who eveiy where said, that 
his retnoval without trial would never have taken place 
were it not from a conviction that trial, if gone into, 
would hiave been the means of entailing on his family 
greater pain, greater suffering, greater calamity. Hard- 
ly a day passed in which, for a considerable time, he was 
not made the subject of attack in isome of the public 
prints — libels were poured upon him from various quar- 
ters -<-and it was inferred, in no obscure language, but 
.in pl^in and direct terms, that he had been deprived of 
his commission for no other reason than because be had 
.prerioualy so much degraded himself as to be rendered || 
totally unworthy of it. Was this a situation to which 
an officer oughtto be reduced, without proof or inquiry, 
without any charge made, of course without any oppor- 
tunity of defence ? Was it a situation in which any man 
ought to be placed, under a Government possessing the 
HmaUest elafaoi to liberty, or to common justice? — Would 
Ministers deprive him who served bis country for so 
many years— who fought for her in so many battles — 
would they refuse him that justice, not denied even 
to the most bumble individual, that of knowing 
the crime with which he was charged, the grounds 
on which he was punished, and the evidence on which 
that punishment was founded ? If Ministers refused him 
this justice, be would appeal to the house for it ; as le- 
gislators, 88 members of a free country, as men, as gen- 
tlemen, he cdtled upon them to do by him as they would 
wish their children to be done by. If innocent, he had 
a right to be tried : if guilty, the house, the country, the 
army, had a right to know the nature of the offence with 
which hcTwas oharged — ^(Hear) — that it might serve as 
an admonition in future. What was the object of punish- 
ment, but example? And where was the example here ? 
Ubw muld il popjiiblj serve in the way of example, 



when the nature of the offence was so studiously con- 
cealed ? This was not justice. It was a little in tlw 
spirit of justice as the mysterious proceedings of the 
inquisition itself, where punishment was inflicted without 
trial or inquiry, without bringing the accused in the 
presence of his accusers. — ("Hear, hear.)— Even the Turk 
himself, when he condemned the unfortunate object of 
suspicion to the bow-string, did not conceal the nators 
of the charge for which it was applied. The erhne was 
published by a label affixed to the breast of the con- 
demned, and was he to be deprived even of thissemblance 
of justice? to be condemned and punished without even 
a mockery of trial? Such proceedings had a direct 
tendency to introduce a military government, for if fl» 
power of punishing in this manner was to be added to 
the power of promotion, vested in the Crown, it wonld 
reach such an influence as must render nugatory all the 
institutions of their ancestors. He did every thing in 
his power to avoid making this appeal to the house; he 
applied to the government for a copy of the charges and 
proceedings against bim, to the Secretary for the Home 
Department, to the office of Commander in Chief, but 
all to no purpose. He was going to enter upon thf 
circumstances of the case, and he was fully an<l 
painfully aware of the difficulties he had to contend 
with; for he was going to grapple, not with tlic 
charges, for he did not know of any, but with mere 
shadows. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing bat 
the truth, it was his duty to lay before the house ; and 
this he would do with all its details. There were some 
Member In the house who were acquainted with many 
of the circumstances he should have occasion to 
mention, and whom, therefore, it he should be wrong, he 
begged to correct him. On his honor, h& would des- 
cribe every circumstance that occurred with truth, and 
in all its details. It would be necessary for him to g» 
back a few days previous to the 14th of August, the day 
on which her Majesty's funeral took place, for with the 
events of that day his dismissal from the army was 
connected. It was on the 9th of August, whilst at thi 
house of Count Orloff, in Paris, that he was informed by 
Sir Charles Stewart, at midnight, that a telegraphic 
despatch had arrived announcing the death of the 
Queen. This circumstance he mentioned, as a report 
had gone abroad that he received the news while sitting 
in company with thirty French officers, and used such 
language as excited their indignation. He might appeal 
to the British Ambassador for the correctness of what 
he here stated, who would be able to contradict him if 
the fact was not as he represented it. Upon receiving 
this intellgence, he determined Immediately to return to 
England, and the Member for Coventry, who was in 
Paris at that time, agreed to leave it in company with 
him on the Uth. That hon. Gentleman (Mr. Elllce, 
we believe) could assure the house that they were both 
Ignorant of any other circumstance connected with her 
Majesty's decease, except it took place on the 9th. 
They travelled all night, and at the seoond post from 
Boulogne met a French courier, from whom they 
learned that her Majesty had given orders to have her 
remains conveyed to Brunswick. On the I2ih he was 
informed that the funeral was to take place on the 14tb 
and wrote to the Member for Ilehest?r.(Dr. Lushipg- 
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ton) informing him t>f bii Jonraej, stating: that ha oama 
for the purpose 6f paving: the lajBt tribute of respect to 
the Queea, afOd that be was ready to place himself for 
that purpose at the disposal of her executors, who, he 
supposed, were entrusted with the arrangement of the 
eeremony. He then sent a letter to his son who had 
been Equery to her Majestv, inquiring what ar- 
rangements had been made by the executors, and 
expressing a wish to have a seat in tlie mourning 
coaches, and to join in the procession. The answer 
vras, that one of her Majesty's Carriages would be at 
r^imbridge House, and that be might proceed from 
thence to Brandenburgh* House, He did not arrive in 
London before two o'doclc on the 13tb. He found the 
carriage was gone, and he therefore went to the. house 
of Mr. Alderman Wood, who told him l^e was going to 
:iet out for Brandenborgh House himself, and would 
i;i^e him a seat in hia carriage* The honorable 
memlter for Coventry offered to accompany thera, and 
to htm he would appeal for a confirmation of this 
statement. He would appeal to him whether he did not 
express a desire to attend the funeral in one of the 
mourning coaches. Alderman Wood told him that it 
would not be permitted ; and he therefore determined 
to avoid the pain of refusal. They then proceeded to 
Brandenburgh House, where be had not the slightest 
communication with any individual, except the members 
of her Majesty's household, and the executors, who 
were occupied in the arrangements of the funeral. He 
mentioned this, as a report had gone abroad that plans 
were formed at Hammersmith for the purpose of 
obstructing the procession, and that be was not ignorant 
of them« On leaving Brandenliurgh House, he saw the 
member for Ilchester, who informed him, that if he 
went to the Freemasons' Tavern, he would ineet the 
member for Aberdeen, (Mr. Hume) who would inform 
bin) at what time the procession would begin to more. He 
went to the Freemasons' Tavern, where Mr. Hume had 
not arrived. The time he was absent was so very short, 
that his rapidity excited the surprise of his brother-in- 
law, Lieutenant General Burrowes, He then proceeded 
to Brookes's, to see the honorable member for Win- 
obelsea, and there Dr. Lushington and Mr. Wyldc came 
abo, some time after eleven o'clock Up to that time no 
arrangement had taken place ; they did not even know if 
tlie funeral was to take place next day. However, between 
five and six o'clock next morning, he proceeded to 
Alderman Wood's, and finding that he had gone, went 
on to Brandenburgh-house, and on his way overtook 
the worthy Alderman. It was necessary for him to 
state, that he was mounted on a little chesnut, handsome 
hor.se, of the worthy Alderman's, and not on a tall, grey, 
thin one, as was stated in the information which he had 
reason to believe was laid before Government. On the 
way he had no conversation with any one except 
Alderman Wood ; there was not the least indication of 
any obstacle on the road. They remained at Branden- 
burgh-house for some time, and during that period had 
no conversation with any one except the persons imme- 
diately employed about the funeral; indeed, they could 
not have any on account of the strictness with which 
the police xkfficers kept every body from the door. At 
ka£th% |ii the desire of Dr. Lushingtoii, he and bis hout 



I Friend oome down to be present at his (Dr. L.'s) protest 
I against the proceedings of the undertaker, and the 
demand made for the authority under which he acted.—- 
Instead of an instrument sfgned by a Secretary or 
Under-Secretary of State, he could show nothing but 
the programme of the funeral. However, the executors 
did not choose to resist the arrangements of the under- 
taker. He (Sir Robert) addressed himself to Sir George 
Naylor, who was there, he believed, in some heraldic 
character.' fie said to Sir George, that he and some; 
of his friends wishing, as much as in them lay, to testify 
their respect for the memory of her Majesty, wished, if 
it were permitted, to ride by the side of the hearse. The 
answer was, that it wa^ contrary to the rules, and that 
their projper station was behind the last mourning 
coach.. This answer he conveyed to his friends ; and 
accordingly they posted themselvs behind the last 
mourning coach. The procession advanced as far as 
half-way, near Kensington Church, where it remained 
above an hour. A man, who had apparently passed 
the line of procession, said that it was obstructed ; he 
was immediately checked by the Hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury. After about half an hour more, be and 
his Honourable Friends went on ; some of the horsemen 
proposed to accompany them, but they would not permit 
them to be of the party. They went as far as the head 
of the procession, and there he posted himself near the 
Blues, and got into conversation with an officer, whose 
countenance was familiar to him, but whose name fwhich 
be afterwards found to be Captain Bouverie) he did not' 
then know. He asked this officer the question, if the 
procession was to pass through the City ? The officer 
replied that he did not know — that he was comn^anding 
a guard of honor, and must be guided entirely by 
instructions: he observed, at the same time^ that the 
people were doing very wrong in obstructing a bag- 
gage waggon, which had that morning dome Arom 
Windsor, He (Sir Robert) saw that the people were 
acting wrong, and accordingly, accompanied by hie 
Honorable Friend, Mr. Hume, went up to the pface, 
and,after a little remonstrance, they suffered the horses to 
beyoked,and the waggon to proceed. They then returned 
to their station in the procession, which now advanced 
towards Knightsbridge, until they came to a part of the. 
road which appeared to him to have a dead wall on one 
side. Here a slight halt was made, and some one eame 
up to him, and seeing he was wet, asked him to have 
some refreshment. The procession had not advanced 
far, when a gentleman came riding by, from the direction 
of Hyde Park corner, and stated that he was authorised 
by Sir Robert Baker to state that the procession would 
go through the city. 

But, to their astonishment, they found on reaching 
Hyde-Park corner, that the procession turned up 
through the Park. It pioceeded rapidly through the 
Park, until they reached Stanhope-Gate. He stop- 

5ed here, and In a little time saw an honorable 
lember of the house, who commanded that day, 
riding down, and the instant suggestion was, that ha 
was going back for more troops. The head of the 
procession having passed through Cumberland-Gate, it 
appeared to stop, and some confusion ensued. There 
was a rush of people, and he (Sir R. Wilson) aaw at Clio 
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?iOD, ^ucu as he was in the Tiabit of seeing cavdiry 
6<nes^in when suddenly fepillsed in tfie 'field. He' saw 
^t'ppce that fhe bpn^uct of the'Guards^ atid their' 
^'^tioued ^rfp^^'oiily tended to fcreat tlie peace. 
Hd addn^ssed hinasejf |obiie;pf the parties, ail'd ksked 
iCtn^y had ord^^r^ (b fire?^ Ttey said th^y hacl hot, 
bw^. ilhf^t ttiey were. 6;(ceedrQgly^ ill-treAfed^'by /the 
J30pulacev He (hen^'roAe up 'to *ai)other party, who 
uia^e Kim fj^e'san^e answejr. tte said 'Ito them "^Kbw 
ihat the atj^acks of fhe[ populace areolar, now' that l^^ 
h^ve ceased to ttirbW stones,' 'fc^r tiod's sake hare do'iie I" 
One of the i^en Uafd^tllat; 't}ie Guards Vere firing btily 
blanl? cartridges, .^pijt the ficl was otherwise, as but 
ibo well prove^. .|Al the inomeAt'lie was 8p^aKliig''to 
the man a shot;\fras fi[^ed from behind h(m Which'graked 
liis cheelt §o nea)-lj^, .<hat1i^ put *tiis band to fefel if *any 
part of Jiis fac^ was' iijuredl; 'fielmnlediatety tul-ned 
^oundand saw three mpnj.jti'tiie ac^ of re-Ibadlbg thfelr 
pistols. ..file /add res3ed them, observing thjit 'this Was 
L.u^t..v....r.., ^u.x'Ju... _.:. ...?_ --^aterlbo, 

had Md 
J .... tnind these 

paltry stope^. TbU was'a^ Aat passed. 'He WAs as 
cool at 'the time as n^ was at itiaf 6ath 

fiad escaped frpm his 'lips during ^he time,' so help hlml 
God! At tlliV time lip 'sawV gentleman in dolobrec^ 
clothes, mounted on a drajp^obn horse, appVofich, 'whom! 
he immediately ibok io be the' Magistrate. 'Hie said to 
him, ^^ Sir, you, as a Magistrate ought to' haVe been 
here ; this Is the nlace for the Magistrate to be/* Th€j 
Magistrate repliea^/*! have beep Qcoupied In i*^m6yihg 



Y'c^t' M«? \%ixj= Afia^iBiiai^c^ JIIU91 i^ave ueuu aware oi lue 
^itjorders i;i:hich had just 'taken platoe'at that spot/ and 
$ow nec^ssi^-y was his jiresence in priler to check them, 
TTh^ Magistrate, ' in answer, 'iriade a rertafk, which 
be (Sir Robert Wilson) 'would much rfilthier hear 
repealed by that GerilTeman at the bar. In fact 
i^s he would not wMsh to become the accuser of afay 
person^ he^ would rather, decline repeatmg that remark 
at present,— (Cries of "^State it/') -At that moment he 
$3,W an officer come up',* who he believed was the com- 
manding officer, whose name he afterwards fliscoVerid 
was Major Oakes,.to whom he (Sir R.* W.) coDamuOieated 
^vhattook^place. This gedCIemansald'he gave no V^rd'eri 
jo fire, and distinctly declared' thAt he" wa^'gbrry (h0 
firing had taken place. He (Sir Robert) then presented 
the Magistrate to Major Oakes, who received KJiU tvlth 
tlie usual courtesies and acknowledgments. ' He repeat- 
ed to them ihe propriety of their remaining' near each 
other, and how beneficial it would be if they* kept 
constantly near tb© me"-,. He ought to say, that the 
jnenjjenerally felt ihe* rebuke, and said let tis give up 
^t)d ^orm. There waspt thi^ time a, considerable J)ause. 
He thea xepfesented to Mftjor Oakes tliat the guards Hhd 



ibkde ftifertii^Mv^s So obnbiloug*toW6 people, fliat so 
long as thcjy ifcbotfipdnied the pil^bbedsicrii thefe eotfld 
be nb b>{!peclattbti of'tfahtidfUty.— He (Maior Oak^> 
obs^rSred, thUt he ind his men hUd now doite the duty 
appointed Ibr thdih, arid that 1t wbuld be 'no hm^f^r 
ile6es.i;ary for Iheih to ^tay, and he "Wbuld go to tho 
CbhiAiandlng Officer fdr further orders. Seefnp: tlint 
tft'e *G\iards wiefe to b^ 'tiraWn olT, he (Sfr 'RbbeVt) wfr- 
gdfeted lo Vajor'Oakes'that it;ivould be J5rdper for hini» 
ib Ord^r to the safety of the solcHer^'and the preservation 
of ihe !V>ea6b, to order the ilien to advani^e before the 
pf66esii6n, aiid take the part turning to the rlgbt» He 
agreed lb the propriety of this suggestion. On turning 
the corner ohe of the ^oldWrs Was Viblently l*truek with 
a stone, abd he (Sir Robfert^miist say,' tMt he never »n\r 
a man behave with more t^mb^'and Wrbeai^ncp tlian 
the soldier. In fact, up' to* this tfme, therewas nt^thing^ 
like that alarming ttirbvUng of 'stones \^ieh would 
justify the Guar^ds \n Kavib'g' re^irse tb their foadi^l 
pl.*!toIs. The ^roc^ssi6n havfbg advanced a little, an 
officer, viith^bls nten, came up with ab ohi^r from Lord 
LTperpool. He [Sir R.) said to hhn, as be had oi^lysix 
men. It might' be improper for hfm to'rematki with the 
p'robession, and in consequence Bedid'w!lh*falr. After 
this some confusion ensued in coniiec/beWce*^P one of tli<? 
horses becoming entirigled'in <lie tWiee*?,and sowteof 
the people, taking ddvanlage of "fhe^dlsbrder, attempted 
to Impede the processtbn • Botthis attempt he f Sir R.> 
laboured, and succe'skftflly, to' prevent. 'He <hen re- 
turned to his stiitidn'fn^the prot^ei^loii, aft^r hltving 
conversed With Sir^ttobertBaker.-itho entirely agir^d 
With him upon the proprlety'of what had been done, 
and bever left that station bntii the processron arrived 
at Itford. He then returned to tow'n, and could soletfinir 
say that he took norefreshmbntexcept at his own bouse. 
This he was the more anxioos to Impress on the Honse» 
as he w^ given to btidbrstand that Oovetnment Hrere in 
possession of Information, In -which it was stated that be 
(Sir Robert) had dined with a certain gentleman; and 
after dinner had gfvlen a tbost vulgar, if not a treasonafaie 
toast. He went next day to Cblbhester^ and there he- 
attended the remillns in the e^pdbltybf A mourner. Next 
morning he prbceeded 'with the funeral to Hftrfrich in 
the same carriage with the Member of Ilohester. At 
filrst he patd no attention to the nimntirs Which were in 
circulation agaibst him; but on finding them repeated, 
he determined on gbing'td Lbrd Harrington, the Com- 
mander of the )fegiment-Ka nobleman whose friendship 
he had the honor of sharing for niany yeiirs)— btot he 
dls<>overed on calling, that be (Lord H.) was not In 
town ; however he (Sir Robert Wilson) then saw his 
son, and recjuested Mmto convey to his Noble Father, 
the circumstances which he then disclosed to him. 
Threats atld tii^^nace^ W*er^ then held out agamst him of 
diSTrtt^sal at one time — of a Court Martial at another — 
insdrndch that betook th^ adirice* of his friends as to the 
propriety of his making' out a statement of the wholo 
transactions as they occurred. Their advice was, that 
no such statement could, with propriety, emanate from 
him, especially as two Coroner's inquests were then 
sitting, and his own indisposition to become a volnntcpr 
evidence, or any party whatever ia the tlien proceedinsr'*. 
On the ^7tb August, the Commander in Chief bein^'at 
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Brlj^hton, h^ pgiw Sir H^rb^rt. Tayloi;, aod tolil him he 
(Sir R.) could not go to Qrjghto'n wKhoui eseitingsome 
hllention, and therefore informed Sir H. t^iaf, as defa- 
iiatory report^ were in circu1a,tion which mig^fit makfe ao 
nijfavorable imp^ro^s^ipn o,i^ hfs Royal Ijighn^ss, He was 
(jtiite ready tp QiQet them^ A<^.dit)gi ^^ the satpe thn.e, that 
IK he had left two of his chijdten misejill^d at Paris, He 
sljoiild go t^ere; an4 ffh^. did' not hear from his Roya) 
Highnos8 shortly after, he abonld eonis^der the matter as 
r*H|niring p^ ftirther m)tice-l On the ooDasibn qf th^t 
visit, a miniYte nTis madeoC whai General Taylor sai^, 
the purport of which waS| that as no official eommunica- 
lionhad been made to him on the subject, Kemust decline 
any further interference^ From the 2^7th Aiigust to 
the 5tii September, lie received no etimmu nictation, and 
he immediately returned* to Paria. Oa the 19th Sept; 
he received a note from the Epglish Ambassador, 
Lord Stewart, informing liiq that lie (Lord S.) had 
had a communication from 'hi» Majesty's Ministers 
which he wished to impart to hliii. The pext morning 
he waited on the Ambassador, having learned in' the 
interim that liis dismissal- Iiad already appeared ih tl)f 
Courier English Piiper. On the'SOth, in the morning, 
he called oh the Ambassador,,, who ^ave him a letter 
from the Comniander-in-Chief, which ra^ ^hus- "/Sir, 
I am commandYMl by hrs Majesty to acquaint yoUj that his 
Majesty has no further occasion fopyourservices.'! Il'hos, 
iu two lines, was his chairacter stigmatised, his property 
phindered,— (Cries of Jiear,)— bis hope:^ pf further 
promofion blasletf, and his reputation, as far as it 
routd hn, attempleiT to' be stained. This, to be sure, he 
rcg:ard'ed only as an official letter, and not as one whiph 
conveyed the generous feelings of his tfoyal Highness. 
And he took this opportunity of publicly stating his 
thanlvs to that Royal personage^. f6r the many, many 
HcU of lindness which he experienced a^ his hands. 
(Hear, hear.) In answer to that letter,' he stated that 
lie had purchased his commissions, that he only wished 
for a trial, and shontd remain iu France until he could 
receive an answer through the regular military chan- 
nels. On the 24lh of September he wrote to Major 
Oakes^ in consequence of an erroneous statement in 
some of the papers, which appeared to have the sanction 
of that gentleman's name. Rather, however, than now 
read that communication, he should proceed with the 
correspondence which took place between him, the 
Commander-in Chief, and the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. On the 25th of September he 
received a communication from the Commander-in- 
Chief, in which he was informed, " that his Majesty did 
not think proper to comply with his (Sir Robert 
Wilson's) request/' Immeaiately after the receipt of 
that letter he set out for England, where he arrived on 
tlic 7th of October. Still desirous of 6btaining justice 
from his Koyal Highness and the military authorities, 
he made another communication to his Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief, stating how impossible it must 
l)e to defepd himself against secret charges; denying 
the reports in circulation against him — his liabjUtV to 
he tried by a court-martial before his dismissal — and his 
vohiatary siil^mission to a military tribunal,' as in the 
cas? of Lord George Suckville and others, whrt, on 
consonthig tb be? so tried, were allowied to atlideits result. 



The answer, however, to that commnnltfatf^ifr 'iwb^^ 
" that no further step cputd be taken." Thn]i, #ifliotit 
any circumstantial evidence against him, lid dp)^ortil«* 
nity was afforded for his jijistificatibn ; in feet, it- ^ar 
manifest that his origltial condemnation would' at at! 
I hazards bef maintained. §till he hoped for justice frohl 
. his Majesty, and applied to Lord SIdmouth. He dti(t<^ 
<o his LordsWfi, that he (Sir R. W.) heard information ' 
was given 6( his having attetided a private meeting, tft^ * 
' which the obstructions w^i'e planned'; at the same tlme^ 
f requeuing a copy of such information, in order* tt>' 
tring the party to trial for perjury. To that demattd' 
^he no|;>ie Lord replied, that he was not the prop^f 
channel of such a coinmunicatfon. He then wenl-ld ' 
Sit R. Hirnie, and after repeated correspondence, that* 
charge was declared tobe false before the first meetii)^' • 
of magistrates, which took place at Hammer^ith. 
(CriiBs of hear.)' He had' next ascertained that a depo* 
sitlon was given to Government, alleging that he, wItH 
a pewter pot in his hand, gave orders for impeding tHrt- 
Queen 'J? ' ftineral: but Lord* Sidmouth- also declinlkl^ 
giving hini a copy of that document. Such a condui^t 
' might bfe Very consistent with the rules of office, but it* 
must' prove extremely painful and severe to individuals' 
to have such deposition^ Ibdged at a publid office- tb"' 
their prejudice, arid not' to' be ablef to prbcnre a copy 
of thenii "Pfe npwcame to the correspondence tetwfifen ' 
liimselfanrf Maj^rOakes ' Thfe gallant General her6 read 
a copy of his'letter to the Major, the purport of whl6h wja.** 
a request, to contradict the statement vcbich api)eat4d 
ih some of the papers of the 20th Arigust— detailiiig 
t what had passed between them, and stating the oatlhe 
ma<le for an inquiry into his (Str R. W's) conducts The^ 
' three substantial points of his letter' were— ^fit-st> thl» 
admission of the Mapr, that he gave the soldier^' ^' 
orders to fi^t;e ; secondlj^ the- introduethfwi of a maiigfls^ 
trate to him ; and thirdly; hfe suggestion ot ihnt Iknfk 
movement' t^-hich was afteVi^afds made by thte Majbi". 
; The repljr of the Major was, hi^^islnfelinatioti to be the 
' organ of any feuch public communication — that If h^ • 
J noticed one erroneous rutnoiiir, be must notice all, or ' 
; that his silence w6uld be eonstraed iiltd an admisi^ldn of 
i their truth— he (Major Okkes) generally declared hi* 
! ignorance as to the [Joints ei^umerated, but expressly • 
admitted that "be gave no' orders to fire," that' he 
retired by thfe flank movement suggested by him (Sir 
R. Wilson), that he introdubed the Magl^rate, staying, 
" here is the officer," and Concluded by the denial of 
expressing any regret on the occasion of the firing, biit 
that only as far a^ his recollection went. The letter of 
Major Oakes was perfectly satisfactory to him (Sir R. 
Wilson) and having ascertained that Mr. White was the 
magistrate whom he had so introduced, he wrote him a 
i letter, in which he begged him to state, if "in one 
intercourse I did not express my best wishes to 
preserve tranquillity and respect for the laws, and if 
there was ahy thing in my conduct Which was not 
strictly iti oi*ilson with that wish?" So far he (Sir R. 
W.) had done every thing to challenge a denial of his 
statement. Mr. V\Milte, in hi^ replyv deelined saying 
any thing, unless nocesi^ity oblfgf#<d. him to do« s<>. 
(Load cries of hear.) No< satisfied with such att 
answer, he wrot^ the magistrate atrother letter, com* . 
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plaining. of his silence-rAnd jaovr, though Mr. White 
wag so reluctant of fiaying any thing, he (Sir R. W.) 
challenged him to appear in any Courts civil or military 
^-^ye, at tiie bar of that house— (hear, hear,) — and 
cantradict, if he could, what he had now asserted. He 
heard that Mr. White was a man of sense— a man of 
character — a man of strong religious feelings, and he 
would ask him, fearlessly, if the restoration of peace on 
that day was- not due to his (Sir Robert Wilson*s) 
exertions? (Cries of hear, hean) If Mr. White had 
either the feelings of a man or of a gentleman, he now 
dared him to deny the facts. Prepared as he was to 
prove these facts^ he asked what was his offence? Was 
it a erime to attend the funeral of the Queen, and pay 
the last tribute of respect to her remains? Was it an 
offence to pay respect to the wishes of his constituents, 
to act consistently with his own feelings? If he had 
shrunk from doing so, he would be that which he 
trusted he was not — one of the basest men alive. If 
that were not his offence, was it the prevention of the 
shedding blood? (Hear, hear.) Was it because be 
stopped the progress of those intemperate proceedings 
which would be equally fatal to the soldiers and the 
people ? That his whole object was the maintenance of 
peace and the support of the law was proved by his 
correspondeace with Migor Oakes; while it was 
notorious that to his interference the procession was 
ttHowed to go the proposed route. Was his offence the 
language he addressea to the soldiers ? That language 
made no widows and no orphans,-^ (hear, hear,) and 
he was sure the soldiers themselves would thank him 
for doing that from which, In other momentsi their 
Ijetter feelings would have shrunk. He could appeal to 
the men who served under him— to those military and 
officJAl characters with whom he had been for years 
engaged, whether in the whole course of his conduct 
lie had not always consulted the comforts of the one, 
>i^pd attended strictly to the orders of the other. The 
law required all men to protect the public peace ; they 
became accomplices in riot who did not check it ; and 
would it be for him who fought so many battles, who 
was engaged in so many campaigns, to sit ignomini- 
ously on his horse, at the very scene of tumult, and 
make no effort when he could to protect the public 
peace? Would the House say there was such a 
distance, or rather such a collision, between the civil 
arid military duty, as that a man who attempted to 
restore tranquillity should be punished as a criminal 
because he happened to be a register member of the army? 
(Hear.) — He called upon the house to shelter and pro- 
tect him — to prove their attachment to the Crown, not 
by a blind, unconstitutional, or illegal subserviency, but 
by a disposition to maintain the just authority of the law. 
He called upon the house to interfere on the present 
occasion, and prove to the country, that there was not 
that indifference, that want of sympathy, between their 
representatives and the people, which now caused that 
ery for reform throughout the land. He always felt a 
-pride in wearing the British uniform, because it had 
been worn by so many brave men— ^but bravery was not 
a common virtue ; and he felt a still greater pride in 
wearing it, because those who difl so, were employed to 
protect the laws, and to be protected by them,— (Shouts 



of Hear, hear.) — He knew not how the vote of .that night 
might possibly affect him— but this he knew, that he had 
an approving conscience— that he faithfully discharged 
his duty— and he was entitled to that redress which he 
now sought from a British House of Commons.— (Shouts 
of Hear! followed at the conclusion of this speech.)— 
The gallant General then moved, that there be laid 
before the house a copy of tlie correspondence which 
took place between the Commander^in- Chief, the Secre* 
tarv of State, and himself, in the months of September 
and October last, relative to his removal from the army. 
Lord PALMERSTONsaid* if there were one prero- 
gative of the Crown more indisputable than another, it 
was that of dismissing any officer without trial—rwithoat 
assigning any reasons for such dismissal— or without 
paying any regard to whether the commissions were or 
were not purchased. That prerogative was formed on 
the most uninterrupted usage,and had beep the practiceof 
all times— even of those times which the (Yentlemen 
opposite had often called the best. — There was one fact 
to which he could appeal in corroboration of this opinio^; 
he meant the proceedings of both houses in Parliament 
in the y^ar 1784, when bills were tendered to both hou.«cs 
to restrict that prerogative, but which bills were almost 
unanimotisly rejected. No prerogative was more essen- 
tial. Without it would be impossible to preserve \he 
discipline of the army, either as to its internal subordiua- 
tion, or the intercourse between the civil and the military 
powers. To maintain that officers should only be dis- 
missed by officers, would be to Create a fourth estate in 
the country ; and once let the ari^y be ma^e independent 
of the Crown, and they would i(ooa be independent of 
the Parliament. — (Hear, hear!) — All their annals verified 
the fact in letters of blood, and such a doctrine brou«rht 
a king to the scaffold, and turned the Parliament ^ut of 
doors. — (Hear, hear!). He admitted such ^ prerogative 
should only be exercised on the advice. of responsible 
advisers; but, at the same time, he 4enied there. was any 
abuse of it in the present instance. The. hon. Member 
(Sir R. W.)had said, that he waa dismissed in consequeuce 
of his political conduct, and the fear entertained by 
Government of so formidable an antagonist. And he 
(Lord P. )could easily understand, tiiat there were many 
liberal politicians who believed their adversaries capabfe 
of snch meanness; but he could appeal to the general 
principles on which the Government acted as the best 
refutation of such a charge. Were there not nowjn th#, 
house persons who took as decided a line of politics as 
the hon. Member? Was there not iu the house a gallant 
officer who represented some scotch Burghs; and if the 
politics of gentlemen were thus stated to be the cause 
of their dismissal, would that gallant officer have received 
pay so long, or would the Government have waited 
till August, 1821, to dismiss the honorable Member 
himself? It was a direct insult to the Sovereign, that 
an officer, decorated with orders, should have remained 
so long amongst a mob who were guilty of such illegal 
proceedings. — (Hear, hear, from the opposition.) — ^The 
statements of tbe hon. Member committed him. He 
stated, that on his arrival at Cumberland*gate, he saw 
the Life Guards in disorder, defending their Uvea against 
the attacks of a mob. And what did he do? That 
which) as an officer, he knew he ought not to do — or if 
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he knew It not^ be were nnfit to hold a oommiflsioo — 
namely/ to g^ve orders without being on duty, or acting 
iiDder the directions of thecjvil power.— (Hear.)— The 
hoD. Gentleman mnst haye Ijeej^ aware tl^at his inter- 
ference} taking the act merely as it. appeared from his 
own account, was not such a^ was becoming the cliaFae* 
ter of a British officer. The hpn. gentlcMman had said, 
that he told the soldiers that their conduct was dis- 
l>:racefu]. (Hear, hear, and No, no, front the apposition.) 
(Sir R. Wilson said, that his expression was *< Yon will 
diij^race yourselves if you continue firing.")— We|l, it 
wa8 hnmateriai, for what right had thchout Member to 
take upon himself at thatmementtq judge of the conduct 
f)f the soldiers? The hon* Member httd admitted that 
he bad not known whether (any orders rhad been given 
or not, until he had addressed the officer. — ^(No, no, 
from the opposition.) — The very fact of bis having put 
the question to the officer, proved that he could not 
know at the time whether orders bad been given to the 
Tnilitary or not. As a general officer he must have known 
that to interfere with an officer or soldier when in the 
digcliarge of orders, was a high breach of military dis« 
cipline. He would say, therefore, that to grant the 
motion of the hon. Member would.be to interfere 
directly with the prerogative of theCrown. There had not 
been shown, even in the hon. Member's own statement^ 
the leastt ground for presuming that that prerogative 
had, in the present instance, been improperly exercised ; 
but there was a sufficient military reason for presuming 
that it had been properly exercised, and he hoped that 
the house would therefore feel disposed t^ negative the 
JioB. Member's proposition. 

Mr. LAM RTON began in so low a tone that we could 
not disitiDCtly hear his introductory observation. He 
had always felt indignant at the treatment which his 
gallant friend had received, and he certainly did not 
now feel that indignation altered by the tone and manner 
of the reply, which had been made, and by the sneering 
remarks made by the noble Lord, which .he thought 
conferred little credit upon his own feelings, %nd augured 
ill of the defence which it was the intention of his Ma- 
yesiy's Ministers to make against the charges of his gallant 
friend « The noble Lord had said a great deal respecting 
the antiquity of the prerogative, which he (Mr. Lambton) 
Houid, however, venture to deny. In the first place he 
would be*^ the noble Lord to. recollect, that in th^ ancient 
days of our history, a standing army had been perfectly 
unknown ; and secondly, that it was only in the ISth 
and Htb of Charles II. that the Parliament had antho- 
riiied the power of the Crown to dismiss officers at its 
pleasure ; thereby proving that they had never ipaaglned 
tliat 9uch a prerogative was inlierent. If an officer com- 
mitted any military ofience, it was the rule of military 
discipline to try him by a Court Martial. If, therefore, 
hh gallant friend had offended, let him be judged by 
the usual tribunal in such cases. The noble t«ord knew 
well that the cause of his gallant friend's dismissal had 
not been grounded upon any military offence, but simply 
because he had been present at the funeral of her late 
Majesty. The noble Lord had also said, that the power 
which tiie army had once assumed was written in letters 
of blood, and had formerly brought a Monarch to the 
leaffold. But the noble Lord, if be had given himself 



the trouble, might have found some anterior caasee; 
which would better have accounted for the catastrophe 
to which he bad alluded. He might have found OQty 
that one leading canse which brought that unfortunate 
Monarch to the scaffold, was the severity with which ho 
had exercised that prerogative, one branch of which the 
noble Lord bad just held out to the admiration of tho 
Honse. But the noble Lord had said, that his gallant 
friend had been in the same train with persons who had 
acted illegally. Now the sole ofagect of his gallant friend, 
at Cumberland-gnte, had been to pacify the irritated 
feelings of the soldiers.— No man held personal 'dangler 
in more contempt than his hon. friend, but he could 

Eroperly appreciate bis own safety ; atid when he felt a 
all pass almost close to his face, it was natural for him 
to look round. He had done so, and had seen a soldier 
reloading bis piece, and it was at that period that be had 
made the observatkin to the soldiers, that they wonid 
disgrace themselves if they continued to fire. In making 
that appeal he had not assumed the tone of a Commander 
—he had remonstrated merely in the capaeity of a pri- 
vate individual. Was there any man in that house who 
would not have acted so ? Nay, he would put it to the^^ 
noble Lord himself, whether hV could have witnessed 
such a scene, and not have endeavoured to put a stop 
to it ? It was the brightest praise of his hon. friend, 
that, amidst all the horrors of war, he had never suffered ' 
his humanity to lie dormant. It was melancholy that 
the House of Commons eiioold now be called upon t6 
discuss whether a gallant officer should be punished for 
having endeavoured to prevent the murder of his fellow- 
subjects. The noble Lord had alluded to the cases of 
the Duke of Portland and Lord Cobham, in 17S4, as a 
justification of the proceedings against bis hon. friend. 
The protest which upon that occasion had been entered 
upon the journals of the House of Lords proved that 
there were some Lords at that day who questioned tHo; 
propriety of allowing the Crown the exercise of so im-- 
portent a prerogative. The grounds upon which the 
protest had been signed were, «* Because they considered- 
that the power of removing military officers from their 
command, without assigning a caiise for so doing, was' 
a measure dangerous to the liberty of the subject ; because 
the practice had become more frequent In proportion to 
the increase of military officers in both Houses of Par- 
liament; because they conceived thiit by the adoption 
of this measure it would be in the power of the Cro#Q 
to prevent a military Member of either Hoote frbm 
entertaininir a free opinion, and exercising an holiest 
discretion.*'— This protest had been signed by 86 Peeps, 
and then had followed the protest of the two Lords 
themselves, which stated that they did not consider that 
the loss of their commissions had arisen from any breach 
of duty, much less from any want of affection towards 
his Majesty's Government. 

He felt certain that there was no Gentleman present 
who, after bearing the statemient of his gallant Friend, 
could doubt that he was as guiltless of the charge of. 
stimulating the populace to commit any outrage upon 
the soldiers as any man in that House. It was impossible'^ 
that any man oould doubt it, convinced as he must be, 
after hearing his gallant Friend declare upon his 
honor, that he had bad no connexion with the 
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h^.I?A^ up ^^^ i^ Ui^pCQi^iQaii wrao^amMts. He hacU 

wq^iii €)^fix IVm^U kom n^» oimfi^^ wj^kihi migM he- 
bi^ugb^ 9g/IJrwt;, l)j^ |]|9 w«fi oQw piopared to. say, 
thAd M& ff^^ek9^. ^mHi hsji.n9i%, o»io> oleatttd himselSr, 

^ItYi ffroAiOft (vf «c<HMS#tK\q, Tb^ qaWo ItKirik had ooft- 
teH$A.4 i^^HVPl'S ^A^Vl rMing mAnoIxf oa tbe^ ()uestioii; of 
th^ ^pval {mcQgMiT#^ |l^pf^teg the. liaa df cmdmat 



PHr/lwA towj^rd^ fcjft g<^a#»4 friQii4 he^ottldsagrs tliat sppposerf that tAeolcrada§;e would bi?\orifi^^^^ 



tbftti^ WM'an andoitbted^grero^^tfve of tlie Crown to dis- 
inter at*pleesttre any of *lt8 $^rvant^. Iftattliat pceroj^ative 
if\iQ\ii be ex«rcfiscd ro an obnopcifVchit* mann^r^ a^d it 
appeared" io him that^ if hpd been so in ififi present 
ip«tanee. Bpon ent«?f!pfftlie house, he had* felt a strong' 
l^ias a)|;roin9t tlie ffaltentw^neraf, biit h4viqg Ijsjtpne^ to 
^luB stai«me«t wmch'h*?harfixiade,^'l;ie sho.^fl^ feet it hi:* 
duty to ^e bis vote hi farpj of tlie l^on. CJ^tlfetnan. 
What/»»pimnds mig^t beassiened' for t1\e. liarsh tren^nient 
If hich hac( been a.d^iiYitetered he rr>uid' njot sav btit ho 



frq^i, ixet t^ ^9^ iti hjftd V^i^ i^ay^ni a£ peraec^MoB. 
Hf) B:0W ^^14 ifi ^ bAnd. ik^ fTQot of a eteeiunateiice* 
wi^ipU sbpwM h<Wi ftti^ tbfttspwit af peraeoiMlipa woujd 
gq., ^e n^v^M Il^v^V^Pi ^Pk^owi^edge, tbat be oould i^ot 
olM^rge. \h^ mat^pQ^i tQ ^hiob bet vkom athided to tbe ao- 
<^o^^\ qf ^]^^i^ter«^ b^oa,us« behad reason la believe^ 
thf ]!( «,t WaM «oin^ of tbe.im bad e^^pressed ther disapproba'* 
tio^ of U, Haviu^ aiK^^oded m rufaimg the pcospects 
of bi^ gfftUa^t ffie^d, having, deprived him of tbat 
confimi«ssrpp wbie^ Uo^ad pupobased, and. to whioh he 
ha^. ^8 i^Mph rigiit i|$ any gentlenan present to his 
fr^^ld* bis per^pMt^cs had attacked, bim in another 
qu/irter. Sooi^ aftpt bis di^aidsaioa from the army, a 
letf^r had bee^i rfK^eivpd.by a member of his family from 
the Military Cpi)ege, at which one of bis sans was 
P'^wd, stat>pg, that: fr^m the, 3d. of October, an 
ad4itio^al snin ^i^uld Vq exp^ted for the maintenance 
otlh^ bpy, and. that he wonid be entered on the books 
of the PQllege as tha fop pf a private gentleman, beoaose 
hia father was np logger an pffioetr. Tbia oiKoumatanee^ 
prpved. the eindei^vonr which had been made to carry 
thf sMpg of persecntion even into the family of bis 
gallant J^ripQd. Upon the general qnestion be should 
only a9ky, tbathp CQpsiderod the treatment of bis bon. 
friend as a part of that system by which several gentle^ 
^^ had, recently been made to feel the power of 
Gpvprninent He might ipstanoe the dismissal of Earl 
Fl(a^vviniam» who had ofiFended by his Impartial conduct 
re£{ppQt]ng,a public meeting, as well as the dismissal of 
Lord Fif^, whpse.pniy ofiTenpe bad been the vote which 
he.h^d veptpred to give for the repeal of the Malt Tax. 
Tpps^, and other inslanqea of a similar nature, proved 
|h^t H yv9^ the teqdeucy of the system now followed to 
JnlrQ4u98 a military govprnmenti and to make the vote 
of thp^ who depended upon the Crown subservient to 
thp will of Ministprs, He should be glad to know if 
^hjs system was to continue, what would become of that 
hi^h mindad.feeling of independence which had hitherto 
been tbf propd and peculiar characteristic of the British 
arpiyr Were they to become the mere daves of 
Mjpistpr^rr-tp stand ready to attend to their beok, and 
tp have every septjpient dicUted to them? Wherever 
danger wa^ to be braved, or difficulties overcome, his 
gallant friend had been found at his post; but wlie^iever 
bopprs bad bper) lavished at home, then bis name. bad 
not been found, H|s services were well known, and 
th^y h§d been witnessed in all parts of the continent. 
He h^d always bpan, and was still, ready to exert alt 
his energips in th/s service of bis coimtry—anxfous alone 
for her service, and without any 4-egar^ to personal 
cpn^idpration* 
Mr. CAL V£RT agreed with the Noble Lord opposite 



you want to beat' a do^, yon may easilj find a stick. 

' Sir IS-A AO fcOEFIN' lamented thp sitnatibn In which 

th* hofi. Mjember was placed: tfpou the whole, it 

\ appeared' to bim that^ Iir tb^ pre3ettt instpace^ the 

prerogative of the Clwvtt had not been» fibproperly or 

t hapsbly exercised. 

Sip R; FERGUSSON'.— Vttether Be was; to be the 
\ nest vjctim or not bedM not' know; but he would tell 
I tho oob^ Lord and his adherents, notwithstanding all 
the power which they possessed, that whilst he sat there 
be would give an independent vote. It wa?* iin,pos3ible 
for the' bouse not' to sa^y that he had l)pen most grossly 
treated. Upon the subject of prerog^ative it was not his 
intention to offer any remarks,^ bpt he did not know that 
that prerogative was not supposed "to be exercise^ with- 
out the advice of Ministers. 

Lord PALMERSTOK explained, lie hadnn^int no 
sneer at tike gallant general (Sir Ronald Fcrgusson). 
He had merelv mentioned his adherence to opposition 
as a proof that Government was not in (lie habit of 
dismissing military men because they took that course. 

Mr. G BENNET had been a witness to tpost of tl e 
circumstances which had taken place respecting her 
Majesty's funeraK He was one of'the persons who had 
possessed sufficient soundness of discretiop to re.maip in 
his coach, for lie bad from thebpginping resolved that 
potbing should induce him to depart from the character 
pfa mere witness. He coold confirm the statement of 
his hon. Friend in all the particulars which had fallen 
under bis observation. Granting, for argument sake, 
that the prerogative did exist, stifl It made the case no 
better, for the Crown would not act without the advice 
of its Ministers ; and what his gallant Friend wanted to 
know was, who were the advisers by whom the measure 
bad been recommended. He thought that the House 
would come to a resolulipn Pot to refuse that Information, 
when they considered the crtiel injuries which his hon. 
Friend bad sustained. He was the more sanguine In 
this expectation, because it appeared that the noble 
Lord, thci only speaker that had yet condescended tP 
rise on the other side, had not brought forward one 
single charge in vindication ofthe treatment which his 
gallant firlend had received. He had the good fortune 
to be well acquainted with his hon. Friend, and he 
would say, that if there was a person in England whose 
attachment to the profession of arms was perfectly 
romantic, and whose name was famous both at home 
and abroad, for all thosequalities which were calculated 
to make the profession distfngushed and houorable, it 
was his gallant friend. He was sur^ that his friend 
could not go out of England without meeting, in every 
part, persons whom he had formerly led to-yictory, anil 
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who were disposed to pay bim Ihat honor whioh he so 
well merited, and which he received every where at 
home. His boo. Friend came beforii the house with all 
the rank and dignity which an honorable and successful 
2»ervice of twenty-nioe years could confer. His belief 
was, that the offence committed by his gallant Friend 
bad constated iu his refosal to turn his back upon the 
cause of<his Queen. He believed also that he hiul com- 
mitteds^another orJme, in pottiog a stop to the shedding 
of blood;. He was confirmed in that opinion by the 
treatment which Sir R. Baker, had met with on account 
of his behaviour on thfit occasion. . He was also confirmed 
in the apiufon which he had^givenby. the tone which 
bad preveUed on this subject in what was called the 
upper class;, for, from tbe expression of some sentiments 
which had met bis ear, he was sure that an opportomity 
had been wanted to.punish the people, andthat because 
•the <;hief polioe officer, had removed that opportunity 
he had been dismissed* He- would. refer the house to a 
proceeding. which bad taken place when his Royal High- 
ness the commander in chief of the army had unfortunate* 
ly stood ailheir. bar. to>^ answer charges which .imputed 
to him* miscdnduct In his public capacity. His Royal 
Higboeagbad, on that. occasion^, addressed a letter to 
the«paaker,.deslrhigjhat he- might not be condenrned 
without a trials Mr. Perceval bad then said, that ng 
person ought te suffer fromai criminal charge^ in life, or 
limb, or character, .without having the charge against 
him dellvere<bto him in writings and without-being heard 
in his defence.^. He wished to obtain an application of 
tliat sentimenl to the case of bis hoxj. Friend. Notx>ply 
had oQ charge in writing been delivered to him, but no 
ground of acct^tion* baci been laid before the house. 
The hon. Member in cenciusion said^ that he thought 
It^ should be deba:<>ng the character.of a^gentleman if 
lie dill not lend e\'ery aid in his power ta defend ^the 
prerogative ' of the Crown, JMndeed. it bad <bee.n • en- 
eroachednpon;iind thathesliould equally abandon that 
charaoter if he ^euntenanced^a. unjust «or an improper 
exercise of thatprerogatke. . 

Mr. HUME* was anj^ious to oSer himself^ to^ the 
attention of the house on this question, as he accompanied 
his gallant Friend , on that day to which tbe motion 
. referred. He witnessed the whole of bis conduct on 
that occasion,' not ha4ring been absent from him for ten 
minutes, and he could testify that the conduct of bis hon. 
and gallant Friend^ was, throughout tbe whole of tbe 
transaction, most c<Mrnect. . Tbe noble Lord (London- 
derry> bad, instead of confining himself to the question 
before the house,, gone into tbe subject of the Queen's 
funeral, whieb, though it might have given rise to these 
transactions, bad nothing to do with the decision of the 
motion upon which they were to decide. Tlie noble 
Lord had talked of prerogative, W hat was it ? Black- 
stone defined the pierogativp of the Crown thus— 
" Prerogative is a discretionary power of acting for the 
public good where tbe po&i(4ve laws were silent." But 
the laws were not silent on this case« Tvhere were rules 
and regulations for the army which were supported by 
law. The army was, it was true, at the discretion of 
the King, but that discretion did not mean, tbe whim 
and caprice of bis ministers. — (Cries of liear.) — The 
noble Lord had stated, that his hon. and gallant Friend 



had no right to oompUin of the treatment which he had 
experienced, since there were at least two hundred cases 
in which the same exercise of prerogative had been 
made by the Crown. To such a statement he (Mr. 
Hume) would take the liberty of replying, that supposing 
it to be true, the sooner such acts of tyranny were put 
an end to, thel>etter would it be for the country and for 
the army. Indeed, till some check was put upon th» 
despotic practice, which the noble Lord had declared 
to be so usual, the army would not be placed upon that 
footings of.respectability on which It ought to be in« 
country boasting of a free constitution.-— (Hear.) — The 
noble Marquis said that Government bad^dismissed the 
honorable and gallant Officer, not merely on account 
of his interference with the military, but also because 
they were anxious to give every protection to the lives 
and. property of the people. Why, it was that very 
anxiety which had led his hon. and gallant Friend to 
act as he had acted upon the memorable day of her 
Majesty's funeral ; . and strange, to say, such* was the 
monopolizing spirit of humanity which had seized upon 
bis Majesty's government that they publicly dismissed = 
hinv for having been animated by the same feelings which 
they themselves professed to entertain. At the time the 
firing and the cries of murder first commenced, he was 
riding with Sir R. Wilson in the rear of the Carriages. 
" As soon as I heard them," continued Mr. Hume," I 
turned round to Sir Robert Wilson, and said, for Ghid's 
sake,. Sir Robert don't let us go there." — (Shouts of 
laughter from both sides of the house, with cries of 
Hear.)^I see what conclusion I am to draw from those 
cheers, but I can assure thehouse that it will not prevent 
me from >those cheers, but I can assure the house that it 
it will not prevent me from stating what occurred, or 
from doing what I conceive to be my duty, I foresaw the 
miscontruetion which would be put on our conduct, if 
we approached the place were the firing was going on, 
and I was going to state it to \ny hon. and gallant friend, 
when his humanity, which other cowards dared not to 
practise (loud laughter again), hurried away to see 
whether he could not put a stop to the firing, and to the 
cries of murder. — (Cheers.) The noble Marquis has 
said, that those who had made themselves so busy on the 
day of the Queen's funeral were a remnant of a pitiful 
faction, that was anxious to keep up the spirit which 
some time before that occurrence had unfortunately 
agitated the country. Now he would ask the noble 
Marquis, who and what it was that, had given birth to 
that spirit which he was then so loud in condemning r 
Was it not the ministers themselves (hear), by an act of 
oppression which was unparalleled in the hi^^tory of the 
country, which had cast the foulest blot upon l^irliaments 
that was to be found in their annals, an act of oppression 
which was not even terminated by the death of ber who 
fell a victim to it? (Cheers.^ He would repeat the 
expression — the course of ioaiiult and oppression which 
Ministers had pursued towards her late Majesty, was 
continued even after her death. (Cheers.) In her life 
they would never bestow upon her those marks of honor 
and attention whioh were, if not necessary, at least doe, 
to. the high rank and station which she occupied in the 
country; but on her death, as if in solemn mockery of 
her situation* they insulted her obsequies with theidleand 
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kinnecessary parade Of a mllltary^scort.— (Cheers.) The 
last persons to complain of the faetious spirit which It 
'M*as-8aid had agitated the country, were the wretched 
•And heartless drivellers who had raised it. Hetnisted 
that the time would come, when they would meet the 
ctkidfgn punishment wbitih they had merited by the 
numerous actsof oppression which they had committed 
towards her late Majesty ; and be did not doubt but Ihat 
he should see them called to the bar oftfae house to 
answer for their conduct towards that* illustrious indivi- 
dual, as" well as for their various other acts of enormity 
towards the people, if ever there should be such a thmg 
•as a reformed House of Commons. — (Cries of tiear from 
the opposition, and loud laughter from the ministerial 
'benches.) Gentlemen might smile, but many extraor- 
dinary things had recently happened — some of which 
were not half so likely as the event to which he had 
alluded.— (Hear, hear.)— Let that matter, however, be 
as it might, of one point at least he was sure— that, here 
or hereafter. Heaven would punish them for their 
oppressive conduct— (Cheers.)— The whole case of his 
gallant friend and the ministry was now before the public, 
•and, being so before it, he would leave the decision on 
It to the country. His own opinion of it wag well 
'known ; instead of being shaken, it bad been confirmed 
by what he bad that night heard : and he must say, that 
nniess the injustice which had been committed were ; 
'rediressed, there would be no single occurrence which 
coald demonstrate so clearly as this absolute necessity 
of a reform in Parliament.— < Hear.) 



Evacuation of Spain 

March 19/ft, 1824. 

Lord JOHN RUSSEL rose. Before he said anyj 
thing in support of the motion with which he had to; 
conclude, he thought it necessary to ^ay, that his pro- 
position was not intended to lay the foundation of any 
charge against his Majesty's ministers on the policy they 
had pursued in respect to the contest in Spain. His 
opinion certainly was, that If at the Congress of Verona 
they had assumed that language that had been employed 
in the message of the President of the United States, 
or even had spoken in relation to4Spain itself, as they 
Lad neoenily spoken as to the Colonies of Spain, ihat 
war would never have taken place ; but certainly any 
time after the eommencement of the lest Session, it 
would have been absurd to have embarked in the con- 
test. This, however, was now rather matter for his- 
torical discussion than for any consideration of practical 
policy. What he wished to bring into discussion — ^what 
he wished to hear from his Majesty's Ministers was, what 
the policy of the country now is, that, by a clear percep- 
tion of our condition, we should not fall again into that 
difficulty in which we were lately involved, and in which, 
after a peace concluded amidst universal congratulations, 
and after a period of applause on one«ide and of silence 
on the other, it became a question whether or no we 
should plunge into a dangerous war, and were only 
deterred from it l^lhe daogvr^if haniding an attack 



upon so ' powerfdl' an adversary (bear.) fle iwd'heard 
it objected to the motion Which- he had to propose, that 
the subjectwonlU-excite no interest^ in: the >&euse. m 
could not believe thi» assertion to be correct. fHefb^gged 
those who felt no interest in the anb^tto look «t what 
their situation was. His Majesty bad told tbMi, in his 
speech 'from the Throne, 'that he bad ootitiiiiied to re* 
ceive'from all the Powers his Allies, assuraaces of their 
earnest desire tb.maintain and cultivate the relations of 
friendsMp. Whatwasiweantby^the term Allies? Powers 
united by some common principle, and dlre^tiag their 
eilbrts'to' some common object. The principle on which 
the Allies were .united was 8ubversiv>e of the British 
Constitution ; the ptinciple on which Spahpwaa invaded 
was subversive of British policy. Indeed from^lbe tine 
of Louis XIV. to that of Bonaparte, it was' Aeifarorite 
policy of the 'British Government to preveut^the. French 
from taking root in SpAin. From the Biltfleiof Blen- 
heim and '^illa-Viciosa, to these of SalMianoa and 
Yittoria, the object of England was. to ' proTeot the 
estikblishment of French interest In the Peninaiiia. No 
longer than ten years ago, some of the belt Utiod of 
England was shed in Spain, and new tiie Prenobiw^re 
in possession of the fields in which those -IkiMesiniere 
fought, and their Ikgs waved on the batU fw e ots df 
Cadiz, Badajoz, or St. 'Sebastian, which -we 4i4d speat 
our lives and treasure to win or to T)reser¥e. ^¥lhm 
every part of that great country was occupied >byJtlie 
French, who would say that this was a state of >iMn98 
that did not deeply interest Parliament andlbeinalNou? 
•He should now proceed to state, first, Ik>w we had been 
brought to this state of tirings; secondly, the danger iu 
which we were placed; and, thirdly, what reraodie* 
were to be found to avert those dangers. 'With respect 
to the manner in which' we had fallen into these danger?, 
it'was to be recollected, that afler fighting for many 
years, with everychange of success, but no^mriation of 
purpose, our adversary was subdued, the very clement!^ 
seeming to favor the courage and perseverance of Eng- 
land. What was the result? A peace was concluded 
in I814,renewed'inlS15, and confirmed in 18l8,iwting 
on principles of policy new to the displomaey of thiji 
country, and on bases Indeed new (u the worrd. The 
ancient policy of Eng^land had 'been described by'Addi- 
son in lines of which the sens^e was -better Ihan tlie 
-poetry — 

^* 'Tis Britain V care to watch o'er Knropo's fate, 
To hold in liaianceeachtiontendiiig'State, 
'To threaten bold presumptuouii Kings* wflh< war, 
And answereach afflicted nei^hbour'e prayer." 
Such 'was the commanding station whidi the^f^t 
assigned to this country ; bnthow humble -wa»1be"IOBe 
— how humiliating the position which England bud 
recently assumed in the politics of Europe. Instead «f 
holding the balance betiraen contending States, she 
liad fallen from the lofty station which she once occupied 
— Instead of threatening bold presumptuous-King?, slie 
had meanly truckled to the Holy Alliance— in!?tead 
of answering each afflicted neighbour's prayer, riie had 
treated every prayer that had been preferred to her witu 
scorn and contempt. The first consequence of this policy 
had been the alienation of all those hearts which she bad 
won by her struggle against the despotism of Napoleon, 
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aikdth0 difpeMioo of^Il tboao romaivtic i^as which; 
mightbaTebe^nfarmedofibegeiierosity of Great Britain. 
We Ittddlfappointed the hopes, and excited the indig- ; 
Dation.of every man who loved fpeedomand iodepeodence 
throoghoat Europe. It could not escape the ob^rvatioa 
of those who were accuatomed to attend to the affairs 
of Europe, that an association of the great Powers of 
Europe, having separately distinct interests, but uniting 
for a common object, was peculiarly lial)le to abuse» and 
tliat when abuse grew out of such an f^oclation, it was 
peculiarly difficult to be corrected. Such a syste^n wcis 
peculiarly liable to abuse, because Kings, liJceotb/sr 
Corporations, were apt to consider their own interests in 
preference to the interests of mankind ; and the abuse 
was peculiarly difficult to be corrected, because, while 
there was a natural remedy against any undue encroach- 
ment on the^balance of power, which it was the interest 
of all the Sovereigns to resist, there was pone against an 
encroachment on the liberties of mankind, which they 
considered opposed to their own interests. In the year : 
1820,' the Allied Monarchs issued a declaration, which 
bad been admitted by the Marquess of Londonderry to 
to be opposed to the fundamental laws of these realms, 
aud.by the Right Honorable Gentleman opposite (Mr- 
Canning) to strike at the root of the British Constitution- 
la tbatidocument the revolution of Spain was adver,ted 
loin the very first sentence, and. tjie Holy Allien, openly 
avowed that Naples was ojaly Sr9t; attacked becai^se. .she 
was moat easily subdued. He mentioned this, b^/cauae I 
it would be recollected that,a year and a half ago. OMrj 
Ministers had no notion whatever that the question of the | 
invasion of Spain would be discussed at the Congress 
of Verona. He mentioned this to shew how liable; 
Ministers were to be deceived, ^and. how steadily the 
Holy Allies pursued their favorite object of enslaving 
mankind, while those who were opposed . to them were 
often asleep at their posts* <He had already said that he 
did not mean to advert to the policy which tlii is count i;y 
had puraned in the late invasion of Spain, bi^t he wished 
to call the attention of the House to the professions ajidl 
promises of France — ^professions which had been so 
deceitfully made, and prqinises which had been so. 
.scandalously .vial9<ted. 'He begged to refer to ai 
passi^fe in., the di&patoh of Sir Charles Stewart^ in , the 
mouth of February i^ the last^year, where .he states. the 
santimeikls of. .M.« Chateaubriand on a pas^^ge i^ the 
Speech ofjlheKiQg'Q(Franoe.,\>I«;ChatqaubFiand is there 
: stated . to have .spii^, that wbate>x^r might be the ijD,ter- 
piietation attached to his JMsye^tyfs expressiansi by thiose 
wh a ^W€^e 'determined to consider all Kn^ai^vircs recom- 
mended vhy his. Court as proofs.of i[he;d^^e. of France 
to ire«#fttahti«h >an absolue Mooarcliy ^o.^^pain, his 
Exoctll^OOy (ne^rerccMtdibeliei^e thfittthe GQKiBmunications 
of the French Government with the British Cabinet 
could have been misunderstood to such a degree as to 
authorise such a supposition. Now, .he begged the 
House »to compare this with the passage in the Speech 
of the Kiog of France, in which he declared, that it was 
the grossest calumny to £:uggest that the Sanitary 
Cordon was established for any other object than that of 
preserving the health of the. nation (hear). Let the 
House bear this in mind, in considering the value of the 
representations which have been lately made by the 



Prince de Polignac, with respepi to South AoMirioii. 
It was the policy of the French Government never to 
hesitate a moment in making any promises or profes- 
sions, and never to hesitate a moment in violating them, 
whenever it suited their purposes. Jn doing this, Xiey did 
but foUowtheletter of the instructions which Louis XIV. 
had teft to posterity. That Monarch had declariQd»that 
Treaties were to be interpreted, like compliments, as 
meaning a great deal less than they expressed, and that 
the more express and decisive the words of the ea^age- 
ment were, the more proper and excusable dt was to 
violate it. The iFrenQh^on entering Spain, declared, 
tjiat their sole c^jeot was to establish a Xonatitution 
less democratical.tip^ that which was then established, 
but at the same .ti^e fully securing the constitutional 
liberties of the people of Spain. It was important to 
take this point into fconsideration, if for no otiier 
purpose than he^^aiise it furnished a Icey to the suooess 
of Fran^ee in Spain. Passing from thb conduct of 
France to that of the Spaniards themselves, it might be 
observed, that in ^carrying a Resolution into e£Eeot, 
there were two means of securing ultimate success. 
One was that adopted by the Revolutionists of this 
country in X6&8, and which consisted in conciliating all 
interests, in giving a just degree of power to all orders, 
and in consuUiog the feelings and opinions of all claases 
in the State; the other was that pursued. by the Frenoh 
Jacobins in 1793, which established an exdusiveljr 
democratical Coostit«itioa, and which persecuted, by 
massacres and proscriptipi^p, all other .prders of the 
State. It was the mi^fortOine of JSpain to adopt neither 
of those plans. The Spaniards adopted ti^e opinion, ;*hat 
a.deo^criatical Constitution, a Constitution emanating 
from the people, was best calculated to aecore the 
happioe^ of the oommiipity ; but while stRongiy attaohed 
to den^>oracy, :thQy were naturally generous, and 
humane; and .while they established a* form of Gav«fio- 
ment, which liaised all the privileged classes against lit, 
they were. so far fi^om imitating the massacres and 
proscription . of the Freoch Jacojbins, that they 
behaved with :tha utmost forbearance and kindness to 
their apponents, and .even suffered those who were 
QiOtoriousliy /Uisa^eeted to the Constitution, and an- 
deav<)suring to-destroy) the independence of Spain, to go 
unpunished tand uiUEaalested. The consequence of this 
I was, tb#t these two, great b/odies w?re ready to jom in;a 
I combination figai^st the liberties of Spain — one con- 
fisting <i^f the privileged classes, who were naturally 
op^Gi^eiito a liberal order of things, ^nd the other o<ni~ 
siatcidw^fthe lowest rabble and notorloAis violators of all 
law, wbp; were encouraged by the Mpnks to < join the 
armyiiof the Faith. It was well ascertained, that.men- 
diQaflit«7#^d robbers of the worst description-*men 
accustomed to plunder on the highways — that dis- 
prganised rabble which it was one of the bad effects of 
the ancieat despotism of Spain to have created, filled 
the ranks of the army of the Faith. Some men there 
wejpe, indeed, who had behaved in a manner wotthy of 
the cause of freedom : the virtues and eloquence of 
many of the Constitutionalists-— Ihe patriotism jof Mina 
— the equity and moderation of Alava, might abnost 
redeem and purify theerrers of less generous and. cou'- 
sistent Allies. What was the rcsnit of the profeesiot)^ 
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of the French Government ? Did they establish a Fr^e 
ConstUution in Spain ? Did they give free institutions ? 
Had they established any thin^ like the French Charter 
in that country? Nothing like this took place. He 
1)eg§*ed the House to compare the conduct of the French 
>vith their professions. The Duke of Angouleme, on 
entering France, issued a Proclamation, in which, 
after a great deal of the bombast, which is usually 
found in French productions, he declared, that the 
Spanish flag alone should float in all their towns. 

' VYe do not pretend, said the Royal Duke, either to 
impose laws on you, or to occupy your country. — We 
wish only to effect your deliverance, and as soon as 
you shall have obtained it, we will return to our country, 
happy to have preserved a generous people from the 
mischiefs produced by revolution, which we ourselves 
known too well how to appreciate. Snch were the 
professions of the Duke of Angouleme. He did not 
mean to say anything against the moderation and 
liberality with which the Duke of Angoaleme behaved 
in his progress through Spain ; but it could not be 
denied that that Prince, either from want of firmness, 
or from want of pow«:r, had violated all the professions 
which had been made as to the gurantee of Spanish 
Independence, and bad |>laced Spain in a state of most 
degrading slavery. In all countries, some few men were 
to be found capable of advancing the march of intellect, 
and of deserving the admiration of posterity by the 
cultivation of science, of the arts, of all that can liberalise 
and enlighten the human mind. 

<< Quique sui nemores alios fecere merendo." 

* True it was that such men were sufficiently discounter 

. Danced and depressed under the ancient despotism ; 
but still they were not proscribed, because they might 
then cultivate the liberal arts in obscurity; they might 
seek knowledge in the pages of such heretics as Locke, 
BaccHo, and Montesquieu, without necessarily exposing 
themselvs to persecution. Now, however, every 
one of these men became knowu; every one of 
those men became the object of perseention to the 
Priests, and the rabble which they controled. He had 
been assured that iki many places in Spain, and especially 
in Saragossa, many hundred persons had been made 
victims to ^he misguided fury of the rabble, and that 
the eyes of men had in some instances been torn ont in 
the Streets, because they wished for the independence 
and happiness of their country. Such being the situation 
to which Spain had been reduced, he now came to the 
question how far it aflfected the interests of Great Britain. 
He was aware it Fnight be said that the acquisition of 
Spain by France was of no importance to the interests 

' of Great Britain, and that the Holy Alliance had not 
power, even if they had the wish, of oontimihig their 
career of aggression, so as to ajBTect the independence 
of this country. In considering the weight due to such 
an opinion, he musi say that it received no sanction 
from the policy which had been pursued by this comitry 
since the period of the Revolution. The aggrandisement 
of France, pursued by the most unjustifiable means, 
might have been disregarded, or even made a matter of 
pecuniary compromise during the infamous reign of 
Charles II. but since the revolution the oconpation of 
Spain by a French force wonid never have been con-r 



sidered as a matter of indlfiterence to thh country. 
Let the House look to the direction interest which France 
had in overturning the liberties of Spain. If Spain hart 
been suffered to retain her free constitution, she would 
naturally, in the event of a war, have allied herself 
with this country; it was necessary for the purposes of 
French ambition to secure the French frontier on the 
side of Spain, and to bring the Cabinet of Madrid under 
the dominion of' the Cabinet of Paris. The Ho'y 
Alliance was opposed to aH free institutions, and al>o^ o 
all to the free constitution of thi* country, and to tlic 
fipee discussion by which thatconstitntion was mnintain^/! 
If any Illustration were wanted of the disposition of the 
Holy Allios with regard to this point, they had only 
to look to their treatment of Switzerland. Ever since 
the Peace of Paris that Power had no doubt received 
the most friendly assurances on the part of the Holy 
Allies, duly conveyed by the proper Ministers, yet 
Switzerland had been treated in a manner perfectly 
unprecedented In the history of Europe, and perfectly 
unjustifiable by any known internationair law. Pet*sons 
who had received regolar passports- to leave their 
country,, and who had proceeded to Switzerland, and 
had no sooner arrived there than that Republic w.w 
peremptorily called upon by the Holy Allies to send 
them ont of the country. If Switzerland, which had been 
so noted for her independent spirit;, and for her 
freedom of pablic- discussion, and* had consequently 
become an object of fealousy to the Holy Alliance, were 
thus treated, why, he would ask, was Great Britain 
differently treated? For what reason, but because the 
Holy Allies were conscious of our power. If the Holy 
Allies had the power to* oppress us as they had 
oppressed Switzerland, they would not hesitate to 
exert it. They were fully aware that free discussion in 
newspapers at Geneva had not half the weight of 
the tree discussions of the British Parliament, 
and of the Press of Englhn*. It was not surely 
the free diccussion on his (Lord J. Rasseir8)sideof the 
House which they feared ; it was not merely the fearless 
eloquence of the Honorable Member for Westminster 
(Sir F. Burdett) which they dreaded; the speeches of 
the Honorable Member for Yorkshire (Mr. S. Wortlw) 
and of the Right HonoraWo Secretary opposite (Mr. 
Canning), were considered by them to be quite as dan- 
gerous, and quite as favorable to the cause of Revolution 
as any of the most vehement speeches In the canse of 
liberty which were uttered on his (Lord J. RusselPs) 
side of the House. He would mention another instance 
which shewed how much the Holy Alliance were dis- 
posed to criticise free dicussion in this country. Among^ 
the causes of war with Spain,, enumerated in one of the 
papers of Montmorency or Chateanbtiand, it was alleged 
that France had been attacked by Spain through the 
medium of English Newspapers. This would, indeed, 
appear to be a much more justifiable ground of war 
against England than against Spain. With regard to the 
danger to which this country was exposed from the 
hostility of the Alliance, though he was far from being 
disposed to rate that danger too highly, he could not but 
think, that as long as Ireland remained in her present 
distracted state, this kingdom could not be considered 
ln\ ulneraWe, Whatever thejavowed disposition of the 
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Rig:ht HonoraWe Secretary opposite (Mr. Canning) 
mi^ht be to carry the Catholic question, if lie tras unable 
or under existing clrcnmstances unwilliDgto give eflFect 
to liis wishes, tiiere Vvas no permament security for this 
country.' Tiie irrigated state of Ireland, was a constant 
source orda^nger aud insecurity to this country. It was 
impossltVle i\iKt the^'people' of Ireland shoold feel a 
cordial interest In the sTecurity bfllie Empire, when they 
saw one half of tb^ Cabinet perseciiting, and the other 
half betraying them'; when they beheld ah Administration 
going tIir6ughttieSiolentri mbbkery of tirging their claims 
— agijtating a question which they were unable to carry, 
aud exciting hopes which 'they were unable to satisfy. 
Let it not be supposed, that introducing this question, hie 
was opening a weak' point, to, the' enemy ; there was no 
one point which was more constantly inculcated by the 
organs of the present French Govern rhentthan that Eng- 
land was vulnerable through Ireland. The prosperity of 
this country was an object of constant jealousy to the 
parly which was aiming at establishing the ascendantiy of 
the Aristocracy in France-^a fUrty which was. now 
uppermost in that country, and there wasnothrb'g at 
which that party aimed so liiuch as itie annihlfaiion of 
the power— ^br of what was the $6orce of"otff^pt)wer, 
the Constitution of tliis country; 'This' b<?iOfi: tlie case, 
ilie means by which those designs might be best 
opposed, were next |td be couMdeted; Thefirk and 
most obvious means were ib break ^he confederd^^yy^hls. 
In I wever, appeared to him to bej perfectly 5nipracti<^aBl.e. 
la the fiVst place let tb^ poTiljy of Austria be considered^ 
Austria had Tor 60 years nee'n goVernefd by fear; she had 
feared Fiederlc — shehad feared Napoleon, and she now 
feared Russia/ I't was the constant polTcy of the Cabinet 
of Austria to impress ripon Russia the necessity of potting 
down Revolution^ since Russia mtehf herself be* easily 
overwhelmed by a thjflitary SLevQjolfon.' Austria, there- 
fore, was " 



by what she considered her interest 



to all the ot)jects'of t^^' Iloly A^lianc^. France, from 
a simllaf Jiread of liberal institutions/, had to equal Interest 
in supporting , the views of the Holy Alliatice.' The 
influence of the Cabinet of Russia in France wafe'so no- 
torious, that the* Frencl^ Ministers Werfe welf known to 
liave acted' Jn'many instances under {he dflfecfion of the 
Emperor of RiVsaia. A' milliort and a halfof troops^ were 
readv to take (he i5ol3 to earfy Into 'effect the views of 
the Holy^lliarice.^' Spoh a confederacy it would be 
impossible tobreaO^y cKitarklrig in a continental war. 
What was/tiieirne of defeiicfe, then, wliich sound policy 
pointed oqt. to. ihis country? Every colititry had aline 
of defiwice adapted to its peculiar circumstances, and the 
natural defence . of Great Brita'ifa Was in her navy. It 
was obviously tile intention of the' Holy Alliance to 
exteii(jl, the. «;rtiie sy^terfi by vi'I^icTh' the liberties of Old 
. Spao'.'bafi J^.^'cn overturned, '16 the States of South 
A!ncri<^a- ...They liad professed, indeed, to have no such 
i itention J tut tbbi^ j5rofessions, in this respect, were as 
little ioj^e relied uppn as the professions they had made 
in regarcl to Spain. Persons who had the best intelligence 
ns to the intentions of the Holy Alliainee with regard to 
South Al^^erica were satisffeid that they would send no 
forces lo'South America. ' Thelloly' Atlfes were aware 
that such a step wbiild not b^ tamely witnessed by the 
Tuifed States, or by tliis cidntry. They would not, in- 






deed, send troops to South America; but tbey would 
send Agents and' Incendiaries to that country, ' Tbey 
would sow discontent among the people. They 
would promote civil w^ar. They would engage' bro<her 

. against brother, and Town against Town ; in the bope 
thati worn out by dissentlon, they would, at length i'appljr 
for the mediation of some^European Power, and be con- 
tent to receive a legitimate Prince for their Sovereign ; 
or, if this project should not succeed, that they would foe* 
involved in such a state of misei^y and distress aamight 
effectually deter all other States from attempting to 
establish their independence. The plain way of resisting 
such an attempl would be for this country to declare, that 
as long as (Vance hdlds a fortress in Spain, no atlempta 
should be niade oYi tbe part of Spain to* reconquer hSr 
colonies^ because Spain, under such circomstaoces, can^ 
not bcf considered Buijurls.'Tbe Right Hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Canning) had isald, that Spain herself had 
a just right to make any attempts in her power ta regain 
her colonies,' but that this country wtJuld not suffer a 
third party to luferfere. Now, If Spain wereperfofrtl^ 
af liberty, th^re'was tiothtng fn the- lawof ^utioDs kr 
pre»renlKer frbm availing herself of the'feid of^a third 
party; oi^tlie otAier hand, if sheivere notsuijuris^if she 
w^retind^r the control and- dominion of France, the 
mean'il'Wbfch might be taken to reconquer her bolonie?, 
thougft'osttynsibly theeffortsofSpaio., wbuld io.effectbe 
the^effoHs of tiie' Holy A I Ha nee.- ^HejihoaldJ^an^ wi^hedr 
that his Majesty's Ministers should haVe ''^bne a step 
furrtiie^ri«Yid?hai^e,*fft the fade of t4ve ^orld, declared 'that 
Great' B4*itaid v^otlld infot permit any saooours to proceed 
from OffT'Spafft aerok^ the oeeait; for the subjugrnlion of 
the Sbutlr A n^rlcan States, white the. Armies of Frane^ 
remained In* the' Peninsula [Hear; hear ?5v •*-«* iFranco 
withdraw her army and abatidon Spaiti;and.ftben it wiU 
remain-to be- seen whether the latter -pdsseslsed the 
remotest chfence of reborefing'« her* tloraiiiion' on 
the Amertcan ContineHl.*' The Powers < coristitating 

• the Holy Alliance had so idng dec^fved us, that ntoe, 
in his ophvion, could longer confide In their a^uranoeis 
1>iit those who were willing to be deceived. T^e language 
•of this country ought ta»be, ** We* have been bheated by 
your professions^ You fcrarire deceived U9 under false 

j pretexts, and our conv-itrtion is, that your wordr is not to 

I be depended upon.'* H»' knew tbere^wevet «Hdn6rable 
Gentlemen so sensitive^ a^ to fear that Any soeh avowal 
on the part of thiscountrylw-oitld lead to war^ -He must 
own that he was not disposed to believe In the probability 
ofany such result. These Powersweretoqhtaslly engaged 
in recruitingtheirfinancesto allow any sttWiapprehensiofa 
to have effect j th^y were too anxious* terestore, by the 
aid of British capital, their dilapidated 'resources. We 
might with the fullest effect, bavt made theinosst^xpliclt 
declaration. 'But he-did believe that infouror fiveyears 
hence. When those financ^l embarrbsanients: tehall hare 
disappeared, then Great Britain wiii^.peihapsr, have to 
ctintend against those very pTrBcipics'whioh-iiave now 
been successful against Spain; / lift the vie^r heiiad taken 
of the question, he had rtot eonSned himself to any partial 
or narrow consideration of our own knmedialteiateregls; 
he had argued as it effected the grektiand pexmameet 
interests of the civilised wiarkl. ^The>objeet of: -that 

I despc^tio eonfederacy was to destroy.i^&ry InatitutioD 

8 
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that lifted rioan tip to a superior natuxe, aad redtt<^e blm 
toihe lerel of the brote. '< ConsoieotiaiB g«nerifi humaQj 
abolere arUtrabanttir^ linpulsisiQsujpar sapjefttiae profea* 
sbribos,' atque oAifti bona arte in exiluio] act& ne quid 
vnqHaoi honestum occurreret''{bear, bear, bear !j. Every 
feeling due tDDui" own ictierestg, tp ouranoieiit gilory^ to 
tbe happiness of the world, called upon ua to oppose 
aacfa a system, and, by so doiaig, we sboald not fiiil to 
ebtiiRi, as we should deserve, the lasting gratitude of 
the posterity of all nations [hear^ hear !J. The noble 
Lord c^oneitided witb moviag* ^ That there be laid before 
tbe House ropier ^ all coumBnioations referring to 
the eyacnatfoo of <Spai« by the Frencb Army." 

Sir ROfifiRI' WILSON expressed his solicitude to 
oS^r bimself to the aotiee ^ ihe Hoase on a question 
of the bighest importanae to tbe foreign polwy of Great 
Britain, iArohiA^ ttie deareet interests of ten milijoos of 
SpSEniardSf tiftdeollaterailif affeotin^ the future happinass 
of several miUions ef the people ofPortugai^ With that 
ittTpi^BHdn of its importance, be rose, to support the 
Kiiiie Lord (jRolsel) dlfferiilg,howe%'ejr) in some points, 
p#rsdad»d that the prottiulgatioa of suob^ sentiments as 
ih6§6 which fetJ from turn, must prove of the greatest 
value, not ailbne to the peoplie of Spaip^ but'to jUiose of 
ev4ry naiiett wfaoseindepefndenoeandliberties wereeom- 
pn^mised by'tfae suoeess of tbe uopHueipIed aggressioii 
i>f Frailee. Of tbat atrooiousagegression^ it wasvsonpe oon- 
sotAtionio think that ip subject ofaireecopiotry ventured 
to be a defender. JEven success wbieb, in too many 
instances^ wi» li^oat totetteauate ertee, had, in this oase 
toly added horror nud^tformity to the original offencek 
It wmA imp#68ibl^^-^^f (err ibe preo£i tbe <}over|Euneat of 
France bad tme^uivooatty givea of its poUcy-^Hiftor tbe 
aTowiefl IntbntJblis of the Holy AUkmpo-^it was import 
sibte^ hetbotaght»tihat ft BrftislY£la4esa)an could be found 
wko did' not view With jealoMsy aod alarm the military 
occupation of Spain« Foe hie^ part, ho oonsidered that 
tH!c^<||tatitm asa4ieaf)daltO'the.ebai«oierofGr^at Britian ; 
jsmi that at leaM tbe Miaiateirsof tbe Crown were boiand 
to afford to Partiaiti^nt the fullest oxplanajtioo on a 
iifnestioti so Intimately eouoeoted with our dearefitJn^ 
tefrMs. The Noble Ldrd (^R«s^i) bad j«stly observod 
thai we slwotdd havi^ declared broadly to the SpaoJsb 
djrdvemnbent, tfaatnoititerferQiioe woubd bealio^ped with 
'8oq1h A'iberiea,£o.)oi«[g as the an|if!e». of France remained 
m tbe hmnaofaL It Was an OAiSssion, wbiebi if the 
<^orres{:faonde»ee laid on (Hie T«tble bad siippUed» would 
baivo tAade tbe oeedtlet pofsited by itbe £rjtish £novern- 
vttent on that part of 4he quostion, highly satisfactory. 
He iregi^tted Uwt ofltission the more, io coosequeace of 
iiiiformatioli tfaot bo bad heard wkhin tbs laai tweaty-four 
hours, it had been cofnioonicated to bim iknt tbe 
S^amsb OoR^ernnfMit had pro<pesed to send aa Aoibas- 
sader to this donntry far the purpose of meeting the 
.depfuties f rOm tfae^oufb Atawrtean SUates, and eaioriQg 
iK'ithtbeminto aniArranlreiaont, wdththeviewofii^avaii^ 
for Old Spain ccmiliiinneial pneferencos. li that 4aforiaa- 
'tlen was tk-^i fooia4ed, be i4ionId consider «UQb W 
iirrangeme«ll "prejudicial to firitisfa inlere&ts* uabeoom- 
•i!Bg the chataeter of oiu* GroveiMUMeni to (aocede te, and 
IIMKst dssnepalahle io tbe "prmelplesocd policy ef tbe 
^ttuth AmerioMli CrovierMielita. It woa their duty to 
reMBocit thastilhey were o#ntefHiiiig».aiNk'OkN;ie for tboir 



own interests, but that« in the issue of that great 
struggle, the liberties of the other states of the world 
were involved^ For what commercial advantages did 
tbe Spiini^ib Government propose to itself by such aii 
arrangement? What, but tbe power to raise money, hi 
order to be enabled to pay France for tbe continuance 
of its troops to sulgugate its people ? Tbe inability to 
maintain that army frofii the wajit of /^sources on (be 
part of tbe Spanish Oovernmeni| tbougbi perhaps, a 
slow, was lii^ely to be an efficient remedy. But eveii 
that remedy would ,be prevented, if any *uch acrauge* 
ment with the South American States wad carried into 
effect upon the principle be had adverted to. If, on 
tbe contrajy, it was made tbe basis of any arrangement 
that tbe armies of France s)»>uld evacuate the Peninsula, 
sucban adjustment would be highly honorable. Ail that 
tbe people of Spaja domanded, was the power to 
regulate themselves* Reliored from tiie overwhetming 

Sower of tbe French army, ijf tbe people of Spain were 
eserviag of liberal institutions, they would obtain them', 
or ht aU events it was most nrooabte that the King 
would then fec^ hiKnselif under fne necessity ot fulfiiltn^ 
his ongagements to his subjects, ^or he could speak 
within the fullest authority— authority that needed only 
to be montioned in that House, to be received with tbe 
credit that bis distinguished reputation merited — he 
meant General Alava — ^that King FerdtnMd, when 
under no restraint, gratuitoiisty pledged himself to a 
general amnesty, avowing at the same time that he 
disclaimed all political proscriptioin any tindictive 
redaction, and ahovieall^ that ft was Ibis detecfflination 
to uphold all tbe pecuniary engagements of the 
Constitutional Government. Be went further, by 
declaring his readiness to ^accede to a Representative 
system, if such should appear to be tfa0 wish of the 
people of Spain* What Uien was the natural inference 
from such a statement? It was tjiis^ that the Govern- 
ment of Fridace alone jpre vented the Spanish fiJJng fro™ 
ful£Llljig his aote«in and spontaneous pledges. He 
(Sir R. Wilsoii)Velt U but justice to tho Rtght Hoti* 
Gentleman^ his Maiosty's Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
to declare that he believed no man more sjucere in his 
hopes that Spi^in wonld have been able successfully to 
resist the aggresaion of France. He gave hitti credit 
also for a ^eaire to preserve that alrlct ueutraltty wfaldi 
be professed^ whaleyer conduct othei' parties mi|^t 
have pursued* But in making those acknowledgttients, 
he (Sir Robert) heard with regret the Rigbjt Honorable 
Secretary assert, that Ihfe evacuation of $pa1n by the 
Armies of France, would be an eveht which, O^Aer 
existing circumstances^ he should deplorCi for the sake 
ofbamaoity. No man would go further thato be was 
incljued to restore peace apd tranquilttty to that 
distraeted country; but he would neve^ consent to 
purchase a temporary and partial benefit, at the sacrifice 
of the great, and permanent, and oomprehenslre 
interests, in which the bapoiness of tbe clvilUed world 
were involved (hear). As he atated before, it vra« 
tbepresejioe of the Freneh Army that prevented that 
goneral amnesty which tbe King ot Spain had promised, 
and which woold to Spain be the best guarantee of 
returning peace. In tbe alternations of human events, 
Iwiflliajnity was Aot always a pacific quality-^it aometim«» 
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assumed, ao(i oecewarUjr fWHwed, a belligerent elia- 
racler. To the people pf Speia we owed everv 
measure of relief »bat their misfortunes needed, and that 
our power enabled os to afford 

We owed it to the acknowledged and ancient polipy of 
thi8 country, to recover that influence which hadjso 
long existed. Spaiju free was the natural ally of Great 
Britain [hear, hear T]. Spain enslaved could find no oth^ 
connexion but 19 the armaof France [hear !]. He (Sir R.) 
had gfven the Jli^ht Hon. Secretary full credit for th^ 
sincerity of the intentions towards Sj]^ain when the o^i^i^ 
agff re*5sjon pf the Freqch Govemm^jajt was ahojat to h^ 
carried in tp effect Us ppujd not, hiowever, eixtep4 his 
approval to the. poJiw thlit W9M -acted upon by his 
Majesty's Goverjimeqf at ViejroM. He knew well that 
tiiere existed, both in the Ar|stocr«cgr i^n4 In the cocb- 
niercial classes, a predojrninatjng ppjnion that no coarse 
ought to be taken which might possibly involve tjius 
country in war. Some there were who felt indispiose^ 
to the Spanish Constitution^ heouise they eonoeiv^ it 
not caleu^ted fof periD|»nence (fofsi the want of a seoopa^ 
Chamber. There was another, and be believed the 
prevaOing party, who, iho«^ghlioslile t^ the aggre^don of 
tiie Gorerj^ment of France, and nat disinclined to i^Slet 
thepiiAishxhen^ iX 4i?served, yet were still apprebepal^^, 
that if Orea^ Britan Xn^ctrposed^ France would ^veheep 
thrown into a revolufionary attitude and the safety lof 
the Bourbons endangered [lifitar, hear, hear !]. Th^r^ ^ 
anotlier course of policy wWob, h^ppUy for Sf>aAn4|ild 
for oar ow^ repwtation, tihis country oiigb^hai;^ jpurj^wd 
at Verona, and which he (Sir Rotwt) ;a;as prc^are4 tP 
prove would have hc^ .«ifec«uaK We iwlght iiaw prp- 
tested without any mu^aee against i\\e prinoijpAes mi 
which tJieHolj- AlUanw had firoposed to apt, I'^eaemli^ 
to ourselves the jj^ht eif subsequently faking ihat^soiiRse 
which our own sensp.iO' du;^ indioa^ted Xh«w,(haar!.]. 
That fjours^, he was ^irepaned to cautend, w^Qwld ba^ 
been effeqtual. And why^ Blec^n^e if Engl^^d ^ad ©ot 
avowed a detemuied i^eutrality— if she r^se^rved to 
her^^elf tbepowwriifitaki^g any oojurse of Mr inteiH^ats 
Avarranted,>after aiieh&d entered.the protast agfaipst jUie 
priincipl^ the Holy JUliance wonld h»ve faid(torted [J>^r, 
hear^ hear g. Ijhey knew very well,.tha,t IdQjBfdiit S^W^n 
was disposed to pi:ev;eat the ce^i7,fitiqn of their ^iewi*, 
there was scarpely an .inhabitant crf,(hertwflny euvmt^ies 
from the Niemenio the Adriatic,4bat v^ould bfrve rMlii^d 
under its ^tand^rd Jhev, 4ictftr !1. The King ^f JRranee 
was persuaded thai be owed >Ws T|M;Qne rto^the Rmne 
Hegent; he was indebted also to his.good p^eASure fyi 
the contionancedif it. But wht^n.onfoe t^hIU^U n-ftptrftHty 
was avowed, from that moment alUtbeir#i%w vanished 
— *fTom ihat moment the J>ipoU qf tiie Cpn^^i^qt felt 
themselves freed from every difficulty.. Then it w«ms that 
France , proceeded to combine 4n their att^ upon ;tbe 
Spanish people a maritime laud a. military .ci^C^pefittion 
—then it was that blockading^squadrons wevesent 9giiii|st 
the ports of Spain Jhearvbcar 5],— .that'Cadi35,]Barqelotta, 
and Ahcaot wete shut wp. He.woald pvitiit taany l4ord 
of the Admiralty Jn that ;House to «f^,>wb0tber Jf Gr^at 
Britain had suspended her fdepbratiop lof rneotfKlity, a 
Riqgle frigate would have ventured out .of-anyiofthe 
port* of France i[hear, hear^hear !] ; muqh less have 
CoDimanded the Gut of Gibr^ltai^, >Qax4i9g erery^vess^ly 



I EngUfh Of otherwise, tbfttwerepiirsoiiigthdiFdesiiiiatieqi. 
The moment the word neutrality eaeepod the Britiafa 
Minlitry* tbe^ H w40 thi»t the Kmg of Spain had 
dete.rn^iped to thro^ hiqo^lf into the arns of France, and 
.that the treasons of Abjshah MprillOi and Bollasteroe, 
w^r9geMf afed^ Ff om that uofortain&te moment also, dis- 
mw d^spi^d^ii^^iiddtspahry pervi|d6dtheGi>varnmeQt 
and lurmii^p of Spate [heufi bear I], He kMw ft had been 
said. that th^ GpiMtitptiopid piuriy'Of SpaiiE, .consisted 
o^y of » small Irdctiopal part ^( Ihft popolatiMi.-^FlHr 
thc^sidrppfthe^i^ilip^i be would gnoitithypatfaetically 
yet it WAS i» be ^0f o|l#(^d, that if it was that firactipaal 
partp it comyrebiind^ all Uu$% was iNiHghtened, patrkitio, 
mteUiiff^i, ^^4 . iwfoble ia S)^hi. Whatwer mwe the 
/aufits of the^GpMtftetiofiii QoirernfDient,>and lie didiKit 
appe^ tiheiff MAtfrad^ooate in idlits0ieasnres, yei their 
.efforts ptr^yted Ihatithf^ posaeased hearts whic^ irjoaJified 
(heiQ to preside 4>rer the Institntion of a free state. 
4knother objeciUi0« wiis impiited to them oa the score of 
Toliigkms hiMeviatee. lit was ime that cirei^mstancea 
-QompeUed tfenpn to declare an ezclu^re religioda, yet 
Ibejie iwas jdotjawmn «mmg«t them ^o vi^as not perwaded^ 
th#t psoUtieal Ireedom 0mM ipot ejisk wiChon* natigioos 
itoleni^tioA^ tt w»s f^fis coprictloofthalarined ihesQiiirch 
of FmiMDte i^WASi the free inatilutioiis of Spaiar-^itwas 
ttm aiKeffiSAoi-wbirh tIM intoleHunt PriesthMd islt thai 
^y^e ibuHb m4 vigiailjr 4^ the neUgiens crosade against its 
jAdfupedDdfenOeu . Thieo<^raoy .tihey deter«iiiied was to tw 
riMJfK^imed m ^fM^n* fAMrlhatfMirpose.tjhieiunfortaiiate 
^mpeiior f>{ifimimmm induced 4o Jnii^rfere-rr^ i^hait 
pu np ai c )the gpfj^wr ^lle»ind«r* bo matter .what .Us 
owja mligjons dieelMris^, (was, mm JMpetted do .dictate, 
beoiknaejhie kMW ftt¥it'Wb«re^er Abe patheiio Religion 
f»'^;0)cdMaiivjeIy ;dni|i}iQaiktiiit wis a Miost.eacieoft ifi8t|fsi>- 
mmd in ^aohtifig<ni>t laiione ithe>mifidsliyt Um pevaoiia 
!pf jilts jKotskfi^ .[il9tr> fbesar!}. Bat'he^wied thai the 
(ConatituttemlJ^fltnty was ithaiifraGtittniiltportion of tibe 
pioapleietf fjpain^wJkii^fSfimeMSQnied. itshiiitoryyrfixnn 
Yhe tegipfomg rtfi Atie eub^ieision (oS the Conetitiitioi], 
^pfTo^edibAt it WHS isupponted by a viery vOonsideraUe 
'bQdy«of ^he .^piini^ nation. Itwas maintaiinedfbyML 
)aFnOiy qMcQ^OO men. It was^asoented to, )b8Qan9e>it was 
tdemanded^by 4he ^people, .by ^.reluotaot Kiiig. tWhea 
)At talked % /a ifo«eig» army, it ticoupied an army of 
iQOiQOD'men forfoigbt months to isUhvei!t it. Butpaboifte 
)all it:i)equiredtthe iotriigfiesiof the Confodararted Tjiurimts 
ffiitf £offQpe|>and tfinimilUdnsof goMsitabejexpcindedhefQre 
ills tnstitiiJUofis were rdcattoyed. *Biit if ithere Mmahwd 
•a dofibftiofyitH *atreqglh, the \y»fj existing atate^ofiSpain 
wfis ^tbe imost nnquejBtionable ^ proof .|hear, !]. U the 
*£kiQs|ittttiooahpRrty vWnneihakiMmloiii^ 
oenieiit tbatf rapee ^QOQlidwed iher amies, and itkat its 
vdespotic flag w«^fdn0«i»meHeryitbrta?ss.Q€:thefPenin8nla 
[heWs rhear!]. }He iw^aimt onistof "those dflfendaraiof 
the Spanish people wmbo jwastpvop^ned toatate,'thfitJn 
rtbi$ir;4efenoe tof tiheir couptny they had^eniithd^beip- 
iselvBs :to:tbe Admjrattnn cff tmanhin^-^rror avan that they 
:had satisfied all itbe !h<^es 4hat the dbaracter pf the 
atrii^^le .had indued many to foam. JBut >he did 
fe^l thatit.warof importaiKi^eTthat tbeinrcqimtiitiouahonld 
fndt^bemndasevv^ly (depfeQiated. It was io>b6fbpnie 
Jn mind, that the rSpanish >peoplq, at the itime irfitho 
jFvench mTasionf were .not In ^a state of anarobj^that 
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ttay weresubjiected to a Government to which tliey had 
eolnlsted th&ir;prroteotiOHv ' * :'* » 

That the Cfar^rnmetit On whi<?h they depended did 
not discharge its duty; hd w«§ prepared to admit. They 
had left thematidh in a state of "- naked he$8 and 
httpoverishment. Thi^y had unhapptiy promoted the 
Nobility bymafcing* war.on it»'prlvil0gre8iand exaspe- 
rated the Church ^ a diminution lof the titheB to onfe 
lialf. w In making these charges he did not attributis to 
Ibem ..any bad motive; but the etfectiii were* itUi^t 
nnfbrtunate to Spain. Nay, they qoHPfelled with that 
rery army which had e^tab!)«beH*>the Success ot Hhe 
constitutional > system. :.T*>ey' d^^'<that t» quiet' the 
alttrms of Frrinde— they did so; ubd«¥' the fallacious but 
. honest hope of . disarming-' the jeklbttsy^of the Holy 
Alliance., They aeted, also, under tbat, itf' their case, 
tnistaken impression:, thatarstandingjatimy^as intrtiical 
to liberty (he«r, ihear). Perhaps he could iiot give a 
better description : of the feeling <hat actuated tile 
Spanish people, than by describing that spirit df which 
he was a witness, in the Isle r>f Cad«s, just previous to 
7t8 fvurrender: That' Me, comprehending a circum- 
ference of 25: mJle-va posidoti 'that would require a 
defence of 25^000 'men, was d^ended against the 
^besieged army of Frtincfe and its blockading squadron, 
after Itfte capture <of the Trocadero*, by not more than 
9,700; . There wa<^ niot a pallisado drove — not a 
obevaux'de frise: laid-^not vnore thab 15 dollars in the 
military. chest, and'.soanr^^ely fiv^ cannon fit for selrvice ; 
and yfet on^Uhe' day of' the bombardment there, was 
xnanitested 'not the slightest alarm amongst the popula- 
tion.- >Men, Wurmen, and ehlMren evinced the greatest 
love, of comilryj and exasperation against the unprin- 
•oi)>led Invadevs^ No aspersion 'was more unjust than to 
' charge tfaid Spanish people with the want of firmness. 
They were'capablb iof displaying the- highest^qualities, 
of feeling- the most g&nerous' excitements, and of 
!8obmitting to:the mosti^vene privations ('hear, hear.) 
.There was fetlso^ another charge against them, which it 
<^ertainly requhred' an explanation to remove. He 
alluded to the deposition of King Ferdinand' at SevHlie. 
Taking that circumstance abstractedly, he was ready to 
' admft that to depose & Monarch for thre^ days; and then 
': restore him, looked very like an act of insanity. But he 
spoke with the high authority of General Alava, wh^n 
he assured the House thart that very act which had 
called forth such sarcastic remarks, was the very 
salvation of the i life of Ferdinand. It was at the 
. moment when thb suspicion 'wris generally felt of his 
' iatentioa to reni<>te'hiini«elM6 the French-army; and 
* when under the iDoreased^ii^atron; it was the' general 
conviction of every niah ofiifiyfloen-ce, that if any body 
of armed men presented' ^thMi^ives/ it would 'be 
impossible to prevent >a ^anigufnary^^act of vengeance. 
And yet*that very measure, Tesorted to for the very 
^purpose o£ sdvifig his Qfe^^was madd the unjustifiable 
/pretext for proscription and exile. What confidence, 
• iben^ he'wonld ask, doUld be placed in the assurances 
' of tbe firdvernment of France, which sanctioned and 
.' encouraged SQch acts of oppression and cruelty? • What 
depeikleiice- should we repose 'in a Grorernment Which 
basely denied its purposes,- and refased every offer 
whic^. thisK<coiintry had' made of mediation? What 



clahn for confidence could France have in this country 

when we recollected that he who commanded its army 

in Spain, the Duke of Angooleme, by a Violation of all 

those honorable feelings, the breach of which consigned 

the offender to the detestation of niankind--poosigned, 

he would sa^', because he could have prevented it, the 

] gal Fan t; theVpatriotic, but unfortunate Kiego, to tiu» 

tJeaffold (lipftr, hear hear.) It was to the personal 

cbnV^^.of llifijj:o that the King himself owed hU life ; 

and'/hotwithsistiinding the pains taken to cast obloquy 

'^h the character of that ^reat man, his name would 

live among those xvho had fallen in the cause of 

civJlization and homariity ; while the name of Angou- 

leme and the Murderers of Riego would be handed 

down to the latest posterity with execration (hear, 

heaO. It hrid ^been said ; that 'ft iego was guilty of 

cr'oerty, brtt' that was not the fact. If it was, the 

Firench wbujd not ha\e be6tislow,to publish it; nor 

-would the Spdnish Governm'^nif b^ remiss in selecting: 

su^b instances as would placie it beyond doubt ^ but the 

whole T/as a gro^s caluTrfny,''dc5dgned to miisrepresent 

the charhcfer of a'Hero and a'Patript. He hoped, that 

the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr Canning), instead of 

credititig siieh storle's, or permitting his mind to be 

Influenced by ^tioh impressions^ would remember the 

character which (hfs country ought to hold, and adopt 

means for placing her in that 'static:; whi^n t^lie had ;i 

right to assume amofag the Governments of Europe, 

The object of that great confedeVftcy'cbuld no longer 

bel a secret ; the House and the world mujit be aware, 

that it was lo establish despotism iu'Enrope^ and check 

the civilization • and improvement of mankind— to 

establish a domiriiftn over aU'States, ahd exercise that 

dominion to the injury and enslavement of the human 

species.' He would now proceed to notice some points 

which, as they referred personally to' himself, he could 

not approach without some feeling of .anxiety. He had 

hitherto refrained fr6m noticing the transactions of last 

year, in which' he was himself concerned, not that he 

shrunk from the most opeti avowal of the conduct he had 

adopted; but because tewas unwilling to force himself 

prematurely on the public attention. Even the puhlic 

Wrongs and private calamities which he suffered, 

became tolerable, under the consc!o\is rectitude of his 

\ motives. But now that this question was regularly 

before the house, he owed it to his .bwn feelings, and to 

the feelings of those in. any way conected wifh him, to 

state' how the matter stood. Wheii an attempt was 

madeto misrepresent and to defame him, he considered 

that he was bound, standing as he did in that Houic, 

upon a perfectly eiquality with aiiy other member, to 

rejielihe chArge, to meet the Cfi^fumny, and Vindlcnfe ! is 

honoi* (hear, hear).' For this Jltirposc it wonld l-e 

tiecesfeary-lliat li& shoujd mate a short statement of Ir> 

proceedhft^s,' calling, in this first instance, upon eveiy 

Hon. M^tffbe^ to put his hand upon his heart, and say 

whether he would not feel pride, as well as regret, in 

resisting and' exposing 'Oppression, though *he mi^ht 

regtet the necessity of becoming the historian of hi> own 

achievements [hear, hear, hear !]. The insignia uljich 

•he had reel v*ed from the different Governments of Europe 

were conferred upon him, for services which (liey had 

repeatedly ttdktio^tedged. The first order with w±ich 
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he wa» ptmdniBdvms tlm Qrd^r'of Maiitt Theri^. It 
was given him by the) Emperor of Aostrfa, as a reward 
for the part wfaicb he iiad taken In an enterprise, ^e 
briiliancy and success df which bad perhaps never^be^n 
excelled as a military acbieyenient. On that oecaslon^ 
tiie Emperor of Aostria, having advanced with a smaM 
party,' found himself with his little detachment in' the 
pre^nee of two divisions uf the enemy, who cut hinyoff 
from the main body. While in that* ^tuation advices 
came from GreneralOtto, thai all was in danger of being 
lost, if the Bmperor/was not rescued immediately. The 
cavalry, with whom he (Sir R. VV.) was stationed, rushed 
forward to the charge, and the enemy's infantry, after 
a rain attempt at reaistance, were overpowered. The 
8:reat proof of the success of this operation was, that the 
Kmperor was rescued. The Emperor ordered a medal 
to be struclL shortly afterwards, which he gave, together 
with the Order of Maria Theresa, to all the officers 
engaged, and he had the Emperor's letter in his possession 
which accompanied tlie medal and the Order. The 
letter reqnested that he would acce p t of both, as memorials 
of the approbation and lasting gratitude of his Majesty. 
The next Order was that of St. George of Russia, which 
was conferred on him by the Emperor in the field. Upon 
tiie same occasion^, the Emperor took off a Grand Cross 
which he wore, and invested him with that order with his 
own hand, Lord Stewart being on the field at the time. 
Subsequently, he had the good fortune to be the first 
person who mounted the parapet of a battery, in the 
presence ol the Emperor of Austria. Whilst breasting 
tlie battery, he happened to lose the Order of Maria 
Theresa, and the Emperor having understood the cir- 
cumstance gave him the order ag^n accompanied with 
repeated assurances of his favour and gratitude. The 
next order he received was the Red Eagle of Prussia, 
and he was anxious to make an exception in favour of 
that Monarch, to the olMcrvations which he might feel 
himself called upon to offer against others. Again, at 
the battle of Leipsic, when on the second day the Piussiatf 
Army was separated from the Russian and Austrian, he 
was concerned in dispossessing the French of an advan- 
tageous post, and the Emperor was pleased to express 
his approbation again in the presence of Lord Aberdeen, 
the British Ambassador ; and to follow up his favours 
by giving him an advance of rank. At Antwerp, too, 
the Emperor and the Grand Duke Constantine said 
something, which it was not necessary to repeat at 
present ; but he woald leave it to that Honse to say, 
whetherhe haddoneany thingto forfeit these distinctions 
in the ealimation of any candid man. What was the 
amount of infamy of which he had been guilty^ that eould 
justify the proceedings adopted against him? Was it for 
connecting himself with the cause of freedom — was it 
for wiahing and endeavouring to defend the indepen- 
dence of nations — for advising and promoting, as far as 
he was able, union and concord between all parses — 
for saving many families, and acting not as a friend to 
anarchy and encroachment, but at the express invitation 
of the King blitiself to undertake the command of the 
army > Such were his crimes, and he would appeal with 
confidence to the Honse, the country, and the world, 
whether^ tliough the Allied Sovereigna had taken the 
insiguia f rdm hjb breast, they had sueraeded In stamping 



ahame upon his bi^dw? [hea!^,hear, hfearl]. With respect 
to the Order conferred on him by the King of Portugal, 
it was in consequence of the cruel and ungenerous 
treatment he had received that he determined to resign 
h himself. Accordingly he did so, but he wasaMonis<hed 
to see it stated in an English paper, some lime after, that 
he had been deprived of the Order, and the letter of the 
King of Portugal reclaiming it as referred to* the letter 
being ante-dated two days, fOr the purpose of depriving 
the act of its voluntary appearance. He might appeal 
to a Noble Lord to confirm this statement, but he 
would not do so;- his own declaration was enough. 
It was far from his wish to adopt any severity of 
language towards the Sovereign of Portugal, whom he 
considered as a man ^ more sinned against than sinning ;" 
but unhappily his Minister had persuaded him, in the 
case to which he alluded, to sign his name to a fallacy 
and a fraud. As to the seizure of his children by the 
Mayor of Calais, he would submit to the House whether 
it was not natural*, that, as a* father, he should feel the 
insult given to female* children? France had done 
this, as a memberof the confederacy, at the ia«tafit that 
the children were stepping on board. He understood 
that the defence made by the French Government was, 
that they had received mformation of a design bein^ set 
on foot to make the children the bearers of some secret 
correspondence. As the reason thus avowed implied 
that there was fcome secret correspondence going on, 
he thought it but right to assure them, that he was 
concerned in no correapondence which he was not 
willing to have published to the whole world. But the 
motive could not have been that which was stated. If 
it was merely to prevent the conveyance of papers, 
they might have done that by searching the children 
while they were in the hotel ; but insult was the 
object ; and as a proof that it was, he could inform the 
House that a female attendant upon his daughters was 
expressly excepted from the search to which they wc^re 
exposed. It was one of the most unjust, abieet, 
unmanly, and base transactions that ever was counte- 
nanced by a Government. At the same time, if the 
French Government had made the smallest apology for 
their conduct, he would be one of the laat men in the 
country to allude to it in this public manner, and he 
thanked the Right Honorable Gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
for the spirit and conduct with which he had acted on 
the occasion. 

On the question being put, and no person rising to 
speak, there was a short pause, and strangers were 
ordered to withdraw. Before the Gallery eonld be 
cleared, however, 

Mr. Secretary CANNING rose, and spoke to the 
following effect :— Natnrnlly, Sir, I feel some surprise 
that the Honse should he called on to decide the 
question, before any reply has been offered to the 
Motion of my Honorable Friend, particularly after the 
menaees and threats of bringing forward an effective 
proposition, to the support of whteb, one hapless 
Motion has been sacrificed — ^and sacrificed so com- 
pletely by all its promised supporters, as not to Jeave 
either ashes or bones, or anj other memorial,, of its 
nnfortunate existence. There was no copffidjBration 
and respect lor the tietim over the way (LordNuj^nt) 
8 
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wtK» bad beep ^voted on t^ eltiur 51/ |vi« 4>9«ntf y.; 
nothing: wai* 4o be. done either in-doors or 9^ of dopris, 
}>eoauiie it wa^Uiougbt not* prudent ^ break ^e .effeet 
of tbe impresiOD now tobe produced , by apydiver^ion 
of the forces eppoaite, or any double Motion (hear» 
particularly frodn. Lord J* Ruseell). I waa taught, Sir» 
to tepect a great debate, and is tbe Motion of the Noble 
Lord to end xvhere it now i»j a^nd the Amendment of 
iny Honorable Friend to pasa without :a struggle? 
t did not expert to aee this di^poaltion in the Houae, 
and did noteupposel should see thia third motion of a 
serie^-^rnnt theJast perhaps — to take away tbe recorded 
approbation of the HousCf settled and confirmed by the 
opinion of the-country in favor of the Government, 
treated in tlie same way as the two former. We all 
recollect. Sir, thaiatithi&lime last year, the. Honorable 
Gentlemen opposite aiso were eager to bring. the 
Government to tria^ — tbe -debate was* brought on under 
the- most vaanguine- hopes ^of victory^ triumph -after 
triumph waapredicted-^andafter the d^y of battle never 
was^ihere seen such a defeat. Exitoaergo iMe est. 
'^iide, blushingiglory, Jhidoy PultowaV d^^y." 
There dees not exist,! iSir, in therwhole records of Par** 
liamenij so • complete ' a defeat, even aa.^ i^pg^ment ; 
search'WhereyouwiU, Slrtyon^will^never fipd a, defeat 
one thousandth partsO;. great as this, C4>^paced to the 
antieipatifon . of sueeess with m which tbe c^jatest was 
begun, -^ir, on that oocaaion. the., general course of 
poTrcy pursued by the'^Government received the appro- 
bation pf rthia House. Jn this Session: It iba.^ be^o the 
phject^f the:gentlemen opposite- lo do awny the value 
of tbatvapprobation; motion after- motion. bas be^o 
broiiight on^^arta of ihe -oonduct Jbad.beeQ. fixed «n to 
do away this approbation, without opposing the genecal 
vdte.of last Session. Tbe Noble Lord opposite brought 
fotward' his 'motion for certain papers, as an attack ,on 
pari Qf' the eystem,.and ^he was left in the melancholy 
pitigbt- i-bave already ^described. To-night the Noble 
Lord opposite, selects «aother part, intending probably 
toisuirer a similar disaater. If he meant in the l^ginning 
ofhis speech^to-atateithirt kwaanot.for the interest of 
this <2onntry that France <dhoiiId take possession of 
Spain— 4ie stated only a eelf-«vident proposition. It 
never ha84Men,rand* never will be, the true policy of 
ibis coutLtry* to allow of any such possessiop. But the 
reifil >prop08ition meiint by the ^Noble Lord is this: 
"When the House decided that it was not right to 
undertake Ihe* war, they must have tsontemplated the I 
possible occurrence of 'Spain being'Occupied by France. 
'Thelqeestion then, is, if under any circumstances, or 
any chance, the occupation of that country has taken 
:plaeev is it* not a- correct 40pp0^ition that the attack on 
Spain 'iwas made for no other purpose? If the Noble 
Lord^cotild make but tbia proposition, be might have 
some teason to call for the interference of the House. 
^If'tius is' not tbe -case, 'he can oply, as a general 
''prOpo$iti<Hi, appeal to -PaFliament to oonsider tbe 
«2ondttOt of Frai»ee generfilly ; «nd only on this general 
^eund*ooiuidbe^call'0.n Parliament to interfere. The 
miotiQn of the Noble Lord ought to bave been to address 
<i]ie'King<of -Fri^nce to withdraw his army from Spain. 
Tliiia wooid have brought tbe question to a tai4:ible 
ihaf>e. 'TJieJfpble.Lord'>.iiiotk>n ^mpM^,; endrhe «^ta 



out laJ^r^peeeb iby «t«tii»g IhKt QD.obnftdoBce can be 
placed in tbef^aavflfetncea .of jFrance, and .liien be.asks 
(be lb»«ae tOf#gnee toaniotuMi to get such .asfuraficeis* 
If the A^wraAoesAne worth nothing, why has tben the 
Noble Lord sunk beiow;biS'Own opinioA in moving for 
assHPaDoes;wfeiebi.hie seemed lo think unworthy of 
belief? The ti%iiestioii for ,ihe consideration of the 
Houae is, baa tbe :NAhie Jjiorid laid any Parliamentary 
ground for the prodnction of |>iipers'? As the case now 
atandsyhe j>refuotesithifctU)ene4ure.aiich papers, and I 
will canaeotto.argnetbe^questioii-'wvkh bim either way, 
that there are such, papers, «and that there are not. 1 
will suppose that. there might be:«ne, two -or .three 
assnraneea of France as to that ooeupatipn which has 
growjioutof ihe war^ and thatthese assurances actnaliy 
look forwacd to the moment when that oooupation shall 
cease. K they ^could be .produced, ^fHOuld not tht* 
NoUeLord say be was afrald<4be House must look for 
something better than them aaa security foe the evacua- 
tiop ? Suppose, then^ no sucb assurances have been 
given, because ;,none have been asked, thow shall I 
defend .myeelf? At. the outset. Sir, of 4his dispute 
between: France and Spain, it;wasstated, that we should 
preserve the character of .neutrals under, three condi- 
tions;, the first, was, that Portagal should not be 
attacked; the third (to .take them soinewhat . out of 
order), was, that there should be. no attempt toanterfere 
with tbe South American Colonies^ and the second of 
these conditions was, thieit Spain should . not be . military 
eiecufiied. Then, Sir, Ii^y, it was clearly stated- and 
no .man .wiio isr acquainted with the language of 
diplomacy will deny this — it was clearly stated what 
Wrould^ be. the, .consequence of .any breach of these condi- 
tions. Aidmitting, faiir, that one of the oondiUons Lave 
been passed over^ that itshould turn out that theCountry 
9nd: the Government have been duped, and sat quiet 
and at ease, there, will tben be some reason to argue 
that the Government baa been duped and cheated in the 
others. £ut if of the three conditions two bave been 
brought to. issue, and we can judge of the results ; if 
Portugal has remained unattacked^ if, in the docu- 
ments laid on the Table tbere is satisfactory evi- 
dence that the conduct *of J'rancfe Jias not violated 
tbe condition as to South .':&merica, i would ask, 
Sir, seeing two of .the conditions out jof the three 
have been observed, what right 'the iHonorable 
GentleoAan can bave to call on the Government for a 
prompt decision as to tbe third? Sir, might it not have 
happened three months ago, before the prospect of our 
affairs with South America was so far matured that the 
Government could produce the papers which have been 
laid on the taUe, that we might then have taunted wi th two 
of the conditions of our neutrality not having been 
fulfilled and then our arguments would have been much 
weaker than they now are r But now, Sir, I can appeal 
to the fulfilment of two- out of three oonditions, and I 
say that this gives me a right to -call on the House io 
repose confidence in me,, that.tfaoh.onor of the country 
wiH be carefully guarded .as to the tbird oondition; 
a&d I have a right, Sir,, to call on ihe House not to press 
forwards a pjrematore diaenssiOD. I think thls^^ Sir, 
partioiUaTly^ becaiise. facta prove and assurances prove 
that.Frjancciba&no 4]spoaitiop t0(0ocopy> Spain« J may 
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be lapjHiMd^ when I 4e<4i9re it, a very weak Qian, ready 
to be dapeil by every body, bat I do'dedate, botti^as H 
Minister and ati individaal, that I am satisfied Frauee 
\g most ajixipus to gi^e- up the oocnpatfon.' :I am tnoYe 
gatiflfied of this beings tb^ caise' than oottvinc^d Wits 
propriety. If it were -pdt inlbitny bands to deeidfe, I wttl 
not«ay that I shonld feeommend to mardh the Freheb 
army oattdf Spain, The^iSallant General has asked, 
i.«lvranoe to remain in possessibn of S|pain till the Jjiberal 
partyland the Constitution are restored? I say^in'^oiie 
jiebfie^^oakl to God she mighty juid, in another sensd, 
God forbid. Sir, she shonld. I say, Sir,«God forbid she 
hhouMy^beoansel look at the period to which thetGallant 
General >has-alluded, as fair distant ; but I say, "Sir, I wish 
France may'^remain In tliOiOeonpatfon^f^Spain tfHthat 
coubtry is tjnore restored to order. Whatever there' is Of 
peace io that tqv&ahd- divided eonntry^ Whatever there is of 
suspension of actnal Ksonflict, whatever there is of 
prevention' of aH the horrors of civil war^ is all owing, 
8ir, 'I am persuadM, to French influence, backed and 
supported by the Frencb army. Tins does libt^o away 
the brip^inal sin of Ttbe iniHision. 1 owe it, Sir io f'^raiice 
to gay, thon^b it willncvt repeat what I before said, that 
her original system was VitHous; still, Sir, I owe if her to 
gay, that ebon of every other extreme bat war, her con- 
duct bas been good. I am bound, Sir, as an honestknan, to 
gay that history does not tell of any army so-e^tensive 
as that 'Which France sent into Spain-^no, not'ieven of 
an allied army passing through the codntrjr of friends, 
which inflicted saltttle evil on the-country as thcTrench' 
army inflicted on Spain. Never, Sir, in this World did 
an army inflict so little mischief and prevfentso much. 
On this ground, Sir, I think we may ^confide in 4be dis- 
cretion of the French Government to 'Withdraw its 
army; andllbelicTe I m^y say, that the period fixed for 
that evaouation is shorter than even Ihe Honorable 
Gentleman opposite can roasobablyV oi- even po5«ibl,t 
hope. ?i. donot {hixik,'Sir,^itb some! of thc| Gentlemeri 
opposite, that the disposition of tbtf French force 1ii 
Spain gives 'US any cause Jto fear. The H'onoraible 
Gentleman who spoke last ^on that 9tdk has gh*en on 
this point, a. means of meeting the arguments of 'my 
opponents, which I. was not beibre aware of. Sir, it is 
to us of >peouliar importance that the harbours and portd 
of Spain should' not be .mttitarily occupied by France^. 
Bat the Honorable Gentletiian has stated that ft 
requires 25,000 men to garrison Cadis, and not half this 
foree — no, I believe, not a. fourth Of this force is ait 
present there. If this place were to be occupied 
militarily, then a much larger force would be necessary. 
Cadiz too was the root of that Constitntional party which 
brought about the late Revolution; it is a sort of rival 
capital which it is necessary to occupy io prevent civil 
war,, and to preserve peace. The occupation of Badajos 
has also. been selected as a proof that the occnpation of 
the country la to be permanent, lint I can state,^8ir, on 
the anthority.'Of-ibe most accomplished and consummate 
General of this age, that he should not oonsidei^ it safe 
to occupy one of these places without occupying the 
other, and the- occnpation' of Badajos is necesBary for the 
occupation of Cadis. 1 ask, now, if tbere is any thing 
iftthe oondnct of tli0 French wbiich diews any disposition 
to overor ol4.and govern. Spain P 



The charge which fs now made against the French is, 
thattlie'Sj^atliihtJcyvgrtihfieht'd'oes this, and does ifhat; 
th^aflita^ktyV'gra'to'tea;Mtid'tlrefknatical parfy is kept 
ddwtt." It is tefy'^irfguTiaV, Sir, ahd weir worthy the 
attention of the flouseV thht this pairty is now kept 
down by the French; They do hot oppress and insult 
the liiberab^— tlie' party against which they entered 
Spain to make war, and destroy; biit such changes 
have gone on, that those who were their enemies when 
they erifered Spain, now look on them as their protect- 
ors; they fihve changed situations, and the Constitution- 
alists look* to the French for protection, and the 
fanatical party wish them away. How long this may 
fbe so, it is impossible for any human foresight to 
predict. Already, Sir, a better system has begun to 
prevail in the Government of Spain, and when the 
time cOmes that it may be well safely left to itself, there 
will 'be no want of a disposition on the part of this 
Government to enforecf the observance of the third 
condltfoq^ and no want of will in France to withdraw 
her arniy/ greatly, no doubt, to the satisfaction of the 
Noble Lord. In what I have said of France, which 
may api^ear too favoriable to some Gentlemen, I declare 
I have only done what I conceive to be justice. On 
the mollon of the Noble' Lord concerning obr 
neutrality, I took no pari in the debate. But I can 
now say; that the greatest impediment to our neutrality 
was thrown in the way by the greatest stricklers for 
neutlr^iity. I will put the oasQ, Sir, of two heads of 
families disposied to agree with each other, and to 
preserve harmony between aft the branches of their, 
respective dependents ; and I will suppose, Sir, that 
^me of these dependents are continually representing 
the conduct of one of the heads of these families; even 
Whil^ they are always prating for the preservation of 
harmony, as*^ 'hefti^ outrageous, and violating all the 
kridWh and approved laws of society; and I will as?k, 
Sli'; If such conduc^t would riot tend to disturb that 
liarmony, arid destroy 'that heutrallty they pretend to 
wish pT^eserved, and guarded with such anxious care: 
Now, 1 Woiild put 'it to the feelings of^any man of 
honor, whether, if he found his professions of neutrality 
and gobd faith had been called in question, he would 
riot be disposed to go a Utile further than he had origin- 
ally intended, to prove his sincerity. I can assure the 
House, that amongst theTarious and conflicting interests 
which were involved in the late disturbances In Spain, 
the difficulties which the British Government has bad to 
contend 'with have been most imperfectly estimated 
[hear, hear!]. No man in this House could have heard with 
more i*edpect and sympaithy than myself the speech of the 
Honorable— -^I will call him my Honorable and Gallant 
Friend'; for although the forms of discussion exclude its 
exercise, I ean have no wish to disavow the sentiments 
of kindness and regard Thave always entertained for 
him |cheers]. But, without meaning to cast the slightest 
reflection upon my Honorable and Gallant Friend, I 
must assure him, that ariiongst the many difficulties which 
the Crovemnient has had to encounter', he individually 
waS'Oneof the greater iriipedlments to the observance 
of a strict neutrality. My Honorable and GuIIant 
Frierid formed in himself no small breach of neutrality, 
but H can assure the Hons^ that the Noble Lord 
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opposite (Lord J^ugenl) was a mosrt enormoua breach 
(roars of faHgliler).. 1 well know how strange it may 
appear iu tlio^ times of modern liberty to dir^ot tbe 
attenfioo of the House to authorities which, may be 
considered obsolete ; but I should wish to read to the 
House an extract from the writings of an emiaeni 
writer on the law of niitions; and in limine I wish to 
apprize them that it Is not a Bynkershock, It mav be 
necessary tliat T should explain what I mean by a 
l^ynkershock. I remember that some few yeaps back, 
H very important discussion took place In this Btouse^ 
upon which occasion my Honorable and Learned 
Fribnd opposite (Sir J. Mackintosh) quoted, in support 
of the opinions he advocated, the authority of a name 
(a more modern authority than that of Vattel,- which I 
mean to cite) and I recollect I was very aR-xit^us to 
discover whether the favorite author of my Learned 
Friend was speaking the sentiments of the States of 
Holland, to which he was Secretary, or was deUvering 
his own abstract opinions. However, in some short 
time after,, I laid my hands upon the work, and to nriy 
astonishment I found that they were merely the opinions 
of the wtiter, and that the practice of the States to which 
he was Secretary, was quite the other way (hear, hear.) 
So thcit henceforward, whenever I find a maa who 
lectures upon the policy of a State, and puts forward his 
own individual opinions instead of the laws of the 
country which ho professes to expound, I think, I 
shall invariably cull him a Bynkershock (a laugh). 
Now, Sir, hear the opinions of that eminent Jurist, 
Vattel, to whom I have already alluded. He says, 
<' As nature has given to 'men the right of using force, 
only when it becomes necessary for their defence, and 
the preservation of their rights, the inference is mani- 
fest, that since the estabfisbment of political societies, a 
right so dangerous in its exercise no longer remains 
with private persons, except in those kind of rencon- 
tres where society cannot protect or defend them. 
In tbe bosom of society, public authority decides all 
tlie drOerences of the citizens, represses violence, and 
checks the insult of revenge* If <a private person 
intends to prosecute his right against Che subject of a 
foreign |)ower, be may apply to tbe Sovereign of bis 
adversary, «r to the Magistrates invested with public 
authority.; and if he is denied justice by them, he is to 
have recourse to his proper Sovereign, who is obliged 
to protect him. It would be too dangerous to give 
every citizen the liberty of doing himself justice 
against foreigners, as every individual of « nation 
might involve it in a war^ And how could peace be 
preserved between nations, if it was in the power of 
every man to disturb it ? A right of so great moment^ 
the right of judging whether a nation has a real cause 
c^f complaint ; -whether its case allows of using force, 
and having recourse to arms; whether pradenoe 
admits, and whether the welfare of the state demanii^ it : 
this right, 1 say, <;an only belong to tbe body of the 
nation, or to the Sovereign, its representative" (hear, 
hear!). Now, in other times, I should not have felt it 
necessary to support this opinion by refecence to 
a ilbority ; but it was satisfactory to be able to produce 
a'ltbarity when the principle is disputed. Here we 
have tbe Sovereign on the one hand,. and the bo4y 



of the people on the other, i^edged by PatrUanient to 
the observance of a rigorous neutrality; (hear, heapy 
hear.) I do not wish to introduce into the diecussioD 
any teohnical niceties <>f law, but. I would joat soppose 
ouriielves phioed in the sitoaiiOfi^ of a Foreign Power 
which had received assurances of strict neutrality; 
andlejt us then oontoider what we should have felt 
poder similhr circumstances/ There was France with 
90 armed force in the Spanish territories ; a distui- 
guished indit'idual. arrives* upon the .Spanish shores, 
from a nation whote King had pledged himself to strict 
neutrality between the BetMfferent Fiiwerft, which 
pledge was sanctioned by Pariiamisnt^ This individual 
arrives with sentiments of avowed hostility, and 
announces that he shortly expectfCd to be joined by an 
army of 10,000 men. To be sure, Sir, we all very well 
know that the 10,000 men were not likely to join their 
supposed leader ; but let us only consider-how such a 
Proclamation must have been regarded by the Foreign 
Power (hear, hear.) I can assure the House, that his 
arrival at Corunna materially altered the course of the 
war. Just as the application of a plaster to the foot brings 
down the gout from Its more elevated station, did the 
blister whieh my Honorable and Gallant Friend applied 
to the French Government on his arrival bring down 
the . war to Corunna (a laugh,) His high spirit of 
gaHantry and prodigal expenditure of himself most 
always redound to his honor, in whatever cause it may 
be exercised ; but it is tbe duty of Governments to 
contemplate these events with a more serious eye; 
and if Franx^ did not remonstrate, it was tbe more 
incumbent upon us to shew that we were no party 
to any proce^iogs that bore even the resemblance of a 
violation of neutrality. It actually became necessary for 
the Government to disclaim any such connexion, which, 
pro tanto was a humiliation to the Grovernment ; but it 
was indispensably necessary, and yet, pro tanto, it 
rendered tbe situation of this country less commandiog 
[hear, hear !]« And. when the Government was aecased 
of not assuming a sufficiently high tone, 1 would say to 
our accusers, *'Do you take care that you leave us 
nothing to excuse [loud cheers]." Nothing makes a 
man appear more small and contemptible, than to be 
extenuating in one breath and blustering in another 
[eheers]. Now, TU tell my Honorable and Gallant 
Friend the situation to which he reduced his Govern- 
ment. I wc^ certainly not called upon by France to 
make any disclaimer or disavowal of the proceedings in 
which he was engaged, but 1 felt it due to the honor 
and good faith of Uie nation at large, to avoid even a 
suspicion of violating the neutrality to wliich we were 
pledged [hear, hear !]. Accordingly I wrote a dispatch 
to Sir Charles Stuart, stating ''you cannot disavow in 
too strong terms any. participation on tbe part of the 
Government in the proceedings o f ■ ■ ■ [The Right 
Hon. Gentleman omitted Ifae name, and passed on to 
another sentence]. This disavowal yotflare authorized 
tomake» notonlyonbebalf of the Ghoyernment generally* 
but of every individual composing it^'' One of ihe 
Circumstances which rendered thk step.necessary was, 
that my Honorably and Gallant Friend did me the honor 
to send home his dispatches uiider my cevec; and if he 
had supposed that in so daingy they iwould be quite 
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secare from violation, he only did me jostice [hear, 
hear, 'fa«ar !]. But this circumstance, whi^h of course 
W08 well known, was productive of g^relit incoii leniences 
under existing circumstances. The dispatch went 
on, ^; at the same time, every man has a riglit, according 
to the law of the nations, to enter a volunteer in any 
foreign army ; such service has been justified at all times 
ill all countries; nor does it subject the person of him 
no serviQg to any penalty or prejudice." So that my 
Honorable Friend will see, that in this dispatch I was 
Dot inattentive to his personal security [loud cheers from 
both sides of the House]. But as it was of the last im- 
portance that the good faith of the nation should be 
above tmspicion, I conceived that the French nation, as 
the. belligerent power, was entitled to thi!< explaoatton. 
It. wa8 not the least inconvenience to which my Honor- 
able Friend had subjected the Government, anxious to 
upbold the character of neutrality, that they were driven 
to, the necessity of this disclaimer. A Government so 
f<i(vated was not at liberty, its arms were fettered — its 
march was retarded — its language must be lowered 
(bear, hear.) But scarcely had the unfortunate result 
occurred to my Gallant Friend, in consequence of his 
prodigality of personal security, with which the House 
was acq;uainted, when the Government was placed in a 
stijl more embarrassing situation from a question vi'bich 
arO!»e in another quarter, in consequence of the arrival 
io SpaiB of another distinguished Englishman who, 
although he did not produce so much military effect, 
yet«as lam informed, did certainly exhibit full as much 
military intention (much laughing.) It is the duty of a 
wi.<e add a. vigilant Government to be acquainted with 
what us., passing in tlie country, and 1 can assure the 
Hou.^ that I. would not relate the circumstances which 
they shall presently hear, if I were not in a condition 
to adduce .most respectable evidence of their authenti- 
city. Then^ Sir, about the middle of the month of last 
July, the heavy Falmouth Cpach (roars of laughter)— 
yes,<^ir, the lieavy Falmouth coach, in the month of 
fast July (a laugh) was observed to proceed to its 
wonted destination with .more than its usual celerity 
( much laiighjng). The coach contained two passen- 
gers, the oni$ a fair La^y of considerable dimensions, 
the other, a Gentleman, who was about to .carry the 
succour of bis person to the struggling patriots in Spain 
[ooDtinued Lai^ght^r}. I am further informed, and this 
interesting fact. Sir, can also be authenticated, that the 
heavy Falmouth van, which Gentlemen, doubtless, are 
aware is constructed for the conveyance of more cum- 
brous articleis (not of the human species, certainly), — 
[loud laughing frpm all sides of the House], was laden 
upon the same memorable occasion with a dox of most 
portentous magnitude. Now, Sir, whether this box, 
like the flying chest of the conjuror, possessed any 
Mipernatural properties ot loco-rnutiou, is a point which 
I confess I am quite unable to determine ; but of this I 
am most credibly informed, and I should hesitate long 
before I should state it to the House, if the statement 
did not rest upon the most unquestionable authority, that 
this extraordinary box did contain a full suit of Spanish 
uniform, together with a Le^met of the most curious 
workmanship; but Sir, allow me at the same time to 
add^ considerably inferior in size to the fabled helmet 
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of the Castle of Otrantd [loud and continued laoghterj^ 
The idea, perhaps, of going to the relief of a blockaded 
post io a full suit of light horsmau's equipments, was,, 
perhaps, not strictly consonant to modern military, 
operations. However, almost at this time the arrival of. 
the promised force of 10,000 men, which never existed 
except on paper, was hourly expected, and would have, 
been most acceptable; and when the Gentleman and 
his box had made their appearance, the Cortes werc^. 
overwhelmed with joy, and rubbed their hands with, 
delight at the approach of the long-promised aid. * lu; 
fact, he knew nothing in ancient or modern history that, 
could at ail compare with the joy which was expressed 
on the occasion, except in the play of The Rehearsa^ 
whioh was written by the Noble Lord's great anceittor, 
George, Duke of Buckingham, when the two Kings of 
Brentford are informed ^< that the army is at the door, 
but in disguise, and are quite ready to wait upon both 
your Majesties'' (loud laughter.) What the Noble 
Lord might not have done, had not things come to i»i). 
rapid issue, is more than I can say; or how far the* 
throwing of bis weight into one scale might cause the, 
other to preponderate; however, as I had already, 
expressed the opinion of the Government qn the 
jBTcneral principle in the case of my Honorable and 
Gallant Friend, I had no wish to multiply, in the eyes 
of the French Goyeirnment, circumstances which bore- 
the appearance of suspicion, and which could,. when 
explained, add to our humiliation (hear, hear, hear.) 
The Noble Lord who has opened this discussion has 
suggested another difficulty with reference to another, 
part of this question. He says that if, during the. 
military occupation of Spain by France, a jSpani>4i 
force should sail for South America, that would bo, to 
all intents and purposes, a French squadron^ Now. 
this I admit, would be entirely a question of degree, 
and then would arise the consideration, whether the 
occupation had been prolonged for one object and not 
another; and I would add, that fchonld t- ere appear. 
any extensive levy of Spanish troop^, I shall consider U 
a circumstance whioh would require examination and 
explanation (hear, hear.) But we have now to deal 
with things as they stand ; and I see nothing in the 
amount of the French force — I see nothing in theic 
quality or distribution, or in the mode they have 
hitherto employed them — I see nothing in the Spanisl^ 
councils, whatever vapouring declarations may be made: 
by some Members of the Government — I see nothing, 
iu short, in present appearances, that could Induce mo 
to suppose that there was any such project on foot as 
the subjugation of South America. From the papers 
which had been laid upon the Table, it would be seen 
that there was a g:reat approximation between the 
French and English Government in respect to their 
views relative to the South American States With- 
those who persevered In stating that they w^ould place 
no reliance on the declarations of the French Govern-? 
ment, there was no arguing ; but, founding my own 
opinion of their sincerity upon the declaration of the 
French Ambassador, who, I am persuaded, from the 
knowledge I have of him personally, would not^ under 
the dictation of any Government upon earth, state 'any 
thing that he did not believe to be true (hear, he^r J 
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I,.ain ^tJijhed t%t tfie l^^ench Government^ if tb^ey cIq 
apt think precisely wlfh us, y'^t do ap.proac\i our 
opinions' more nearly than any other t^uwer iii tibe 
Forld. I confess that as to the apprehep'sions'enter- 
t^oed that other members of Iho linrope(ii.nconfederncjy 
to&k.t9 South America w^th ^ view tojutorfeVe between 
^reat Britain and France qh the one ^ide, and South 
Aitierica oa the pther, the i^ea appears to be preppsfe- 
'??•/. '''**®y ^^'® 00^ the capacity to accomplish sueh 
ah object, even if they entertained it ; ah4 1 belieye 
they see the folty of such an undertaltin^, and the 
^dvaniages which arise Irom letting these Stales enioy 
their tranquillity. . '^ ^ 

**Stabant orantes primi transmitterecursunfi 
: '* Tendebantque manns ripie ulterioris amdre." 
(obeers.) , Uuon these grounds, Sir, which 1 have 
Stated to the House, I submit that the Nofcle Lord has 
niAd^ out^ixq ca3e, and 1 thiqk my Honorable Friohd 
behind me (Mr. Littleton") aithoiigh it does riot become 
me to «^y so, has pursued the prudent course in justice 
to the Government, . When , a charge of. suspicion is* 
mooted unjustly, it should be nr^et with a satisfectbry' 
vindication.. But If the House should think that they 
have reposed their confidence in tbe Governnierit 
improperly, he should not endeavour to prevatt on them: 
toeipress their approbation ; but if they were \villing 
to repdfifiB still further confidence, all suspicion should be 
reniov^d fulty and honorably. If the Ijiquse s^iould tie 
of opinion that the Noiile Lord had made qiit no prima 
facie case of suspicion that tlhere was an intention, on 
we part of France, to effect th^ permanent bccujiatioi? of 
^pain-T^that, with respect . to , South America, the 
British iQoverpoi^nt would .not consent, io that or khy 
other violation— if there was no ground for such an impu^ 
tatlon,.theti must they vote against the Noble Lord \ but, 
further; if the House should think that the Motion had 
been broqght forward lightly, and that the imputation 
which It contained should not only be fixed but rebelled, 
then the House should go astep further and express their 
coofidence in the Government for the fntiire. (The 
Right Hon. Gentleman. siat down ami^Ist loud cheers.) 
Sir p. WH^SON explained: He said he could assure 
the Right Honorable Gentleman, he bad no wfsS 
whatever/to abuse his ^purtesey^ or subject the 0o- 
rernmettt to any inconvenience, by siepdibg home 
dispatches through his office^ all of which came Jpened. 
_ Mr. CANNING ^aid he acquitted his Honorable and 
Gallant; Friend completely of any such ihtcntioh ; he 
Jcnew he did so, not merely for security, liut in a spirit 
of ralrdeahn^ (hear.) 

Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH then rose to a'ddres^ 
the House, but in con^eqiiei^ce of the noise which 
prevailed, his opening sentences were not distinctly 
audible in the (iallery. He said he did not rise to 
contend with, any map for the palm of eloquence, he 
rose' with great personal inconvenience, to discharge 
what he conceived to be his public duty, flis Right 
Honorable Friend had alluded to a quotation which he 
had tnade some yearf btickfrow the writings of a great 
Jufist, biit he made a slight mistake in stating that the 
Word was more modern than that of Vatfel, for it so 
happened that Bynkershock had been dead for some 
years before Vattel publisfaed feis book (he^r, Ihear.) 



Upoli alfciiies^iB^^ df iStgfViafiondl \kW, ib^i^ wag no 
liiglier amhority ; \i'^ki no'rh'eiiri prals^ to him that be 
had been for 20 yeaii PfesVd'^i'nl 6f lht& Supfetft^ Colifl 
of Ley den, ttlfe Ch)ef Judge of jthe Supreme CoVirt of a 
country,, .Which <^f all others ih EuVope, Was the most 
dWtlnguished for its learning', a'hd paHicularFy on 
subjects relatm'g to tVe law of nafirnife. It w'aA not lifg 
intention to follow h'fs Right ffonbr&T^e Pridnd Itito his 
digressfofi respectfd'g Vatfel. tte thbuglit' thfe quota- 
tion frbm thai atitKoV'>Ji^i^s'qiiite Mpertifteht tt> the 
subjecA they weVe discn^slng, rior wdnlfl he stop \q 
point out the contrariety betiveen the drtctrines of 
Vattel, and the opinions contrfhred fit thfe^vcTrV eicell^tlt 
dispatch of the Right HonbrablfeSecrAary, which he i)ad 
read to the House. Before he proceeded tb'the'shbject 
which vvasitnmediafely before the fiouse,he wished to per- 
form a Very ^gree'able duty; it was, to express the saiisfac- 
tibn he felt at the generous and ^Irquent seritlftie!:t« 
which had been Expressed by his Right Hon Friend 
arid tlie Hon. Grerttl^^mail opposite (Mr. Littfetou) 
towards his Gallant Friend (Sir Robert WMson)— 
[cheeVs]. He had n^vof enjoyed more pleasure in his 
life than at the manner 111 which they hrid expressed 
such just and generous sentiments, and the' feeling with 
whi<!jh their encomiumsf had been received by the House 
[cheers]. Tlie Rtuht Honorable Gentletniti had tfmos^d 
the House a ^ood deal at the ejCpenoe of a N'oMe Frierid 
behind him, hot he ^as persuaded there Wa^tof m^n in 
that House who tiiM lessdisturbedatid irritated thim hig 
Noble I^rlend, for' fie possessed ndfoVe i-^at gddd'hnmour, 
and cotild bear "faillery better fhtfn Atoy* rtifrii of bis 
acquaintance T^HiiB high sensfe of Honor, hls'^^enerous 
and ej^flifted fec^litigs, add hiis di^irittrest^d pifrity of 
priticiple, had prociifed hihi the Ciiteemf of dll Who knew 
h'im [cheers?]. Ev^n hl^ shoVt residence at Cadii had 
enabled llim i6 r'inclei' miibfi keVvice to that tinfortunat^ 
country, and'to' fe^6iie from the fang^s of tjmifiny some 
of the most vjlludbte Ifves id Sf)'rtln. .' I cheer's], f f, then, 
he even had offit^ded a^aitJst'fi'cynle ofthe texts of Vrfttel, 
or even of his more Learned Firf6nd, Bynkerehock, he 
was sure the HfiuW ivouldet find some inaui^ent'o, 
when tW icnfe^ the'Wittiral vir^tt^ of his heart; Which 
cojuld nbi a^sgf»1^4*the Enjg'Ifsb cbftriicterV H-Wch conid 
nptsaily 'the hi^K (<hkracter of fhe fthistrt6n8 fimily to 
whii?t "ne.^^^Dgfed, o the equally high 'individual 
clhdfacier- tVhich the hTbble Lord himself 'mafntaincd 
\\\^ekv[ he^h-n. ^ Biit to refuirn to thfeqiiestldn, his Right 
Honor^bl^Vriend had talked a greatt deaf of hrfting: the 
confidence of'the Housed of Cbmihbns. ' Hte 'critild assure 
his li.ight Honorable Friend, th^t'kn elo(}"uence much 
liess fascinating atid irresistible than that wh!^ch he 
possessed in so eminent a degree; would be snffldent to 
secure the plaudits of the majority of the' House «f 
Commons [loud cheersl. H^ Well knew of what 
materials the majority of that House was comported 
[continued cheers], and he was not at all surprised that 
they should now sing the song of their own votes. The 
army which the Right Hondrahle Gentlemai) had him- 
self commanded, w*ere assembled, it would' seem, to 
celebrate their mutual triumph. The Right Honorable 
Gentleman had appealed to the Jury, who (he would 
ijlot say had acquitted him), but to the tribunal which 
had piissed judgment hi his favor, and fae liad received 
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th« iM)st>iipfarotr9f ap'p1a\il6€^'fVom'ltf^ for'the eloquent 
mattner Id iHilch he'cbmmenrtorated their ftivorable' sen- 
tence upon fcimself [cheery]." It required a very moderate 
share eforatorfcal po^v^er to preyall upt)rf the Athenians 
t6 bestow the palm of eloqnenc^ on him who pronounced 
apairegryric on Athens [hear, bear^]. But ad this was 
not tfliffi€lelit foy the Right flon'orrfbje Gentleman,' for 
be ^as not satisfied with celebrating his realtriumpiis, 
bttt he raised up imaginary contests, in order to enjoy 
tiie delight of imaginary victories.' He had'talked about 
the boasts which were made last July, ob tbat side of 
the House, and the anticipations which were fcTt of 
Fncce.ss. But be conid assure his Right Hon. Friend th^t 
bfand'his friends knew toowell of what staff the majorities 
of that House were copipqsed, to entertain aiify such 
ex-pectations [cheers r|. But he would tell the House 
theTeason v^hy they bad not divided the House on thej 
occasion which had been alluded to : It wa^, because [ 
the amendment proposed by the Honorable Member* for 
Yorkshire (jilr. 8. Wortley) difiTered so little from. fife 
proposttian which had been submitted from hisside of the 
House, that it would' be inadvisable to credte a division,' 
least arr mipressiou might be created abroad unfavorable 
to Spam They hbd the cause of Spanish independence,^ 
which was then just dawning, too dearly at heart, lb' 
ran the rl^ of injuring it in the slightest degree. They' 
considered that sacred cause superior tb any considera-' 
tloD of domestic contention about parties,. at home 
[cheers]. They might Have divided as usoai, there was 
nothing to prevent ihem. They had lost Qbrte of their 
old frieridsj—th^ir numbers were not.diminikhed.' It bad 
been asked triurtiphautly by the Rl^ht "Honorable 
GeoHemati, wby liobody rose oh the present' occdsion 
on this side^ df thef Honse ?* ThW VejaRori was this^that 
no answer had' bised gh^en to the speech of his fTobl^ 
Friend, H|id the' Right Htin Gent senned anxious to 
coart hastllity^.as'ff hot satisfietf with theeelebration'of 
his three iittajjlnary vict6f iefe ; a;id falfing: m \i\d purposed 
he ascribes hostilWy to those ti*ho' alk>^etfter dlscIaiVn 
it. ^Hl# Rlg«tHt>h;-Frieml;t6M thVHTOsethatTranc^ 
wft^j^icitbps t6 *^iiouate Spdih. JTowi 'w6uM h^sVtght 
Hottort*!*^ Frtehd W abte'to nersitAdc the* fiou^Sb of 
GomiiiHi^[)^K^t isii^U A'as the fact T Certainly, his U ight 
H6ttof«ftle*'Frieftrf mrigftt do so.; for his elo'quence was 
«ett-^hi|t fifitthorfty wurs greart— his inftoence was great. 
Mt if IfM fii^bt Honorable Friend succeeded in per- 
saading^tte House of Cd^hfifiqnsthat France was anxious 
to surrender the $s6endancy she had obtained in 
SpalUj that she was. anxious to make Spain, at present 
dependent on her, indejpendent, he would perform a 
miracle of conviction greater, perhaps, than any political 
Minister Imd ^hitherto achieved [hear, hear, hear !]. 
Hhad been said that there was'no case. But besides 
the positive cases which were mooted in the dispatches 
•of Sir 0:*Stuart, there was another in the very spirit of 
the whole transaction. There was the <?ase of Spanish 
troops having been sent to South America, during the 
time thHt Spain was in tbe occupation of the French 
army. It had been admitted by his Right Honorable 
Friend, that if any considerable body of Spanish 
troops had been sent to South America while Spain was 
ia the occupation of the Frencharmy, those troopsmust 
be .coiMidered as French troops. But the princijile was 



the santte, whether the number of men was a hnndred« 
or a thousand, or ten thoustihd:' A( the nhbment ^h^n 
the Spanish 6oternnienti^oed Prdcl^tnatibhli'asseftid^ 
authority over South America, and avowing the itktehftUn 
of sending over a large military' force, the presence of 
,the French army in Spain must have given to those 
.threats a weight materially affeetin|;: the security of 
,the trans-atlantic (jrovernments\ and exposing them to 
all the evils resulting from the apprehension of a 
formidable attack. It was said that we ought not to 
publish to the world tliat we entertained any jealousy 
of the intentions ot Fraince on this subject. * Jfot who 
did not know already that such a jealousy mnst be 
entertained in this country t The yreuch Government,, 
aware of the ancient jeal«')usy of the power of Finance 
cherished by us, he would nofsajf as the natural enemies, 
!buf as the natural antagonists oi that power, niio^t know ^ 
that we coold not tut'enteft^in a jealousy of the'perma- 
pehi occupation of Spain Ky prenqh troops, or of the 
(effect which the detachment of Spanish troops, while 
Spain was so occupied, hnust necessarily have. .But It . 
had been said, w^y distrust\France on this subject f It 
,wa8 impossible,- however,^ for ^heppuse to know what 
tfie eonduct;of. France h'adVeaHy been, unless tJe papers 
nioved ior by. nis noble Friend! were produced- , . There 
was in no part of ^ his ' noble Friend's speech any 
inipufatibn on, France; and if no imputation de- 
served to be'casVugou that Powef,\why npt pro- 
duce the doCunients wliicli would malce that fact 
evident? Tlie sole 'answer, however, by whfch all his 
Noble Friend's arguments had been met, wa^ ttat his 
motion was hostile to hict Majesty's Ministers* As long 
as hia Majesty's IVlinisters, resolved to consider every 
atteihpV to obtain an expression pt the opinion of Par- . 
liaiiieni oh any iniportant State question-ran attempt 
hostile f6 ^^ themselves. It vras certainly a iefy short 
answer to give, that such a motion was hostile to tbe 

w^l 

einpcf^efe^ tpimbeach Ministers, wheh they miscondhcl- 
eA ttiemselves, or to address the Crown lortheir removal; 
but they Were to' be considered the Great Council of 
the State, whose duty it was to pdyise his Majesty on . 
air the most important concerns of the country, withoijt 
its being necessarily implied, that in doing so, they acted 
hcistilely towards the existing Administration [hear, hear] 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL made a short reply. He* 
reprpba(ed' the practice of, day after day, converting 
such motions as that which he had done/himself the 
honor to submit to the House, into regular panegyrics 
on his Majesty's Government, and thereby pledging the 
House to the support of qvery act of that (jovernment. 
With lespect to the course which the Right Honorable 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had thought proper to 
adopt on this occasion, he must say, that the Right 
Honorable <Jentleman, by the tone and manner which 
he had assumed, had sought a species of applause which 
was wholly unwdrthy of him. The Right Honorable Gen- 
tleman had much better have employed himself in endea- 
vouring^o shew why the ancient jerilousy of this country 
with respect to the influence of France on the Continent, 
And more especially in Spain^ was no longer to eoUst-^ 
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In conclogion, the Noble Lord said that he would not 
press his motion, to a division. 
. The Amendment was then put and ag;reed to without 
a division. 



* THE LEEDS MERCURY, 

27th March, 1824. 

The speech of the King of France on opening* the 
Chambers ha£ reached us. It gives no definite information 
with respect to the two most important pointswhich at pre- 
sent agitate the cabinets of Europe — viz. the occupation 
of Spain, and the affairs of South America. The mention 
made of the former subject, however, by no means bears 
out the expectation excited by Mr. Canning's speech, 
that some eaHy period was fixed for the evacuation of 
the peninsula : on the contrary, the King intimates that 
a French army will occupy Spain, till that country is 
restored lo tranquillity — an event apparently still dis- 
tant, and which the French can defer a< their pleasure. 
On the Independence of Sooth America no remarks 
whatever are made that bear meaning. It appears that 
the French Chamber of Deputies is in future to be 
elected septennially ; instead of having one-fifth re- 
chosen every year, and the whole renewed at the end 
oT every five years, as is ordained by the Charter: at 
]<^ast the King intimates that this proposition will be 
made to the Chambers, and in the present construction 
ot those Chambers its enactment as a law is certain. 
Thr^ cbang^ will doubtless be found a convenience to 
the Court and the Ministers ; and the time of making it 
is ciipsen quite felicitously, as the present Chambers are 
likely to give no sort of disquietude to the cabinet. 

The Secretary of State for the home department 
introduced a bill In the House of Commons on Taes4fty9 
to continue to government, for twelve months longer, 
tlie power they possess of sending foreigners out of the 
country at their discretion. We are unable to see any 
advantage whntever in an Alien Act, uuder the present 
circumstances of b.nglnnd and the continent; and the 
ohy'ciiou to It is, ttiat it invests go%'eniment with an 
arbitrary power, which may be abused to the vexation 
and oppression of many thou'^and persons. Mr. Peel 
contends that ministers ought to have the power of 
prev^oting foreigners from conspiring in this country 
against the tranquillity of other states. We are of an 
opposite opinion. The continental despots having 
leagtied tog*v'^her to exclude freedom from Europe, and 
liaving for this purpose established a military and police 
system fnnn ^'t. Petersburgh to Cadiz and from Berlin 
to Naplei,— ^having, moreover, in pursuit of their 
tyrannical object, violated the independence of nations, 
and stigmatized the principles and practice of the 
English constitution,— and having thus far succeeded in 
desitroying liberal institutions, and preventins: free dis- 
cussion,- we thinJc it is ihe dirty, and should he the 
pride af the British government to keep open one city 
of refuge in the old; world for tl>e persecuted friends of 
liberty, to allow them theie to oe^&pose the tyranny of 



which they are the victims, and even to conoert measares 
for its overthrow. By pursuing an opposite course, 
Eoghind will co-operate with the Holy Alliance. If - 
ministers are sincere in their detestation of the princi- , 
pies of this league, the Alien Act will bo an encumbrance ^ 
to them: for while they possess the power of expeliiug 
from this country individuals who may be obnoxious to 
the leaguers, it will be ungracious not to exercise it at 
their request; whereas they would not be troubled with 
applications to ren^ove obnoxious individuals, if they 
had not the means of complying with them. Mr. Peel 
has one merit in this billy which the acts passed under 
Lord Castlereagh's administration wanted : he has 
adopted the suggestion repeatedly made by Sir Jamos 
Mackintosh to exempt from the operation of the act all 
foreigners who shall have resided seven years in the 
country. By this clause, 10,000 persons, out of 26,000 
who before were liable to immediate expulsion, are pro- , 
tected; and to these the protection is very important, a< 
they are probably for the most part settled in trade, and 
would be ruined by banishment. We do not understand \ 
why the present bill is to continue for the short period . 
of one year, if an Alien Act is necessary now, it must 
always be necessary: never did circumstances less 
require or justify it than at present ; and if ministers 
demand it at a time like this, they had better propose it 
as a permanent measure. 

Mi. canning has become quite a glutton of popu- 
lar and parliamentary applause. The House of Commons 
has on several distinct occasions, testified its approbation 
of the policy adopted by government in the invasion of 
Spain ; yet the foreign secretary, not satisfied with these r 
repeated encomiums, when Lord John Russel moved : 
last Thursday for the production of papers relative to 
the occupation of the peninsula, insisted on receiving 
another panegyric. These complimentary and gratula- 
tory resolutions,- repeated without assignable cause, > 
cannot faiL to appear ridiculous to any one who shall 
hereafler examine the journals of the bouse: the infe- 
rence drawn from them will be, either that the bouse 
was obsequiously subservient to* a vain minister, or that 
i( felt a cowardly and irrepressible exultation at having* • 
escaped the danger of war. But the house has on this oc* 
casion gone otit of its way to state,.thatit ^'seeB ootbing^. 
^^ in the present circumstances that ealis upon the house 
^Uo express any apprehension of a permanent military 
'* occupation of the Spanish territory by France." Why 
theii does th^ house speak at all 2 if it sees nothing to 
remark upon, why does it not hold its tongue? Do 
legislative assemblies usually pass formal resolutions, to 
declare that they have nothing (o say ? Passing by these 
absurdities, however, it is agreeable to hear from Mr. 
Canning, 'Mhat the period fixed for the evacuation of 
*^ Spain is shorter than even the honorable gentleman 
<* opposite could reasonably or even possibly hope.*' 
And it is further pleasing to find, that all the members 
who spoke on the ministerial side of the house had the 
! justice and good feeling to applaud the noble devotion 
of Sir Robert Wilson to the cause of liberty. Though 
the hostility of the continental despqtssufficiently attested 
the merits of this fine-spirited soldier, it must be gratifying 
to himself to see that his countrymen universally ac- 
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kn&vviMffe.bis excellent motivBgaad. geHant condtict. 
It J8 abo creditable to the country;, that there are no 
persons in it (exeept a few pttrasitioat joarnaligts) mean 
enough to tbmlc that the honors of Sir Robert are in 
tbe le«t)t impaired by bis loas of the decorations bestowed 
by a confederacy of tyrants. 



Abstract' from Lord John RusselFs Speech in the 
Home of Commons on Tarliamentary Reform^ 
m Thursday the %6th of AjyrU, 18«2. 

" The natural balance of our constitution was, that 
<he Crown should appoint iU ministers, that'tbese minis- 
ters should possess tbe confidence of the House of 
Commons, and that tbe House of Commons should 
represent tbesenae of the people of England. Suehwas 
the nature of the machinery; and if any single wheel 
went wrong, tlie whole of the machine must immediately 
Kecome deranged. Thus when the Stewart^s were on 
tlie Throne of England, their ministers did not possess 
the confidence of the people; and the consequences 
were tumult, insiirreotion, and civil war. At the pre- 
sent time^ ministers possessed the confidencv of the 
House of Commons, but the House of Commons could 
not be said to possess tbe esteem and respect of the 
people, M^iph was it to be apprehended that the con^ 
sequences vifbuid be equally fatal; for tumult and 
insurrection had already burst out in many parts of the 
empire. This popular frenzy exhibited st one view, 
alarm in the upperelassea, an4 disaffection in tbe lower. 
A nd what were tbe remedies applled-to the evil ? Severe 
eversion— restrictive laws--large standing armies- 
enormous barracks scattered all over the face of the 
country ; symtanis not of ^strength and confidence, but 
of weakness and alavm (hear, hear, heai !) It might be 
said that to tbe deoisiiMas by which these measures were 
enforced, many of the ffiends of the liberties of the 
people were parties. If he were obliged to admit that 
some of his personal friends, for whom be entertained 
the gi-eatest respect, were of the number of those who 
imposed these undue restraints on tbe snbiect— who had 
assisted in pairing down the bill of rights, and in 
diminishing tbe liberty of the people, he should only 
look with more regret at the proceeding, «nd deplore 
the fatal mistake which- they bad committed. In his firm 
and unalterable persuasion, the liberty of Englishmen 
was founded on the common consent of all> being re- 
quired to the establishment of the law. The freedom 
of England most rest on that basis, or it could no longer 
exist. It, was not in England that the liberties of any 
particular class could be curtailed. It was not in 
England as in the senate of Venice, that the interests of 
of one class of tbe community could be permitted to 
bear down the rigfate of another. It was not from 
between the bars of a prison, that the notes of English 
liberty, could be expected to manifest that grace and 
sweetness which must also have something of wildness 
to impart to them their full charms (hear, hear, hear!). 
Unless the liberty iofJSngland ranged uncontrolled, vain 
bad been the. efforts of our^beave ancestors. The liberty 
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of England adjured the eoonfer^ance of ejftensive bar- 
racks scattered over t!ie cdantry. The liberiy of Kn«^- 
land could never allowitself to be maintained by de.*jpotic 
demonstrations of that nature. Melartcholy, indeed, 
would be the result of any attempt to-goverii this country 
on any other principles than tlj0J?e whl:h bad been 
formerly and firmly adopted ; and yet they had seen his 
Majesty's ministers re!»or<ed to other principles, for tlie 
purpose of obtaining majorities in that house. Such k 
proceeding was unwise as it was unconstitutional. It 
was unwise, for it occasioned eveu to Government 
themselves an inconvenience, of which he conceived 
that they would wish to ^^i rid of. If Parliament were 
once reformed, Government would have noting more 
to do than to submit their measures to Parliament ; and 
if those measures were not approved, to alter or nullify 
them ; but if approved by such Parliament, they would 
be sure to receive the sanction of the people. Instead 
of that course, his Majesty's ministers adopted a narrow* 
winding path. They employing nearly the whole 
sessions* in obtaining the concurrence in their measures 
of^eertaln borough proprietors ; but after the prorogation 
of Parliament, they found their whole work undone j; 
tbeyfound that whatever* approbation their measures had 
received in Parliament by tbe popular opinion and by 
a free press, they were condemned ; and that, however 
sanotionediby a House of Commons, it was iopracticabie 
to carry 4hem into execution Thus it was, that the very 
nMuisters, who in 1816, proposed 99,000 men as the 
military estabHshment of the country, had been com- 
pelled by the voice of the people to reduce that number 
to 69,000, being no 'less a reduction than a third. Such 
a reduction would have been spontaneously preferred 
by wise ministers. It might have been proposed- even 
by such ministers as the present (a laugh). For his own 
part he confessed^ that he never attributed to the present 
ministers, any dark and dangerous preconcerted plans, 
against the liberties of the country. He believed that 
their only wish was to do as little good or evil as they 
could help (a laugh). He believed that their sole object 
was the retention of their places, and of the power «nd 
profit which belonged to them (hear, hear, hear I). He 
believed, that in many cases, his Majesty's present 
ministers were perfectly indifferent as to the success of 
their propositions — that they were perfectly Indifferent 
to the disgrace of popular odium; and had no objection, 
after a* measure had been rejected ^ith indignation, to 
bring it down again in an altered state^ that might gi\e 
them hope of its adoption (hear, hear, hear!"). Under 
such circumstances, in his opinion, it would be con- 
venient to such ministers, \o find in that house an echo 
of the popular voice, to be able to feel at once the puL^e 
of the people of England (hear, hear I) What was the 
course which they were at present compelled to pursue? 
In what way had they endeavoured to gain support? 
Tbe present year afforded a happy exemplification of 
their policy. It was well known, that before the com- 
mencement of the session, the diffculties of the nation 
were extremely pressing, that there was great distress, 
and above all, the country gentlemen, who had always 
been the staunch supporters of ministers, declared that 
in their opinion Government had not acted wisely. 
What did ministers do in .order -to fortify them^elves 
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ag^ainst (be effect of these load comnlainte ? Did they 
leaort to any popular measttreS Did they seek for the 
»upport of public opiaion ? Far from it. They went to 
A certain party known in this Country by the name of 
'* The Grenville, Party (hear, heawr^ hear.) That wasa 
party which derived weight and importanee frcHa the 
character and talents of Lord Grenriile, wfaoser power 
of mindi whose energry^ wb«se talents, and whose rare 
conibination of extensive fearning of every kind, with 
great official expericmcer constituted bim' a man en- 
titled to the greatest influence and auttiority among any 
i<€'t of men to whom he might think proper to unite 
hinisiolf. Some years ago, however, Lord Grenville 
had declared bis intention of retiring from public life, 
an intention to which he (Lord John Knssell) believed 
tlie Noble Lord had steadily adhered. Deprived of 
Lord Grenville, the Grenville party became as nothing, 
^hear, hear, hear.) Whatever might have|been their 
meriti^; however great their merits; and he had no 
inclination to deny that they were immense (a laugh,) 
Mich had been their political conduct^ that the whole of 
the people of England held them in particular abhor- 
rence (a loud laugh.) Whoever had abused the Whigs, 
whoever had abused the Ministers, whoever had abused 
the Radical Reformers ; all combined, all were ready, 
to club their sum of vituperation against *' the Gren» 
vile party" (loud laughter.) His Majesty's Minj^te^F, In 
despair of obtaining the aid of the popular sentiment, 
asked and received the supporl of this party, which, as 
far as public opinion was concerned, was literally 
nothing (a laugh.) With utter astonishment, however, 
the Country witnessed a levy en mas^e of the whole 
of the family and conneotions> with all their adherents 
and dependants, for the service of thQ Crown (a laugh.) 
It seemed as if a general press warrant had been issued 
to foice the whole clan into the support of Government 
(a loud laugh.) One of them was sent to Switzerland 
with a salary large enough to corrupt the whole senate 
i»{ the Country. A right honorable gentleman, like 
another bacchus, was sent to India, thence it was pre- 
sumed to return laden with the rich spoils of the east 
(a loud laugh). Thus had the whole party become all 
at once a set of persons on whom the hatred of the 
people, and favors of the Crown, were unreservedly 
bestowed (hear, hear.) They became a chosen and 
privileged class — held, on the one hand, to deserved 
execration, and on the other to be worthy of power 
(hear, hear, hear.) With respect to the people, the 
accession of that party oould afford no strength to 
Government. In the House, however, their strength 
was unequivocally felt whenever a division took place 
(hear, hear, hear.) There was another view of the 
subject which it was desirable to take. It was a con- 
stitutional rule, established by our ancestors, in the 
same way in which our other liberties bad been esta- 
blished, namely, by the most severe and unremitting 
exertions, that snch members of the house as took 
office, should be returned to their constituents, in order 
that the opinion of those constituents might be pro- 
nounced upon them. Now^ of course, the members of 
" the Grenville party," were thus sent to their constitu^ 
ents. If so, they might be compelled to answer many 
questions. They might be ai^ked if they bad changed 



their opinion on the aobject of the salt tax (hear, hear, 
hear.) They might be asked if they had done any 
thing for the catholics of Ireland (hear, hear, bear.) 
They nvight be asked if among their numerous bargains 
and jstiputatiMRis,. they had made any bargain or stipula- 
tion in favor of live millions of their fellow creatures, 
whose claims they had formerly estimated so highly, 
that they had ca«ssidered the denial of those claims a 
sufficient reason for keeping: aloof from any connection 
with Government (k)urf cries of hear.] Whether or 
not those Honorable Gentlemen had obtained any such 
stipulatmn he knew not ; but if he (Lord John Russell) 
were one of their constituewt*^ he won kt say that they 
had not behaved consistently with their former conduct, 
unless they hadf made some such stipulation, and unless 
they had a prospect of being speedily enabled to obtain 
for the sister Island thatconces!<ion for which it had so 
long struggled in vaUi (hear, hear, hear.) It so hap- 
peued, however, that the world would never know how 
Ihe question which he bad enumerated had been 
answered — for they had never been asked (a langh.) 
The greater portion of 'Mhe Grenville party ,"^ had no 
other constituent than the individual wlit> accepted 
rank when they accepted office, and who wa* a princi- 
pal partner in their recent coalition with the present 
Government (bear, hear.) That individoal, the gen- 
tleman in qnestion, no doubt represented faithfully antt 
entirely. Between him and them there was what Mr. 
Pitt once said there ought always to be between the- 
people and their representatives— the deepest synrpathy 
and the closest connection (loud cries of hear, hear, 
hear.) But no opportunity was given to the people to 
express their sense of the conduct of these their 
assumed representatives in thus accepting of office. 
Such was the aid which Ministers thought proper to 
seek ; and he maintained that their having done so was 
with him a strong additional instance of the necessity 
of Parliamentary Reform. But there was another 
argument in tavor of bis motion which he had not yet 
touched upon — ^he meant the opinion of the great Lord 
Clarendon, who In speaking of Cromwell's plan of 
reform, observed, that it was a plan which vras worthy 
of a better source. In addition to the authority of this 
great man, he had in his fiivoi the opinions of Mr Locke, 
the most liberal of whig philosophers; Judge Black- 
stone, one of the most able, and at the same time most 
cautious of constitutional writers ; the great and virtn- 
ous Lord Chatham ; Mr. Pitt, the object of the praise 
and admiration of one great party in this country ; and 
Mr. Fox, the object of the love and affection of another 
(hear.) He owned that such a powerful union of 
authority, coming as it did from different men, who 
lived at different times ; men who formed their opinions 
upon 'different grounds, and scarcely concurring in any 
two sentiments upon other points, struck his mind with 
a weight which he could not describe, and gave him a 
confidence which could otherwise only be attained by 
the dictates of experience. The opinions of snch men 
ought to be considered as a series of precedents. Their 
names nnd authorities were blended with the laws and 
institutions which we venerate, and were calculated to 
smooth down and remove that ruggedness which the 
question of reform presented to some Gentlemen on the 
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Other 8ide of tbe Hooae. He knew no anthortlies to 
be cited against bim, except indeed thoae of Mr. Borke 
and \Jr. Windbam, and withoot meaning: to disparage 
tue characters of those Gentlemen, he most say, that 
the namfs he bad already quoted were more than an 
orerhalance of antfaority in his favor. Having now 
stated tbe srtnation of the Country ; its improvement in 
wealth and knowledge. Having pointed onl the 
present defective mode of election ana representation ; 
and the great mischi^ arising therefrom ; it remained 
for him to state to the House the nature of the plan which 
it was his intention to recommend. In considering 
what plan woo Id be most for tbe advantage of the 
(•oYinty, be naturally looked to the great authorities to 
whom he bad before alluded. He found that the great 
Lord Chatham recommended the addition of one 
linudred members; and that M r. Pitt also recommended 
the addition of one hundred knights to be elected from 
the different counties ; that Mr. jplood also recommend* 
ed tbe addition of one hundred knights to be elected 
by the resident householders of the different Counties'; 
and that Mr. Fox, in speaking of Mr« Floods plan, 
^aid that it was the best outline of Parliameutary 
Reform which had come within bij» knowledge. Seeing 
this, he felt inclined to propose the introduction of one 
hundred members to that House. He did not wish that 
they should be all returned from counttes, nor yet all 
from towns. He should therefore propose, as far as the 
thing could be at present settled, that the counties 
hhould return sixty members, and the towns and com* 
meroial interests forty. But here he lelt a difBeulty 
which did not occur in the recommendations of Lord 
Chatham, Mr. FI«od, and Mr. Fox. It was this, that 
^ioce their plans of reform- had been proposed, one 
hundred members (the Irish members) had been added 1 
to the British Parliament. But in order to meet this ' 
diflBculty, he should propose that one hundred members 
should be taken from one hundred of the smaller 
boroughs, leaving each of those borooghs one member 
instead of two. If a former motion of his had been 
attended to, it would have gone a great way towards 
reform, inasmuch at it would have disfranchised many 
boroughs in which corruption was notorious. But he 
regretted to say, that that question had not been taken 
up with sincerity by the House. If it had met with the 
sincere co-operation of Parliament, it would have gone 
far to put down bribery and corruption at elections. 
The bouse said ''If you bring a case of corruption 
before us, and prove it, we are ready to convict; but 
we will not stir one step to discover any such case, 
though they are as notorious as the sun at noonday." 
In short, tbe House of Commons acted as a Police 
Magistrate would, who would say, "If you bring a 
thief before me, I'm ready to commit him ; but I shall 
lot send out a single Police Officer, though 1 know that 
there are nightly complaints of thieves parading the 
Mreets«" (hear, hear.) Under all these circumstances of 
the case, he certainly was of opinion that the plan of 
reform, which is now proposed, was tbe safest and best 
which could be adopted by Parliament (bear, bear.) 
There were, he was aware, a variety of other ^onsider- 
Ations connected with this plan ; as for instaoee, 
whether the right of voting should be in leasehold or 



copyhold property, or in what other way It should be 
granted, together with various other details Into which 
it was unnecessary now to enter. The question for tha 
consideration of the House now was, whether tbe 
question of reform was worthy their consideration or 
not. If they decided that it was, why then would It be 
an easy matter to arrange and decide upon the detail;!'. 
Leaving this part of the question, he should now pro- 
ceed to answer what he conceived to be the most 
material ejections, which could be urged against his 
motion. First, he supposed it would be urged that the 
smaller boroughs were the means of sending men of the 
greatest talent into Parliament. This he admitted* 
He was far from undervaluing the talent so Introduced, 
or the means of introducing it, hnt to the objection he 
answered, that the same course would still remain open. 
He had no objection to the existence of small boroughs, 
but he did object, and that strongly too, to the small 
borough menioers forming a majority of that Hous^ 
and giving the sanction of Parliament to measures 
which were in point of fact the acts of private inVJi^idii- 
als. This was giving a weight and consequence to 
mere forms and ceremonials of representation, at the 
expence of the real substance of the constitution. 
There is something so venerable about the constitution 
of this House, that he could not better illustrate his pre- 
sent argument, than by drawing a comparison between 
certain proceedings in ancient Rome, and those now 
under consideration. In doing this he mu.«(t beg the 
particular attention of the honorable member for Corfe 
Castle (Mr. Bankes,) who, it is well known, was the 
commentator on the history of Rome ; the tory com« 
mentator, as another great writer, was known to be the 
whig commentator. About 870 years after the esta- 
blishment of the Roman Republic, a contest arose whe* 
ther one of the consuls should be chosen from among 
the plebians, or whether they should both be chosen 
from among the patricians; (a question, by the bye, 
not very assimilar to that now under discussion,) it was 
argued by the aristocracy of that day, that the admission 
of a plebian to the consulate, would be productive of 
great evil; that the chickens would not eat, would 
not come out of their coops, or out of their shells — that 
the auguries could not be performed, and that all the 
system of divination would he deranged and destroyed ; 
or in the words of the historian, Livy, " Qnid enim est 
si pulii non pascentur, f 81 ex cavea tardius exierint ? 
Si occinuerlt avis7 Parva sunt hoec: sed parva is ta 
non conteemnendo majores nostrl maximam hanc rem 
facerunt." Such ' were the arguments used by a great 
Senator of those days. This contest, it should be 
remembered, arose upon the retnrn of Camillus, at the 
conclusion of a great war. What was done by the 
Senate of Rome ? It might besupposed that they intro- 
duced seditious Meeting Bills, Gagging Bills, and other 
such restrictive measures. But no such thing occurred ; 
the dictators and the Senate yielded, and a plebran 
consul was appointed. Nor bad it been told that any of 
the predicted evils followed this deviation from ari^to- 
cratical influence. The Romans went on In their uj^uuI 
course ; they carried on their wars against Pyrohus and 
against Carthage, without it ever having been disoovt^r- 
ed tbait/ztbe .chickens refused to eat, or to Come out of 
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i\\e\T opQps, or4liat ii^B, au$p»0e;». o( the bjfdtthid fteen 
lvH8 favorabifi. Xhe. jlM9n4>rable imml^er for, Corle 
Castle would bear in ^iod tbatCa^iiUtji^b&d'aoe«ded to 
the wisbe-s of the peo^»,ai9id ha4 staited as fais gvouod 
for doing so, that he was tired of be^rrn^ the odium 
which i^iich, hlfk opppsUion to th^eir wi$}u^ had broug'ht. 
upon him. Hesbo^idl^ag; to put to the bpaorai^le .member 
for Corfe Ca$de, the example of Capiillua, nnd to. 
reiniod hiip whether it, would not lie wise-to concede in 
time, that which ^ould not long be denied; and also 
to consider whether he (Mr. Baqkes) andbia friends, 
had not borne long enough, tha odium and unpopalar** 
ity, of having reff^sed what the people considered with 



view to relf^reiand^motli/as.ninidb aa posaflde, tlie 
diatresced of the^eonnirr. But there was another argu- 
ment, which; wheaallelM latied^ was bsoogbt forward, 
not to affect thatunderatandinga^ bat the nervaaof the pea- 
ple^ this owmiry. He meamPt alltwiooato the Frenc h re* 
relation, aodUhe^oivil warsi in the time of Charles the 
first. -Now he wished to. know- what the persons who 
us^ snoh avgunents imaat? Did tfaeiymeaa to say 
that the. tyranny of Chartea. the firat^ who wished to 
govern. >the*cQiH»tity imdepeadeotly of parliament, and 
by divine rights who wished to. Imj taxes, without the 
interveatioo o^ parliament and co»trary to» law, was a 
government which it was wrong to resist 3 Did they 



justice to he their uudoubied right and inheritance! nYean to say that it. was wrong to resist such a govern* 



(hear, hear.) There was another point, whii^h he j 
expected would b^. urged against him, namely, that I 
though the House of XDommons was siiidnotto^vepcesent I 
the people, yet that its deeisiona were received and 
obeyed by the country as those of the moat perfectly 
coue^titjoted assembly. To this he auawered, that the 
people Qf England were remarkable beyond all other 
countries for their attachment to the laws and constitu- 
tion of the country. The people of^ England were 
well aware, that nothing brought forward by ministers, 
could have the force and authority of. the law, until it 
hud received the sanction ef the House of Commons ; — 
and when any such nieasure did pass the Commons, the 
>people felt that they must, either be. silent, or at once 
rebel against Government* But did silence shew that 
the people approved? Did it foHow:that because the 
.people ceased to speak of the omission of the late 
'Queeii's name from the liturgy, that therefore they 
were satisfied with that omissipn? .(hear^ hear.) Didit 
follow, that because the people ceased to speak of the 
ofiice of joint post-master general, they^were therefore 
satisfied that two persons ought to be paid for holding 
that office.? No ! the people were sHent, because they 
found that all observations would be useless, unless they 
rose to actual resistance ; and in so doing they judged 
wisely, for much as affairs might be bettered^ uothing^ 
had liiitherto occurred which would justify auy resist- 
ance. But when Government talked of the acquieseence 
of the people, he would ask whether the same had not 
taken place under the worst of tyrauaies.? Did not 
James the second find the same acquiescence, surround- 
ed as he was by lawyers, pattered as he was by the sub- 
serviency of addressers, and the base surrender of 
corporate righti, until at last a violent resistance was 
made, and be was.obliged to abdicate the throne. (hear, 
hear, hear.)- Paul of Russia was obeyed by his subjects, 
uutil a sudden resistance terminated his life by* the 
bowstring. Fernidand of ^pain was enabled to sign 
the death warrant of the best of his subjects, and was 
implicitly obeyed by his subjects, until, at last, the army 
burst forth iu rebellion and hurled him from his des* 
potic throi^e. All those powers thought themselves 
seojure in the affection of their subjects, until they were 
in an instant overthrown and destroyed. Let gentle- 
men look to the actual situation, of -this country. We 
have been, engaged ina war which brought batikruptcy 
and cop fusion, upon a great portion of.>.the cominunity, 
and in ^pch, a slate .ojf things, -it became 4he duty of. 
.miuisters io act with • the greatest caution, and miilL a 



men t as Louis tiie sixteenth, who wasted and squandered 
the treasures and resonroesof the country, in a most 
profiise aad extraisagant' manner ? But unless those 
gentlemen argued in this way, it would be difficult to 
understand what the nature b\ their arguments were, or 
why they introduced those bugbears the French revo- 
lution and the civil wars of Charles the first (hear, hear.) 
He must be more learned than Seldon, more prudent 
than Pym, more patriotic than Hampden, more wise 
and learned than all those about him, who could put bis 
finger upon that period in the reign of Charles the first, 
when the people might have stopped shwt and preser- 
ved the Monarchy without surrendering altogether the 
liberties of the country (hear, hear.) This being the 
case, it behoved them to stop and enquire how and why 
it was that thai people rose) and why, having risen, they 
were -so difficult io be overcome ? it appeared to him, 
that the real cause was the want of unity among the 
aristocracy of the. country, a great portion were joined 
with the crown against the people. This it was which 
produced a great portion of the evil at that period. 
W here the people were united, there were nocalamitons 
consequences to be feared. James the second was 
dethroned without* opposition^ without creating civil 
war, • He called then upon the aristocracy of the coun- 
try to unite in support of reform* He called upon the 
whigs to unite in support of this grand object. The 
principle of the whigs, as far as he understood it, was 
to obtain for the people as much liberty as they were 
capable of enjoying. Indeed, the great fault of the 
whigs ^as, thdir demanding too much — witness the 
exclusion bill and the. acts of Mr Fox. It was by 
continuing the borough system, and preventing too 
great a preponderance from being given to counties, 
and to land^, that the House of Hanover was established 
on the throne, and we were preserved from the continu- 
ation of the reign of the Stewarts As they then 
furthered the cau^se of liberty by their conduct, so he 
called upon thetn to do it now, by giving to tlie 
increased intelligence of the people an increased repre- 
sentation in that house- (hear, hear ) The people were 
were now so much enlightened, that they were fully 
competent to guard any portibn of liberty confided to 
their care. Let the whigs now shew themselves ready 
to give up a portion of the boroughs ; let them support 
the cause of reform, and they would take the most 
• effectual means of preserving the constituiion [hear] 
He coutd not conceal from himself the fact ihat there 
ijexisted a sort .of jtolooey .between ihe. opposition 
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wilhin aDd the opposition without the walls of Parlia- 
ment. This arose, he believed, from an impressloa 
witbouf, that the opposition in tliat hou^e did not 
advtteaie the cause of the people so fully and so 
st.euuou.'^Iy asi they ought. In calling upon the whigs, 
liH at the jsame time called upon the whole aristocracy 
of the country to advocate the same cause. It had 
been well observed by Sir W Temple,, that even in the 
greatest changes in this country, if weight nnd number 
went together, England would still be safe (hear, hear.) 
He (Lord John Hussfell) now called upon the weight 
and numbers of the country to go the same way ; — he 
beseeched members not to allow themselves to be 
swayed, either by pedantic or interested motives; — he 
entreated them not to allow any temporary interests 
to pxclude from their minds the great permanent stake 
which they held in the country. Let them keep in 
mind that all the great talents, weight, and character of 
the country arose out of the freedom we enjoyed (hear.) 
Ais our ancestors had acquired for us the liberties we 
enjoyed, so we owed to posterity to transmit them those 
liberties untainted and unrestricted (hear.) By adhering 
to the principles of the constitution, which was now 
little more than a century old, they would make this 
country become one of the most free and stable 
Governments that ever existed in any country or in 
any age. (The conclusion of the Noble Lord's speech 
was followed by loud cheers.) His Lordship then 
moved '^ That the present state of the representation of 
the people in Parliament requires the most serious 
consideration of this House." 

The House then divided en the motion : ] 



Ayes , 
Noes. 



269 
.164 



Majority... 105 



Abstract of 'a Speech made at a Public Dinner at 
Nottingham, given in Honor of their Representa- 
tives in Parliament, on Wednesday, Sep. 4> 1823. 

^^ There never existed a Government — no, not even 
the Roman Empire in its days of most lavish resources 
— which possessed such a mischievous extent of means 
— It had not a tenth of the corrupt power which the 
narrow oligarchy of England commands. It is not the 
King who enjoys this supremacy ; for the King, with all 
his power and prerogatives, extensive as they necessarily 
are, for the representative of the people of England, as 
such the King of a free nation ought to be considered — 
it is not the King, but the boronghmongering oligarchy 
of which we have to comnlain ; it is tlmt oligarchy 
which oppressed and loaded the King himself with 
obloquy (cries of hear.) The King and People upon a 
just and mutual understanding of their rights, had, and 
could have, but one common interest. The Crown is 
bound to maintain the rights of the people, and the 
people owed allegiance to the King, but none to the 
oligarchy (applause.) That oligarchy desei ves punish 



ment rather than respect-r-rather than the privilege of 
being respectfully sued to permit the people to reform 
themselves. Sooper than yield to so base a power as 
this oligarchy usurped, he hpped the people would 
never cease to petition the. King till they have efifecled 
its complete annihilation ; it is against this usurpation 
that the public are called upon to unite, against it they 
are bound to direct their loudest execration (applause.) 
If any thing could put this oligarchy into a more degra- 
ding light than its monstrous usurpation, it wpuld be its 
most odious hypocrisy. Did not the company recollect, 
that when an aged gentleman, ^ir Mauasseh Lopes, 
was detected— detected, they, called itl (a laugh) in 
doing that which five-sixths of the members of the 
House knew they had done themselves to obtain their 
seats, the unfortunate gentleinan sp detected, not 
having the luck of his colleague,, who, wiser in his 
generation, bribed off the petitioners who complained 
of bribery (loud laugh) became at once the object of 
the indignation of the House. Really Jhe spectacle was 
ludicrous, were it not that the system itself was full of 
public danger. Poor Shr Manasseh Lopes was instantly . 
overwhelmed as an example, forsooth ! even the very 
judge who tried him, who must have got his own s^eat 
in« Parliament in the very same way,, and who ppssibly 
made the seat he had so acquired the stcppiog-t^tone to 
his subsequent promotion — even that judge read the old 
gentleman a long lecture upon the heiftousness of his 
crime (a laugh.) Big wigs apd long robes not; only 
hide a man's face from his acquaintances, but also from 
himself; or else the public could never he treated with 
such exhibitions as the sentence, of Sir M. Lopes. It 
was a sort of drama, which contrary to the rules of 
drama, began in farce and ended la tragedy ; for the 
poor gentleman who was prosecuted,, had to endure 
two years imprisonment, to pay £10,000. fine ; a more 
odious act of injustice, heightened by liypocrisy, had 
never been exhibited (hear, hearO As it was said, 
from the foot of Hercules you.cquld. know the statue ; 
so he might say that from this one act they might esti- 
mate the general composition of the House of Commons. 
The worthy gentleman concluded amid great applause, 
by reiterating his sentiments in favor of Parliamentary 
Reform, and of ^ the value of such meetings as the 
present. 
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Norfolk Fox Dinner. 
FEBRUARY, 1888. 

The Annual Dinner to celebrate the Anniversary of 
the Birth-Day of Mr. Fox, was held on Thursday week, 
at the Assembly Room, Norwich. 

So great was the anxiety of the Gentlemen of the 
County and City to be present on this occasion, that 
applications for tickets were made several weeks back, 
but as the Assembly Rooms could dine no more than 
250 persons the issue of tickets were restricted to that 
number ; the consequence of which was, that upwards 
of one hundred Gentlemen who wished to be present 
were excluded from the dinner. Notwithstanding the 
precautions taken by the Stewards and Gentlemen of 
the Committee to prevent an overflow, from fifteen to 
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Iwenty Gentlemen were obliged to dine fn the orchestra. 
His Royal High Deg9 the Duke of Sussex, who is on a 
visit at Holkham, being expected to attend the dinner, 
several persons crowded forth to witness bis arrival. At 
a quarter past three o'clock the ringing of the church 
bells announced that his Royal Highness had entered 
the cily; he proceeded immediately to the Bishop's 
Palace, fvliere he was to reside during his stay in town. 

At half-pafetfcnir o'clock the Duke of Norfolk and 
the Earl of Afbtirtiarle eittered the dfning-room, and 
■were received with loud and repeated cheering. Mr. 
Coke'entered shortly after, and was greeted in a similar 
manner. Soon after five o'clock the Duke*of 'Sussex 
made his appearance, and was received with the highest 
possible demonstr'ations of respect; every Gentleman 
*tood up and cheered* as his Royal Highness passed to 
Ihe upper end of the rooml Among the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen present we noticed the following: — ' 

His Rbyal Highness the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl Marshal; Earl of Albemarle ; Viscount 
Bury; Hon. W. Fltzroy, Hon. E. Keppel: Sir W. W. 
Dalling, Sir R. P. Joddrell, Sir T B. Beever; Sir W. 
Middleton, Sir W. J. H. B Folkes; Sir J. E. Smith; 

T. W. Coke, Esq. M. P. Wm. Smith, Esq. M. P. 

Honywood, Esq. M. P. N. W. Ridley Coiborne, Esq 



;M. P T. R Lennard, Esq 
IVrttt, S. T. Southwell, E. 
.>. Pestle, Admirariiokin, 

J. W. Tomlinson, 

.1. Keppel, J. P. Bagge, L. 
iHolonel Stevenson, Colonel 



M. P. for Ipswich, E. R, 
Lombe, M. Mifeklethwayt, 

'Greg, Joseph Grigby, 

Colllnson, W. F. Keppel, 

Self, VV. Allen, Hogg, 

Dixon, Major Hussey, 



Major Turrel; Captain Worth, R.N. Captain Money; 
Alderman Leman, Aldurman Bolingbroke, Alderman 
Tioch ;S^heriflF Graves; A. Hudson, Esq. Dr. Wright, 
W. Dalirymple, Esq. T. Hudson, Esq. T. B. Tooke, 
Esq. W. Foster, Esq. W. Lnkin, Esq. John Parkes, jun. 
Esq. of Warwick, E. Postle, Esq. B. Gurdon, Esq. 
P. Gurdon, Esq,. J. Bloom, Esq Reverends Archdea- 
con Bathnrst, C. Collyer, R. Odell, R. F. Blwin, J. B. 

Collyer, F. Ilowes, W. Collert, Goddard, W. 

fJordon, H. Wilson, G. Preston, L. B. Foster, T. 
Steward, Esq. W. Steward, Esq. E. R. Finch, Esq. 

W. Reptoti, Esq. G. Sandby, Esq. Rolfe, Esq. 

Havers, Esq. J. M. Smith, Esq. G. Brown, Esq. 

&o. (fee. 

The Earl of ALBEMARLETiaving taken the chair, 
supported on Ihe right by the Duke of Sussex, and on 
the left by theDuke of Norfolk, the party sat down to 
an excellent dinner. 

The cloth having been removed, " Nan Nobis 
Doniine" was sung. 

The Earl of ALBEMARLE. This was the fourth 
time he had i\ie honor' of filling the chair. On a 
former occasion he had congratulated them on the 
j-rosenoe of lui illustrious member of the House of 
Brunswick, and he had to perform the same duty now. 
(lou(l clieer< ) Near him also sac the Hereditary Earl 
Marshal uf England, who set the high example of his 
station at tliQ liead of the nobility, to uphold the true 
principles of the constitution, and whoever felt it as 
l'i.<j liighest honor to be foremost in supporting the 
riglits ^nd privileges of the people (applause.) What 
could lie say of their distinguished wfepresedtative. 



Mr. Coke, but that which he bad been long saying ot 
him wherever his name appeared.? He had no new 
line of politics; the old ones were too good to be 
changed (applause.) He was proud to see so great an 
assembly of the rank'and wealth of the country ; it was 
a proof of their spirit, and contributed in swelling the 
triumph of their principles. He saw them all high in 
spirits as heretofore, but, unfortunately, lower in 
pocket (hear, hear.) He knew they felt the change, 
for what honest man in the country did not.? (hear, , 
hear.) That was a topic on which he could not dilate 
coolly ; for he felt nothing but anger and indignation 
for the authors of their calamities. He was too sincere 
to observe false delicacy on such an occasion, or to sup- 
press the sentiments of anger which arose in his bosom 
when he spoke of such men (applause ) Was It for I 
those calamities, which oppressed them all, that their 
thanks were due to the pilot who weathered the storm ? 
— " the pilot who gathered the «torm" was a friend's 
reading of the passage, (hear, hear,) and 4hat reading 
was right. It was to the accursed measures ^f -that 
pilot, as he was called, that the country owed Its present 
calamities. They were told, indeed, that they onght 
not to grumble at them, because the war had terminated 
with glory— it had achieved triumphs for the nation, 
and preserved the liberties^ of Europe. Was that the 
true picture of the resuft.? No. Where had the 
rights of the people, or the condition of the world, been 
bettered fay the measures of the Ministers? Had they 
contributed to make the British name respected abroad, 
or had they secured the prosperity, or gained the 
affections of the people at home ? Had theiy secured 
the confidence of an enemy, or established the happiness 
of a friend, in any quarter of "the globe? No: the 
historian would look in vain for the accomplishment 
of such achievements: he would vainly seek any of these 
advantages; but in their place he would find the esta- 
blishment of a " Holy Alliance," (hear) the liberties of 
nations suppressed by the sword, and a Ferdinand 
replaced upon hfs throne. This was the system which 
had cost the best blood and trearsure of the country; it 
was for this that they owed their tiumks not only to the 
pilot that *« gathered** the storm, birt to the crew who 
Micceeded him at the helm of the vessel (hear, hear.) 
Very diflerent were the principles of that great man 
whose an niver>ary1hey werenow celeb: -itiug (applause) 
fhis was not the time to point out, in dolail, the]contrast 
between the principles of Mr. Fox and Mr. I^itt ; but as 
he had loyed tise former in his life thire, and revered 
the principles which he had left as the best record of 
his fame, he might be permitted to dwell shortly upon 
•his. character. The public and private worth of that 
great man had endeared his memory to Englishmen, 
and his fame must ever rest upon the contrast which his 
opinions presented to those of the men who had brought 
the country to its present situation ; his predictions, 
now fulfilled, had unhappily been slighted when they 
might have averted the evil The benevolence of his 
amiable and expansive mind, and that sagacity which he 
displayed in the knowledge of human affairs, never 
entered into the constitution of the ministers who 
wielded the destinies of the country. Were such 
sentiments congeiiial'With theirs, that JWot and 8taii\, 
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which now disgraced the annals of Englishmen— the 
Manchester* massacre — would never have fallen upon 
thein (hear, hear.) Had Mr. Fox been heard, they 
would not have to lament the passing .of the accursed 
8ix Acts, nor would they have had fodeplore the intro* 
ducfion of the abominable system of^pies and informers, 
who created and aggravated .the evils against which it 
was said they were embodied to act. If such a mind as 
Mr. Foz^s bad ruled the councils of Great Britain in the 
past year, that outrage upon decency, that gross 
violation of public morals, against an unhappy and 
illtLstrioos female would never have happened, nor 
would the military murder which had occurred, when 
tfio last outrage was offered to her name, have disgraced 
the annals of their history (hear, hear.) Had the 
authors of these manifold and bitter calamities poissessed 
the statesman-rlike vigour of Mr. Fox, guided by his 
sagacity, they would have known that Englishmen 
were more easily led than driven^ that kindness and 
itfTection were always more powerful engines for a good 
(government to command their feelings, than the iron 
rod of power, and the constraint of coercion (hear.) 
" Far, better far, 
*< By winning ways to conquer willing minds, 
** And let persuasion take the place offeree/' 
Rut H was time to profit by the great example of Mr. 
Fox 'In the poetical language of Mr. Taylor — 
-** We cometo his tomb; but not to weep, 
** "ris freedom^s holiday we keep ; 
^* This ithouid the sacred altar be, 
" Around which we vow to liberty*' 
f applause.) The chairman concluded hy proposing 
*• Tire Memory of Charles James Fox/' which was 
dm ok in respectful silence. 
The next toast was—-** The Kinarand Constitution." 
The chairman would not delay tlie company a 
moment. They all knew Yhe illustrious personage near 
liim, whose public and private character bad rendered 
iiini .<o<ieservedlv dear. 
** The health of the Duke of Sussex." 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex always 
oimceived that acts spoke better than verbal appearances, 
: nd by his acts he would be judged. He had sometimes 
heard, and in courts of justice, that truth was a iibol 
ile had not, however, heard that truth was yet hl«h 
treason (hear, hear.) In glancing at the public life of Mr. 
Fox, it was impossible to avoid taking a retrospective 
virwof the wars that had taken place in opposition to that 
fcreat statesraan*« sentiments They had been called 
necessary wars ; and in looking at their character, it 
was natural, in the first place, to ask why or wherefore 
they had arisen ? That when men's liberties were in 
danger, they might be driven into war to protect them, 
could easily be conceived. It was owing to the neces- 
f?ity of a war for the defence of their lil^rties, that his 
family owed the illustrious rank to which they had been 
called in this country. Those were no friends either to 
the Royal Family or the Constitution, who would 
pervert the principles to which they owed their con- 
nexion with the throne (applause.) Tlw war appeared 
to have been carried on solely for the aggrandizement 
<»f the sovereign, and not for the liberties of the 
people, (eheers.) From the beginning to the end no 



traces of any efforts in favor of national rights were to 
be fouud (hear, hear, hear.) The alliances against 
France had been formed by those who had either 
participated in the spoliations of Poland, or quietly 
looked on. The allies entered Paris, and of their own 
act, replaced the Bounbons without any condition tu 
behalf of the people. The war had been carried on by 
the fiat of sovereigns for their own purposes ; it was a 
warfare of|bayonets to put down the liberties of t|ie 
people. A single individual had made legitimacy march 
out of France more rapidly than it marched In. What 
a proof of its being the choice of the nation ! The 
victory of Waterloo -left the people in as humiliating a 
condition as defeat could have done. In former tinu>5, 
when England interfered in Continental politics, it was 
to save the people from oppression. Such had been 
the interference of Queen Elizabeth. But now there 
was a community of effect to crush, not to save, the 
oppressed, ft was painful that, in the negociations which 
led to this state of things, more harm bad been done to the 
liberties of the world % the diplomatic course pursued 
by an illustrious individual, than good had been acquired 
by the brilliancy of his career in the field {cheerj8.) 
The system of spies and informers was not the growth 
of an English soil, — it was an emanation from the Holy 
Alliance, and constituted one of the glories whicii 
attested the salvation of the countrv (cheers.) Of a 
piece with this was that beautiful Bridge-street concern, 
whose secretary was treasurer to the Society for the 
Relief of Foreigners in Distress, and in consequence 
had access at pleasure to the persons invested with 
diplomatic cares in this country, for such purposes &fi 
he chose to be engaged in. Next came .the system of 
terrorism. John Bull was incapable of tolerating the 
atrocities which were committed under the name of : 
The John Bull. The process of terrifying a man frovn 
his duty was easy. Were he a father, it was only to 
send bim an anonymous threat that if he did such an 
act, he would next Sunday read such a story of his 
wife, his son, or his daughter. This was the system 
which they now saw reared in England, and associated 
with the principles of men in power. Could such evils 
have arisen, had Mr. Fox's principles prevailed ? 
(repeated cheers.) The present distress proceeded 
from taxation. Miuij^ters rhad been dividing and 
distracting by setting one interest in the comiuunity 
against another, and had at length made such a juggle 
I of all interests, that none could extricate themselves 
from the mass of confusion. The first step in the way 
of remedy WHS to remove the cause of excessive taxa- 
tion. Why uphold a great standing army, and an 
immense unnecessary expenditure in every department 
of thestate? The Holy Alliance might want it, but of 
what use was it to England? (loud cheers.) He was 
perfectly convinced, however, and he spoke it without 
pledging himself to specific details; or shutting out 
particular qualifications, that a rational reform in 
Parliament-could ^lone save the country. It was only 
•repeating what he had said iuvthe House of Lords when 
the head of a party, which at that time was shackling 
his friends with their support, had declared that those 
who called for reform were Jacobins. He had then 
cchaUenged that Npble Lord to meet :tUe friends qf 
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reform, and see Mrfaich were the real and best friends of I 
order and the cons^titntion (enthusiastic cheers.) 

Mr. WATSON said he was a firm Whig of the Con- 
stitution of 1688^ He prayed that the Royal Family 
mij^ht ever act upon the principles to which they owed 
their elevalKwiy and not be led away from them by 
sycophantic ministers, who wottld betray the King: and 
sacrifice the country for the* attainment of their own 
corrupt private ends. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN gave the Bfshop of Norwich's 
health, and? after qaotina: an elaborate character of a 
perfect man^ by Dr. Blair, challenged contradiction 
when he ap^plied it, paragraph by paragraph, to the Lord 
Bishop of Norwrch. (Applause ) 

The Rev. ARCHDEACON BATHURST feelfngly 
expressed thanks for the compliment to his revered 

iH.t lif* r 

The DUKE of NORFOLK expressed his deep sense 
of the hont)r(Tone him in drinking his health, associated 
as that compliment was with the growing diffusion of 
the great principles of Mr. Fox. (Applause.) By 
those principles aloo^ could the country be yet saved. 
Toheers.) He begged to assure them, that he felt the 
same pride in now avowing these principles, that he had 
experienced in obeying the commands of his sovereign 
at the ceremony of the latecoronation. (Great applause.) 

The Rev. Mr. COLLYER was called up by the toast 
in favor of Catholic emancipation . The present state 
of the country was solely owing to the unjust wars which 
had so long been waged in defiance of the prophetic 
voice of Mr. Fox. He knew of no course but one for 
averting ihe ruin whi^'h impended, and that was to 
cliange the men and the measurei that had created the 
evil — in one word, to restore the constitution to its 
original purity. This could be effected only by a wise 
and temperate, but a real and efTedual reform in the 
Commons House of Parliament. — (Great applause.) 

The DUKE of SUSSEX, in proposing the health of 
the Earl of Albemarle, expressed his regret that the 
Noble Earl did not exert those powerful talents, which 
were so well known to the country,, fn his proper place 
— in the House of Peers. A certain distinguished 
personage had characterised County Meetings as farces ; 
bnf if, after the exertions of the Noble Earl and his 
friends,suchexpressionswereinfatnreapplied to County 
Meetings, they might turn out to be very serious tragedies 
indeed. He concluded by proposing " The health of the 
Noble Chairman," which was drunk with loud applause. 

The EARL of ALBEMARLE said, that when a man 
knew his own faults, it was the first step towards 
correcting them. He was aware that two faults were 
attributed to him. Of one of these he was conscious, 
but he was not entirely disposed to submit to the 
imputation of the other. Howevcrr that might be, he 
was sorely afraid he was not likely to amend, either in 
the admitted or imputed fault. The fault which he 
admitted was talking too much at that Meeting ; that 
imputed to him was his talking too little ebewhere. When 
his Royal Highness first proposed his health, he had 
determined to correct the first fault, at least, by not 
speaking much about himself. He begged, however 
to say one or two words upon the remark which his Royal 
Highness had made upon him. In the first place, his 



Royal Highness had fallen into a mistake, which many a 
kind hearted man had fallen into before him. He 
allowed the kindness of his heart to get the better of his 
judgment, for those who best knew him, knew how 
unfit he was for the Honseof Lords. He was not at all 
fitted for the solemnity,, the gravity, the* wtsdoB), and 
decorum' of that assembly ; he had no ambition to gratifVv 
no private object to attain^ and in honest truth be mant 
say, that he thought> an' attendance on the Houi^e of 
Lords a useless and' a thankless exertion. He did not 
perceive the good which was to come from it.. He had, it 
was true, been ready to come forward in the cennty, 
and hedidso for this reason — that hethonght his exertions 
there more affective than they could be as a daily debater 
in the House of Lords. He hoped they would accept 
the thanks of a plain man, who had no ambition beyond 
a wfsh to hold the good opinion and good will of those 
who knew him best, (applause.) There was no man 
who wished more sincerely than himself the ha) piness 
and prosperity of his friends, or the general welfare of 
his country. (Applause.) 

Mr. COKE. — Mr. Fox was an Englishman of frank 
dealing and plain speaking with his countrymen ; he was 
a man of the most unbounded benevolence, the firm 
friend of civil and religious liberty all over the world, 
and the determined opponent of tyranny and corruption 
in every shape. — f Hear, hear.) — Mr. Fox had used his 
greatest energies to avert from his country, the calamitous 
war with France against the efforts of the people to 
assert their liberties ; but his counsels, unfortunately for 
mankind, had not prevailed. Let, then, the haters of 
the liberties of mankind rejoice at the success of their 
schemes; let them take the glory of which they talked 
so much, and with it the taxation, which was the price 
of the glory. (Hear, hear.) He had still hopes that the 
energies of the people would compel even the present 
Ministers to be less prodigal. Unless some speedy step 
were taken, it would be difficult to preserve the country 
from ruin and destruction. He hoped, however, that 
something might yet be done, and that the example of 
one revolution would not be productive of another, 
(hear, hear.^~ The author of all these accuronlated and 
still accumulating miseries, was the pilot who, aa it had 
been well said, gathered the storm which now required 
such a united effort to allay. Where now were the 
Pitt'dinnevs to record the career of that minister? A puny 
effort had been made to get up one in that county, which 
he regretted did not succeed ; for he was persuaded that 
if the company had met, the opportunity would be taken 
by men like Alderman Thortell,who would come forward 
for the purpose of correcting the errors Into which they 
had been betrayed by the advocates of the Pitt system. 
He had no doubt that there were many who would, if 
allowed the opportunity, take their leave, as Alderman 
Thurtell had done, of the politics of the Pitt-school ; for 
he firmly believed, that its general supporters in the 
country had now abandoned it. That there was a 
description of people who had amassed wealth under 
it, at the expense of their country, who still retained 
some gratitude for the source of so much wealtii and 
emolument, he was perfectly prepared to believe; bat 
they were only the fragments of the pile, and, with a 
few of the clergy perhaps, its last adherents; bat the 
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f rett bulk of the Dation had do cooDmon feeling with 
them, (hear, hear.) He greatly feared that there was 
a wicked and btoody set of meo, bent upon establishing 
arbitrary power in this country by means of military 
despotism, 

Mr, W. SMITH, bis health been dnuik, addressed 
tiie company. That such a meeting shbuj^ be held to 
f ommemorate Mr. Fox's principles so many years after 
l)is death, was in itself its greatest eulpgy, (applause.) 
What were the different circamstances bnder which the 
(K)mmemorations of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fojc^'took place? 
The one had for 25 years dispensed 'th^ patronage and 
health of this great country, and created around him a 
hbsi of dependants whom he had enriched for their at- 
tachment. Yet with all these stimulating and powerful' 
meaD3 for the preservation of his name, his adherents had. 
fallen off, and confessed the delusioi;! under which many 
of them had acted ; but very different were tl^e circum- 
stances under which the attachment of Mrl Fox's friends 
had been formed. Their tribute to the great ascendancy 
of bis mind had grown up amid the |>overty, knd 
ibmetimes nnpopularity, of their leader; f6)r often was 
it his lot to be assailed by the ungrateful people, for 
whose protection he was strugglidg against, the engines 
of power. It was this distinction fn the fortunes of 
these two Ministers, that at thi^ distance of time, when 
opinions eonld be estimated by. their consequences,- 
placed IVir. Fox's fame uponso high a pinnacle (applause) 
The CHAIRMAN, in proposing the next toast, said,. 
that he should not trespass long upon the attention of 
his atrdience, aa an anecdote, which be recollected of 
the late Sir Philip Francis, warned him of the im- 
propriety of so doing. His Royal Highness, who was 
well acquainted with SirThilip Francis,' could bear 
testimony to the eagerness of niind and impetuosity of 
temper which so much amused and delighted the friends 
of that celebrated individoal. Sir Philip Francis was 
once in the presence of a person of the very highest 
oonsideration in this country, who wai^ relating a story 
in a very round-a-bout sort of a manner, indeed, just a$ 
lie (the noble chairman) might be th^n doing. Sir 
Philip Francis bore for some time with the tediousness 
of the narrator, bat at laist he forgot all decorum, and 
cried out with his characteristic impatience, << The 
result, Sir, In the name of mercy, the result," (laughter.) 
He would not give an opportunity of a similar interrup- 
tion. The toast spoke for itself. Its object in spite 
of all that could be safd or done, woald inevitably come 
at last ; — ** A speedy and effectual reform in the irepre- 
sentntion of the people in Parliament" (repeated cheers.) 

The Duke of SUSSEX, excui^ing the Chairman on 
account of the relative situation fa which he stood, 
gave " Lord Bury.'* 

Lord BURY said 1hat he wa^ sorry to observe, that 
Ministers had flourished and growti great at the very 
period that the <!foilntry had beep Impoverished by the 
system they had pufsoed. That system was to divide 
those whom they had to govern — to set the agrictkl* 
tnrist against the mapufacturer, ahd the maniilkctorer 
against the agricuUnrhi — to employ spies, to cahimniate 
theh- opponents, and to degrade the Royal Family in 
the estimation of the kingdom (cheers.) The roinous 
measures which they were daily pnrsoing, could only 



be connteractfsd by. withholding the supplies, and 
cutting down the expenditure by whicl^ they were 
supported (cheers.) 

** Lord Hoiiand, thetefpresenfative of the name and 
principles of Mr. Fox," (great cheering.) 

" Mr. Honvwood, Me^iber fpr Kent.^* 

Mr. HONtWOOD said, that he had )jeen educatrd' 
in the principles 6f *Mr. Fox, and his ri^^r judgmetit' 
fully adopted them. If IVl/.' Fox's warniii'g; voice had; 
been listened t(),'stich'calamities tvould not. hrfve fallen' 
upon the Dfatiftn ; tbey vc^ciuld h^Ve seen a'popuUtibtt'of 
moral and indti^ftrious habtts, instead ofh population' 
degraded 'tod, demoralized; they wtiiild^ have seen a' 
populatiod among' wh*orrt* 'crhne was 'comparatively* 
unknown, instbad of a population irhlcfe was daily; 
filling our gdols with crimiha|8' of , every description.; 
The only way of removing or remedying the ^reat atid' 
crying evils of v^hich every nianf had now reason to* 
complain, was by destroying .the cau^e of fHem." Op-* 
pressive taxation was. the cause, fexteuKtve retrenchment; 
the cure; but that cure 'coqid n'evfer be obtained but 
by a reformed Parliament (cheers;) .* ■ '-' 

The Duke of NORIFOLK gave—" Mr. James Mac^ 
donald, M.P." • 

Mr. MACpONALD feaVd— Mr FoxSVaj^a mao who 
sincerely loved the people, dnd desired their Happin^^^ ; 
who was the uniform denouncer of war, and firiend of 
peace; whose mind was as much distinguislied for its 
energy, as his heart for its tenderness ; who never en- 
tertained one tnean or selfish thought, but lived audr 
acted solely for the well-b^ing of his country, and the 
amelioratiofa of hhiQkiud, (loud cheers.} Were not the 
present, times wheii it 'was expedient to hold up to 
public imitation such merits and such yirtpes?^ Let the 
meeting contrast with the taianly counsels" which he 
Would have giveo, the shabby, shuffling cdun^ls which' 
have been exhibited during the Ic^st six years; (cheers.*) 
Let theih contrast tiitb his constant and iindeviatin{]>: 
rectitude the bold encr6achments aitd base Womplfanc'es 
—the blustering menaces and abject entreaties of which 
the Ministers of the 'Crown, during that period, had 
repeatedly made use, (cheers.) If they neglected the 
great paramount duty of attending at such meetings as 
the present, the game waa up with them — their cliance 
was lost,and no alternative would remain to them except 
a desperate tyranny, or a desperate revoltition, (loud 
cries of hear.) The nc^cessity of a Reform in Parlia- 
ment^, he most again repeat H, was becoming every day 
more aiid more apparent. Even those, who had formerly 
disputed that point, were'now, obliged to concede it. For 
his dwh p»rt, ever>ince he. had had the honor of a seat 
in Pa^IlAtoent, he had -supported the . necessity of re- 
forhfiing it, (cheers.) ' And whatever obligations he 
might &el to those who sent him, he would not consent 
to sit there one moment longer than he had the power 
of voting for the application of that elementary core to 
thedis^ses of the Coustitutiori^reform in Parliament — 
(warm cheers.) The eloquent gentleman afterwards 
animdld verted lit the most poiki ted language to the nipping 
of the flower of freeddm in Italy, while yet In the liud, 
by th^lnstruments of the Holy Alliance. Having alluded 
to the struggle of the Greeks against the Turks, he pro- 
ceeded :— Where tvas the man, with one spark of 
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generous feeling^ that did not wish the Greeks success 
over the cruel tyrants who iiad for so many years lorded 
over them? ,H^ wasi?ure that je very man who he then 
saw around him^ earnestly wished fojr the emancipation 
4>f that great bill, unfortunate nation, (cheers.) feut 
did they, imagine that Lord Londonderry wished it ? 
(Cries of" No?) No: the cry of Downing street was 
-r-" The Sublime Ottoman Porte, and the cause of 
legitimacy ;'*^ for the Sublime Ottoman Porte, though an 
unholy piemb'er, ^till was a member of the Hply Alliance, 
(laughter!.) He trusted, however, that that legitimate 
power, the Ottoman Portp, wpuld not succeed in 
crushing the rising; /energies' of Gfreece:. ijut whether it 
did or not, it was impossible to djeny, that since thfeir 
last meeting, the cause of liber^ had advanced in 
Europe, not indeed Kvith the aid, but in despite of the 
eflfects of .England to prevent it. In France indeed, 
measures were under discussion which were destructive 
of the very appearance of liberty,. It was worth while 
to seejthe ^protection which a legitimate Monarch gave 
to his people, to whom be had previously given a piec^ 
of paper which he thought fit to denominate a charter, 
(laughter.) Not only was it proposed to abolish the 
use of juries in all offences of tlw* press, but with one 
fell, blow to abolish it altogether^ Such were tne blessed 
effects of the friendship of th,e Allied jSovereigns to 
France ; and from the -effects df stich ^ friendship he 
prayed God that this country might be always delivered, 
(cheers.) If the people in England should allow these 
violent infractions of public to pass by in silenx>e, and 
without expressing thcur indignation against those who 
committed them, their own Cpnstitution would soop 
undergo a very material change ipdeed. 

TheCHAIRM AN said he had ^en c^ farrier's bill lately, 
of which the, only iterji was **Por curing your horse till 
it died, sp jnany pounds*^' He supposed that the item 
of services performed by most of, tj^e pepsioned gentry 
would be of a similar nature, It .might, perhaps, run 
thus, " For taking care of the interests of the country 
until they were annihilated, such'an.aonuity for life,!', 
(dieers.) " IVfay all corrupt advisers of the Crown mee^ 
t.hejr just punishment in the g^eneral execration of the 
country." . (Great Applause.) ., . . 

.Mr. LENNARD, M.P..i^jd it:wftai|uite>?anif^stthat 
fHe principles of JVlr. Fo;^, which h^d.bein.sp well. 
illustrated in Ampripa, ^nd whie}^ aloi(^T$ could fo^in the, 
l^^js of a free government, v,puW speedily have; f ipore 
signal triumph than any >bich they .had yet obtained. 
Xhp deiusipu Qf the Pitt system, isj^cfh. rested jop,^, vast 
paper .cnrrenqy,,was rapidly appripacbing .to its. end. 
iViti^outaconsiderable Reform JnParl{apiqqt,,t^e[p^9ple 
yvpuld.not be ^ble to obtain, ^y refl improiYement in 
t^eir sitqatiopf,, Frpm thei apprpapJ^Lng, meeting qf that 
bo^y,. nothing! W0S to be expected save,p4^rUal,n^easure$. 
X^i^. motioH tOi repeal the six acts. w,bieh. had be^p 
coupled with his name by. the Np^e. Ch^irm^, h^d 
a«c^Lyed Ultle support. Though tjvo of thrift wero piQst 
lu>^tile .to the liberty of the press and thq exerf isq pJfjl}ie 
right of petition, bis motion to ^-ppetal.them met wjth<|es^ 
4isf^H§sioM ihM auy^ftrdinttry4u|'iyp^ik^ bilj. .M 
•wVi^se support was .v:aluable /to . «v^py cause thati be 
je^ppused, was the only, member of opposition that had 
spokenln behalf of it, though Mr. Coke, their represent 



tative, and a few other independent members of Parlia* 
ment, had voted in its favbr^ — ^The support of those 
gentlemen bad confirmed him in his intention to proceed 
at some future period with the same motion, (cheers.) 

*' Earl Grey and the friends who adhered to the 
principles of Mr, Fox." (Loud cheeers.) 

The CHAtplMAN, in giving " Si^ Francis Burdett,'* 
said that <iuring the greater' part of his political life 
he had differed from the Honorable Baronet. Tliey 
were now pnrfeotty agreed.— 'they. were agreed, because 
they knew that i^nch an union alone could save the 
remnantoftheir liberties and property, (cheers.) They 
were agreed, because, it was their anxious wish to see 
the constitution administered in justice, purity, , and 
economy, — (cheers.) — They were agreed, because ttiey 
knew. at the present nioment it was pot so administered 
— because they fejt that a change, not merely of the 
members, hikiof^ ;tbe i^ystem of administration, was im- 
peratively calle^l for by the exigencies of the state— 
because .they were aware that such a change could not 
be effected without a thorough reform in «the Commons 
House of Parliameh^,j,(loud cheering ) 

The toast was tirank with loud cheers. 

Mr. E. Taylor read a letter from Sir Francis, in' 
which he said the late Korfolk meeting appeared to him 
perfect in every part. * . 

The Noble CHAIRMAN should not wish the meeting 
to separate without some allusion being made to the 
infamous Bill.of Paiqs and Penalties, which coujd never 
be sufficiently .eXecxated-:-which ought never to be 
permitted to be forgotten^ (loud cheers.) He was the 
more inclined ^o alludetp t&at unjust and odious measure, 
because there was n^ topic so obnoxious to miDisters 
i^ud their creatures,., (cheers.) They objected to H 
more than to any other, and used the strangest argument 
ip the ^prld to deprecate the dispiissibn of it. If any 
thing was said against it, the answer immediately \vas, 
" Yoyi inust not mention thataubjectj.l)ecaase it excited 
indignation from one end of the; country to the other." 
A^well|might p .coqv^ct say to bi.< j[ijidge — ** True it is,. 
my, Lord, that Jr have, been giiiltj (if a most atrocious 
qrime-Trtrue it is,ihat I ^ave excite,d^ ^y it general indie;- 
uation; but for God's sake let the i^ »b]ect drop, as the 
reviyiftlpf itistoni^a very n^i^pleasantsul/ject," (laughter.) 
Last yei^r minister^ bad^ubjected an illustrious individual 
to ipi trial /where it was inipopsjble ibat iustice could be 
obtained, ^(cheers.) /.^bis year they, had condemned 
another JndividuaI^»YUboute]?on thfiif()i;m or shadow of 
a tiiiaL /(Great che^^ing.) , ..'. ^ ' ' ^ . 

«* $ir fiLpbect Wilspq, aodmaythe £li)gtlsh soldier never 
fc^fget hifi fight^ fAd,.4utie^'^as,A.Qi(i2^cqi,'^' (scouts and 
applause.) ** Lord Suffield^ "(gi^eat Applause.) 
. , The, Duke pf Sussex ip givii^g^ **Tiie brave yeomanry 
pf the, county of ^pjcfolk," said tbijt if Ih^ cavalry in 
anpt^ei^. county had .really, ^eenve^qnien, the. county 
could never hay^. wjtaesseii the^Ojisgrae^f^l outrage 
poo^mitted at A|apchesten . Ip alliifiW tb^the six acts 
his Royal Iii^hnes(^;9aid, that they.had begun by passioj? 
an Ajlie^ apt ^n.oompliipent to the Holy, Alliance. What 
happened since, I, Why $ix iniGai^Qq^ acts bad crept into 
their stat];ji(tt^book againsf their own liberties, (cheers.) 
A jpxoperiy: tax.he for one w(mld>refiai« ^oot by foot and 
.inch bj inch, (cheeri) 
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'< Mr. Hume,' to whom oaf gnratifado fis due for the 
complete detection and exposure , of the system of 
corruption." 

The company separated about one In the morning* 



The Norfolk Meeting was graced by the presence of 
a Royal Duke justly celebrated for hi^ virtuous^ inde- 
pendent, consistent, and liberal conduct in pnblic and 

J pri\^ate life ; bythatof the first peer of the realm, of 
a man ttrho is at once its best agrlcnlturist, and one of 
its most upright legislators; and of many other gentle- 
men equally respectable for their rank, property, and 
prindiples. Several of the ministerial papers have had 
the extreme indiscretion to censure the, Duke of Sussex 

I for attending the celebration of Mr. Fox's "birth-day, 
and for taking a part opposed to the King's Govern- 
ment. "Surety these men must intend to oast underhand 
censure on the King himself. They cannot have forgot 
that ii/ft. Tbx was, to his dying day, the bosom friend 
of his present Msgesty, who from bis 20th to his 50th 
year decidedly entertained, and spirite^y and constantly 
professed, the principles of that illustrious statesman. 
They will not have the hardihood to censure ptditical 
consistency, or the steady maintenance of opinions 
confirmed by the reflectionof experience of more than 
thirty year;s. It is true the Duke of Sussex blames a 
war, to which the King himself wasopposed. It i^ true 
that he condemns an association, institute4 niider 
pretence' of defending the constitution, but really to 
restrict the liberty of the press, and which public 
opinion ohly'has rendered nearly harmless. .It is true 
that he abhors the system of malignant slander esta- 
blir^hed by the supporters of the Johii Ball, it is true 
that hie still advocates the reform injt*arliament, wbich 
the Pritice of Wale^ and Mr. Pitt once advocated. It 
is true that he ridiciiles tba^^'Holy Alliance," Wht)se 
avowed an^ unlveiyi pbject U to establish; the absolute 

I power of Kings, and to x^rush 'the friends of freedom 
throughout Hhe continent. If, in holding those ietiii- 

nientS and pylnnip1^a„hfii)ppP«P^ h'g T^nj#»gfy>a infiSniafora^ 

doubtless he glories in the opposition, and will no more 
be daunted by th^ abuse of hirelings ^d apostates^thau 
he has befen'sedaced-by'the smiled' Of men at court.* 



.... .1 . , 
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At a Meeting of the CansHttUional Society^ 
ResoWeai' Tliat th^' following 'Lbtt^r written by- a 

- ,: *Mj .11. ,. . s •! ■ ■ ^ • * •• ' 

Menab^rii^f thiis l^oc|€tfy,. bp printed, in the pub|ic 



Paperr:' 



!.:• .1 •• iJ.. 






; ...,.1 .♦ To.tlie Peopleof Great-Britain, 
Fri^iii^f . fkiuntrjfm^f ^nd Fellow- Ciiizens, 

To a wealc^ wicked, and profligate Administration, arid 
to a corrupt and venal Parliament, may be attributed all 
the Disasters tM hftve befallen this unhappy country. 

Britain l^as been ,rent asunder by its own Uands, and its 
Empire divided , to fill the iPock'ets of a few rapacious Men. 



The House of Commons, which ought to be the real 
Representatives dfthe people^ are now universally known , 
and acknowledged to be the- Dependents of the Kin;gs/ 
Ministers and the Tools and Engines of that Power 
which they were intended to cheek and control*. 

That beautiful Fabric which eur Forefathers, at the 
Expence of every Thing that was dear to them, «o ' 
admirably constructed and formed en the wisest princi* • 
pies, which the Crown hewtofore looked to with Awe 
and Reverence, has been sapped and undermined by that 
undue Influence, which baspervadedev^ry Department 
of the State, and made us inglorioue to all the World. 
It is this cursed, this detested Inflnenoe, that every Man 
who has the least Spark ^fan Englishman left in him, 
ought to oppose, and endeavour to reduce and annihilate* 

But it may be asked. How is this to -be done?— To 
whieh I answer, by the People petitioning Parliament 
for their juat Rights— for « more fre«i and^qual repre- 
sentation, and for shortening the Duration of Parliament. 

For nothing can be so effectual a Bar to the Encroach- 
ments of the King's ministers, or so rad^jal a Cure for the 
Corruption and Venality of the Times, as a free and 
universal Representation of the People, and a frequent 
Call upon them for:a Choice ef Representatives. The 
Hands of Government would then, instead of being 
weakened by • Ambition of the lAwt of Individuals, be 
strengthened and upheld by the Integrity of Men, who 
would only live by the Breath of the People, and whose 
Power would instantly cease the Moment th^y departed 
from that Line of Conduct. '■ - 

Tou then, my Friends and Fellow^Cltiaens, mnat. 
restore your Country to its : former Splendor and 
Greatness, by an internal Refnwn of that Branch of the 
Legislature, which Should speak ho other eentimenta 
than your own, and be dependent orinone but youraelves. 

Let mfe then exhort you, by every Thing that is dear 
to Englishmen— by the sacred Remembrance of those i 
who spilled their Blood in Defence of the Constitution, 
as wdl as those who wisely framed it, to animate and 
encourage each oth^r to sign the Petitions now circm-v* 
latlng fo^ a more equal Representation, and shortenings 
the Durations of Parliament— to strike the iron .now it 
is hot, now the Mtnistet has pledged himself , in Bebalf 
of the People, and riot let, by our Negligence . and 
criminal Indifference, ^olir Children an* : Pjosterity lose 
the Blessing we s6 mfany Years havei ill vain beeas:; 
straggling for. • ' '-" * ' " 

We have hitherto shewn otti* Xeal and Palriotitem foi:. 
Ibdividnals, who hav6 deserted wettof thelr:eo«ntBy 5. 
Let us now linite in the common Criuie, and conAinee 
these, whb had but one Donbt, that it is the Sense of the 
People; that there should be Reform itt' Parliament, and 
that the Language of the Petitions itf the Language of 
every Englishman's Heart. - -• • 

' . THOMAS YEATES; SlscV 
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Earl Grosvenor, on Reform. 

Earl Grosvenor speaking of reform said, « it is that 
which, when arrested, compressed, and confined, will 
in its expansion carry all before it 5 it wUl break opposing 
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bkyoneU, and bolts, and bars to atoms ; and still more 
powerful gold wiH vainly endeavour to restrain it. If 
you heap PeHon upon Os8a» it will dash them in its 
struggles to fragments. If it Jiold that rational freedom 
is the right of a people, they will beoome rationally free ; 
n it deem iM^rate reform neoessary, moderate reform 
udll prevail^ if it a)asider that abuses shall be rectified, 
abuses will cease. Alf history proclaims the triumph of 
public opinion. What pot down the tyranny of James 
iL? A single shout, the echo of the public opinion, 
which resounded from Westminster Hall at the acquittal 
of the seven Uishops. What accomplished. the French 
devolution ? Not^ surely, thie small handful of men 
who stormed the Hastile; but the sentence which public 
opinion had pronounced upon the tyranny .of the 
Government, the vices of the state, and the copdition 
of the nobility." 



Copy of a Letter from a Friend to R. MUnes, 
Uth April, 1821. 
SIR. 

' I thank you very sincerdy for the compliment you 
have paid me^ in sending me yo»r philanthropic and 
patriotic observhttons upon the causes of the cure of 
the evils under which our once happy country is now 
suffering* Lt has been my fate to see nations that 
enjoyed, and nations that were deprived of that free- 
dom, which God has intended as the birth-right of all 
mankind ; and I have invariably observed, that their 
internal hapj^iness and prosperity corresppnded with 
the degree. of liberty i^ad freedom whiqh prevailed 
amongst them. Such beiAg the case, I have ever felt* 
anxious that England, which has so nobly maintained 
her iadependence against foreign foes, should not allow 
her constitution to be undermined by domestic traitors, 
who^ for their own private ends, are exerting them- 
selves to calumniate whatever is good, generous or 
virtuous, amongst us, and by the undue influence of 
corruption, are endeavouring to establish the worst of 
all tyrannies, ^* a despotism in the name of the law/* 
I certainly do not look upon the evils you enumerate as 
Ihe first cause of the dii^tress that pervades all ranks; 
I merely regard them as ariiping from the one great 
sooroe which has produced all the injustice, extrava-^ 
gance, and oppression which has for some years back 
marked oor fordgn and domestic policy, *' the want of 
m House of Commons really elected by and represent- 
ing the sense of the people/' Had the nation been 
actoally represented by men who had their country's 
good alone at heart, the waste of the public money 
which we have witoe^sed, and the system of corruption 
and oppression that threatens the ruin of the Empire, 
would certainly never have been tolerated. 

As things are, reform will become every day more 
ditflcult of attainment, unless the people will give the 
important subject their most serious attention, and dis- 
cover that they all think alike upon it, with very few 
exceptions. But unless it is prevented, slavery will 
inevitably be in time oor lot, and then, as is now the 
case in Spain, it is Jo be feared, all the miseries of 
anarchy and. revolution will inevitably follow. 



QuerieH ta Mr. Ru^rdo. 

To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
Sir, 

Permit me, through the medium of your Paper, to 
propound the following queries to Mr. Ricaido y-r 

1. Is not tlie cause of the present distress of the 
Farmer the want of a remuneratii^ price for hi&prodace? 

2. Is not thecau:ie of that want of a reinunerating pi^ce 
the expeuce of production, as compared with the actual 
value of produce ? . 

S! Is not taxation the most formidable item fn the 
expeince of production ? 

4. Is not taxation, therefore, the specific cause oifthe 
distress — inasmuch as it absolutely prevents the existiog 
price of produce from being a remunerating price t 

.5. Is it not impossible, without ruin to the manufacturing; 
interest, aud destruction to our foreign trade (now just 
beginning to breathe) to forceup the price of agricultural 
produce ? 

6.l8notthereforethediminution of the expences of pro- 
duction the specific remedy for the existing. Agricultural 
distress? 

7. Is not an extensive repeal of taxes the only measure 
by which Miniaters can assist in the accompOsbment of 
that object? 

8. Would not the repeal of taxes, conjoined with the 
lowering of rents, completely remove Agricultural 
distress, by making the present prices remnnerative? 

9. Would not this course, combined with severe 
economy, place the public credit of the country on^the 
firmestposssible foundation ? 

. 10. Will not any other measores of a merely temporary 
nature ultimately injure all parties, delude the country 
and speedily bring again upon our heads tJJi the evils 
which they might pretend to remove ? 

' I am. Sir, yonr obedtent Serrast, 

Feb. 12, 182J8. , : COMES. 



Earl FUztciOiam, Sir George SdviUe and 
Mr. Pitt. 

Leeds Mercury, I9tb Janmry, 1822. 

The present deeply depressed state of the Agricultural 
Interest has occasiotied several County Meetings to be 
held in the South, ip order to deliberate mi the means of 
relief; and it is highly probable that, before the assem* 

[ bllbg of Parliament, many other meetnigs of the same 
kind will take place. The landlords and fanners have 
indeed the greatest reason to complain ; the first have 
sustained a very large reduction of their tnoome, and 
the second are fox the most part living npon their 
capitals. It was stated six months ago In the Report of 
the Agricultural Committee, and has since been fully 
confirmed, "that at the present price of oorii^ the 
" returns to the occupier of an arable farm, after allowing 

I ** for the interest oi his investment, are by no means 
<' adequate to the charges and outgoings, of which a 
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"* coDsMefUbto ^ropotthvA eati bd paid only obt bf the 
'* capltaks and tiei tr^m ftvprofitu, of th« tenatitry . *' Ad 
t?vil like thla^ nAe^ifif Im> vitally tho whole agrfctiltural 
populatlotiof tlw kihgtto*!, is M^lonaU ^nd demands 
the imm«il!iaiis littd aerfows alt^ntion of Parliatnent. It 
is sQppoged, on good gronndu, that thb valne of the 
agricultnral plrodaee of the kingdom has within the last 
ten years faiteb off one-half; and dnring that time the 
weight of tnatito, notwithataading the subtraetion of 
tlie Property aad Hosbandry Horae Taxea) has con- 
siderably Increased, Wheat, which sold at twelve shil- 
lings per bushel, now sells at six, and the value of other 
^rain, as well as of live stocky has fallen off in an equal 
proportion. While the present rate of taxation con- 
tinues, it is iknpossibte foir the tenant to live, without 
such a reduction of rent as would make the income of 
the landlord almost nothing ; the landlord feels this and 
ficknowiedges it, he makes an abatement in his rents, 
(>ut knowing that this is insufficient, and apprehending 
that he iirill soon be left i^lthout a tenant, he joins the 
farmer most cordially in hie well-founded complaints 
Rents roust undoubtedly be greatly lowered throughout 
the kingdom, or the owner and the tenant will be ruined 
together. Earl Fitzwilliam, ever among the foremost in 
acts of patriotisni, jostice, and humanity » has set a Noble 
f'xaoiple lA the reduction of his rents to his North- 
ompionshfre tenants, not less than d6 or 46 per cent. He 
hhs found, from experience, that the tenant cannot pay 
a higher rent) if he maintains his family With decency. 
II is even doubtful whether, ultimately, he will be able 
to pay a r<^nt near so high> seeing that agricultural pro- 
duce is sinking fast tb its former level, while the taxes 
are four times their, fbrnder amount. 1[^he landlord, there- 
fore, whO) during the War, thoUght himself a much 
richer man than he had been, and therefore eagerly sup- 
ported tlie systend by Which these wonderful effects fvere 
produc^ed, Will now find himself a ihuch poorer man than 
he ever was» since he will receive not merely a less 
amount oi^ renlS) but will but of that less amount have 
to pay a prodigiously increased Weight of taxes. To 
such agricuituriste as are hampered with mortgages, this 
i^tate hi things must bring speedy and inevitable ruin ; 
manv of those who have purchased their lands during 
the high prices ot the war wilt be involved in deep 
distress: and all, except the immoderately rich, must 
reduce their expenditure to their means, by the abandon- 
ment of much display and many luxuries. In this state 
of the Agricultural Interest, they very naturally meet 
toi^ther to confef^atld tO patltfOb Parliament for relief. 
It ii very gratifying to observe how much narrow 
political prejudice«i of all kinds are on the wane: in all 
these meetings we hear scarcely a Word of that old and 
favorite cry of the farme^s-^fl)r high prices; When 
they Wei^ fbCmefly in this »\Ai^ for a time^ that cry was 
uiiiversal, and v^ty f^w of thetn dobbted im justtde and 
propriety ; but rfio\^ there h^e te\v cotif paratiVely whb 
utter It \ the veil Mrhich Minister^ and the Pittites put 
before their faces is torn off, and they aee #iih g^reat 
plainness that It Is an enormotts taxation by which they 
are overWhelM^d. Even the farmers^ slow as they dr^ 
of coiApfehedslon, seeni at length tonnderstand that for 
the last three years nearly they have monopt>lixed the 
home market) and that beyond monopoly protection 



cannot goi Since, therefore, prlbes cannot be raised tB 
a level with their outgoings, the ontgolngB moit be re'<« 
dnced to the level of the prices ; this i^ep towards the 
tmth they have also taken, and are cotraetfuentiy peti* 
tionhig from many parts of the kingdom for reduced 
taxation. One step further we believe they will yet be 
driven to by distress ; finding that a Corrupt parliament 
can be induced by ministers to refuse them efficient relief, 
they will come to the conclusion that that Pariiatkient 
mnet be reformed. Onr. account of the Agricnlturail 
MeoilBg in Norfolk will nhow^ that the farmers and 
landholders there have come to this opinioil^ very gen9* 
rally^ and have now expressed it very decidedly. W hat 
hope of relief^ Indeed, can there be from a Honee of 
Comhions, which, during a whole session, voted for 
keeping eVery eiitablishment of state at nearly a war 
expenditure, in defiance of all expostulation and warning, 
in defiance of the sense and sufferings of the country, 
when there was such room for retrenchment, that 
ministers themselves began the work immediately after 
the session had ended? How grosd must be the subiser«> 
viency of aneh a body ! how fer must it have departed 
from its original intent, of being a cheek for the people 
upod the crbWh ? The Agriculturists of Norfolk, with 
the EaH of Alb^n^arle, Mi*. Coke, and Lord Snffield at 
their head, say truly—** thkt th^ amount of the pnbllo 
** exp<ittditure, aiid consequently of public demands by 
'* dit*pct And inaif^bt taxation, is the plain nnqnestiohabfti 
'^ cause of their present sufferings; and that the only siife 
''and practicable rem^yis tb be fdOnd In suCh a 
" dimiiintioh of those demands as rtiay eriaUe the farmer 
^<to grow hii [ii^bdure at a reasoiiable rate, and ihiis 
''equally spread the benefit of Its induence through 
" every class of society throughout the kingdom " We 
are afraid that no mere reduction in the expenditure of 
the country^ though performed with the most rigid eare, 
will replace the farmer in the situation from which he 
has fallen ; but it is most obvious that the first operation 
ought io be irtgorous retrenchment^ and that other &iep8 
should th^n m taken according to the necessity which 
may yet remain for them. But we entertain very small 
hopes that any economy worth the name will be prac- 
tised by the present House of Commonis ; and, to speak 
candidly^ our wishes for that event scarcely exceed our 
hopes. We are convinced that the only safety for the 
country IB In reform^ and equally convinced tiiat reform 
will never be accomplished but throiieh Ihe severe 
pressure of misery. That clear-sighted and upright 
{latriot, Sir Georee Savile, long ago expressed this 
sentiment. *' Dearly^*^ he said " as he loved his country, 
" and much as he might expose himself to censure for 
" divulging such an idea, be could not avoid confessing 
'<that> for aome years past^ he had not received what 
" was called good news with any considerable degree of 
*' pleasnre. To him, they^ were as victuals to a sick mah^ 
" which palled upon the appetite. He wassensible that no 
'* cit'cnm^tanc^, shbrt of the deepestaUd most ignominious 
" calamity) could introduce a reformation, and bring 
<' back to their senses and to virtue an Infatuated and 
" degenerate pde|Je« " The systchn of Mr. Pitt may 
yet prove beneficial to the nation, and he himself though 
he apostatised frotti his first prkiclplee, may yet be the 
means of introdnciiigi by the- mli«rlea be ha^ heaped 
8 
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upbii the people, that reform, which his direct efiPorts 
failed to obtain. The nation, and particularly the 
auffering agriculturists, will no doubt observ^e with lynx- 
eyed attention the conduct of ministers and of. the 
parliament during the next session. They will discover, 
by the speech from the throne, whether the former intend 
retrenchment, and by the address whether the latter will 
enforce it. They will sagaciously discriminate between 
profession and performance : they will mark the conduct 
of Mr. Hume and his friends, in contrast with that of 
the direct opponents and the more secret enemies of 
reform : indeed thay have done this already, as the ex- 
pressed gratitude of so many cities and towns to Mr. 
Hume demonstrates But certaioly the vigflance of the 
people over their representatives will be more strict now 
than it has ever been, and the consequences of prolonged 
misconduct will be loud and general cries for reform. 



The Injbience of the Crown^ as described by Mr. 
Put and by the Leeds Intelligencer. 

The Intelligencer, speaking of Mr. Brougham's intend- 
ed motion on the influence of the crown, says — 
^' Mr. Brougham cannot persuade the people of England 
or their representatives, to believe, that the Influence of 
the Crown is greater than absolute necessity demands, 

^or that it In any way interferes with their liberty, their 
happiness, their enjoyments, or their prosperity. " '* To 
the people of England this influence ought to be sacred, 

. as their safeguard from oppression, as their protection 
from anarchy. " 

Mr. Pitt, in his speech in the House of Commons on the 
7th of May, 178^, says — 

"The influence of the crown is an Influence of the 
most pernicious kind ; and at all times It has been 
pointed out as the most fertile source of all our miseries. 
It has been substituted in the room of wisdom, of activity, 
of exertion and of success. " " Nothing is more necessary 
and essential to the permanent interests of this country, 
than the total overthrow and extinction of this 
influence." 

The Editor of the Intelligencer is continually in- 
rolving himself in diflSeulties ; last week he unwittingly 
charged the King with haviug held principles fatal to 
the stability of the English throne; and this week he 
has brought himself to issue with Mr. Pitt, by ranking 
amongst the first of our political blessings that influence, 
- which the statesman he affects to admire has denounced 
as the fertile source of all our miseries. 



Lines written in Thornhill Church, near Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, where the late Sir George Saville is 
interred, August, 1788, 

BY MRS* COLUNOS, OF BUU.. 

If truest virtue and exalted fame 

Can ere preserve a Patriot's sacred name ; 



Saville's must live revered with just applause, 
Whose ruling passion was his coantry's cause. 
Who nobly strove her freedom to maintain, 
And guard the blessing thro' her wide domain : 
Tet here his bonor'd corpse neglected lies. 
No soolptur'd marble gnides oor longing eyes. 
Where we may sadly drop the grateftil tear. 
Or breathe the heartfelt sigh aroond his Uer ; 
But faithful history will his loss deplore. 
And paint those virtues we behold na more. 

Quotations from Blackstone. 

Nothing says Blackstone " ought to be more guarded 
against in a free state than making the military power^ 
when such a one is necessary to be kept on foot, a 
body too distinct from the people. The soldiers should 
live intermixed with the people : no separate camp, do 
barracks, no inland fortresses should be allowed ; and 
perhaps it might be still better, if, by disnfissfng a stated 
number, and enlisttlng others at every renewal of the 
term, a circulation should be kept up between the army 
and the people, and the citizen and the soldier be more 
intimately connected together.** B. I. Chap. 13. We 
have, alas! departed from the wise principles here laid 
down, and are now beginning to taste the fruits of our 
deviation. 

Is there not a grand principle In English jurispru- 
dence laid down by our highest law authorities', that the 
accused in all cases shall have the privilege of challeng- 
ing jurors, in order that no man, either interested or 
merely prejudiced against him, may sit in judgment 
upon his guilt or innocence. Jurors (says Blackstone) 
may be challenged for suspicion of bias or partiality. 
A principle challenge Is such, where the cause assigned 
comes with it evident marks of suspicion, either of 
malice or favor : as that a juror of kin to either party 
within the 9th degree ; that he has been arbitrator on 
either side ; that he has an interest in the cause ; that 
there is an action depending between him and the party; 
that he has taken money for his verdict; that he is the 
parties master, servant, counsellor, steward, or attorney, 
or of the same society or corporation with him. Ail 
these are principle causes of challenge ; which, if true, 
cannot be overruled, for jurors must be (wholly 
unexceptionable.) 



Barrack System. 

The House having resolved itself into a Committee 
of Supply, a great number of sums were voted for 
various purposes. On a grant of £2^ 1 ,000 being moved 
for the expense of the barrack department, an animated 
discussion arose — Mr. Hume, Mr. Bennet, and other'', 
strongly condemning the system of covering the country 
with barracks, thereby tacitly confessing that the British 
Constitution, which had hitherto been our boast as the 
choice of a free people, could now only be maintained 
by force of arms There was no other Government in 
ffurope that was obliged t^ have recourse to an increase 
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of troops, and io the erection of internal fortresses. 
Where wonld this end ? if, in every town and village 
in which any appearence of disquiet were manifested 
a barraek was to be built. What necessity was there 
for an additional barrack at Barnsley or Carlisle.? If, 
as Ministers said, the feeling of the people were so much 
alienated from the Government, that they were obliged 
to have recourse to building barracks within four miles 
of each other over the country,, it was high time to 
institute an inquiry how this awful and meknoholy 
rtiange had taken place,,and how it could bepermanently 
remedied. Whatever the state of the country was, it 
should l>e recolkcted that it arose- from the system of 
internal policy pursued by his Majesty's Ministers.. It 

I was that policy which created the discontent, to what- 

^ ever extent it existed, and to cover the country with 
barracks^ was an avowal that Ministers were- determined 
to keep, down tho discontents of the- country by the 
sivord^ There were already no less than 97 barracks in 
the conatcy — ^TheCluincellor of the Exchequer alleged 

! that Grovernment were unwillingly forced on theerection 
of these- additional barracks ;. thai applications- were 
made for them by the- Magistrates of different place?, 

■ aod that Governmeut considered it as their duty to 
protect the peaceable and industrious against the danger 
to which their lives and their property were subject from 
tliK disaffected;. It was desirable, under existing cir- 
eamstances, thatthesoldiers should not be mingled with 
a disturbed, and agitated population. The- extent of so 

< large a military expenditure' was* to be regretted,. but it 
was inevitable. — Mr. T; Wilson considered the speeches 
of ths Opposition calculated to increase the feeling of 
discontent which now prevailed In. thecountry. The 
House divided on the grant in qiiestion and it was 
carried by 72 against 30. 

The £d ,000,000 Annuity and Watch and Weed Bills 
were read a third time and passed. 



His Royai Highness the Duke of Sussex's Visit 
to York. 

August, 1882.. 

We have this week been honored with the company 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, who has been 
received- with every mark of loyalty and esteem due to 
his illastrious family,. and we have only to regret, that 
we had not a more enlarged opportunity of paying him 
every attention so emineutly due to his own personal 
eomplacency and dignified deportment amongst us. 
His Royal Highness arrived on Saturday evening, a little 
after five o'clock, in a landaulette and a pair of horses, 
followed by his own private carriage and four, with his 
attendants. 

In this unostentatious style, unattended by any escort^ 
the Prince drove io the house of Robert Chaloner, Esq. 
where he was received, and entertained in the most : 
hospitable manner. 

On Sunday morning his Royal Highness attended 
Divine Service at tlie Cathedral, where the assemblage 
of persons of all classes, to witness his presence, was 
more numerous than we have almost ever experienced 



upon any former occasion. Upon entering the Catbe* 
dral, Dr. Camidge commenced playing the <* Halielojah" 
chorus of Handel, which continued ontil his Royal 
Highness had taken his seat. The solemnity of the 
service, and the great attention paid by his Royal High- 
ness, added to the most respectful silence of so large a 
congregation,, bad a very powerful effect npon the 
auditory. When the service was concluded, bis Royal 
Highness (who had occupied the Judges' seat) withdrew 
through the grand entrance under the organ, and pro* 
ceeded down the middle aisle to the great western door, 
bowing most courteously to the multitudes who had 
lined the side aisles to get a view of his person 

In the visit paid by his Royal Highness to the Friend's 
Retreat, on Sunday afternoon, we learn that he spent 
upwards of two hours there, and took great interest in 
inspecting every part of that excellent establishment^ 
which appeared to give him the highest satisfaction. 

An- invitation had been forwarded to his Royal High* 
ness to Canlley, to honor the Corporation with his 
company at a public dinner at the Mansion-boose, 
which was fixed for Monday evening at seven o'clock, 

MONDAY. — This day,, between twelve and one 
o'clock, (having previously signified his pleasure on the 
subject) his Royal Highness was waited upon by the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, accompanied by the 
Recorder, Aldermen, Sheriffs, Gentlemen of the Twenty 
Four, the Con)mon Council, &.c. in full costume, who 
went in procession from the Guildhall to the house of 
Mr; Chaloner; but there being no room in the house 
large enough to contain all the company assembled, his 
Royal Highness was pleased to express his wish to receive 
it in the front of the house, and his Royal Highness 
stood near a small summer-house After a few words 
of introduction by the Lord Mayor, the Recorder read 
the following address : — 

" To his R^yar Highness Auguftlus Frederick ^ 
DUKE of SUSSEX: 

" May it please your Royal Highness, 

^' The Lord Mayor and Commonalty of the ancient 
City of York, in their own names, and In the names of 
all the Inhabitants thereof, humbly offer your Royal 
Highness their warmest thanks for condescending to 
honor them with your presence and countenance. 

" Your Royal Highness*s public and private virtues 
have long been objects of their observation and approba- 
tion ; and their estimation of those virtues is not likely 
to be lessened by a more intimate acquaintance with 
your Royal Higbness's well-known affability and good 
nature. 

^* The principles that first placed the present illustrious 
family (of which your Royal Highness is an amiable and 
excellent member) upon the Throne of these Realms, 
at the same time established a constitution founded on 
the basis of Liberty and Law; which has nourished!^ 
manly spirit and proud national character amongst us^ 
and has spread the British name and fame, by sea and 
land^ to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

'< Reflectibns from these sources, cannot fail to excite 
m your Royal Highneis's generous breast, as they do in 
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ihA tear1« bf all hfs Majesty's loyal Mbji^etey tke mifmm | 
fBelinj^s of dignified pride and genitiliiB patriotism^ I 

*' tour Rdyai Higrbneaa is li«Mnbly I'eqviedted tq aM^pt 
the Freedon of thii ancient City, atid i^ holitM' U by 
n^rfttttliog yoQf Royal Naite to be enrolled aittoiigftfl 
its Fceemela. 

^MWfi^ vnd^ oUr Oammon Semi, ihU 1t%ih Di^ of 
Augmsi, 18S8." 

The Recorder having read the address^ he presented 
ifie same^ and then spoKe as follows : — 

'^ Allow me to add, that it give3 me real and unaffected 
pleasure, in thus being favored with an opportunity of 
testifying^ as ati individual, my profound respect and 
vetierallon for your Royal Highness's general deport^ 
Ment and character, and especially for your patriotio 
aAd dignified system of public conduct; and likewise 
bt having the honor to present to your Koyal Highness 
this address of the Lord Mayor and Commonalty of the 
City 6f Torit/' 

The Duke seemed highly gratified, atid immediately 
replied : — 

'' My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen of the Commonalty 
Of the ancient City of York, I return you my best tbanka 
for the kind manner in which I have been received by 
you and the inhabitants of this city on kny arrival here, 
as well as for your very flattering compliment on the 
occasion. 

<< ft is with pleasure, Gentlemen, that I accept of the 
freedom of your ancient City ; and I shall always be 
proud to know that my name is enrolled amongst its 
Freemen ; being assured by yoil^ that 1 am indebted for 
this distinction to your approval of those principles 
Which t have hitherto adopted, and ever shall observe 
for the regulation of my public conduct \ having always 
be^n taught to believe, that the more attentively and 
zealously the liberty of the subject is watched and pre- 
eerved^ the greater Is the security of the Throne ; and, 
sufely, no one can have a greater interest in supporting 
the Constitution, thao a membef of the Royal Family, 
however humble he may be, who derives from it all the 
blessings be enjoys, and which he is equally anxious, 
therefore, to secure to his fellow suljgects*" 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor then presented to 
his Royal Highness the Freedom of the City, with the 
gold box, &c« His Lordshlpi in presenting them, said, 
<' Mav it please your Royal Highness to accept the 
Freeaom of the City, with this box ; and it is my anxious 
wish, that you may long live to contlatie amongst thd 
independent Freemen of this happy country/' 

The Duke received them, and bowed, evidently with 
high satisfiQction and pleasure. The oeremony thus 
closed, and as the Corporate Body passed by his Royal 
Highness, he bowed to each individual with the greatest 
ooadescension and affability. 
After the presentation of the addresSi Ac. the Cor- 

{^oration, whilst at Mr. Chaloner's» partook of a sump- 
uous collation, prepared for the occasion^ by that liberal 
Representative of the City. 



Dinner tU the MaMion-ffoMe. 
Aficordbig to tie detirmiiietfoii^ «l flto> CbfpMite 



B««y, k mow rtniptu^w diniief Wae provided on 
MMdtit ^enffig, m Ws Royal HtgbMsa the Duke of 
JM«i^s^' f*r Ihft Corporation, and for suoh other gen- 
IhMMfeft aA tb# R%W Hottbrable tho Ltwd Mayor might 
think proper to lavite* ^^ ^ • 

The lif^ftbefe M th<l oorporattdli aMMabted at th« 
Maiistom4loose ift tlrtii* otRelal goWii»^ *fj. a^on after 
aijB^ to hk r^dy to rtoelvo bis ftoyal Highness. At 
b^W'Plist six Me Royil HIgfctieSi* pt»<»c**^ *n an open 
Olirrtog^ ftom Mr. Ch*l**ief'e, througi m immense 
oofioaufWfe «vf spectators, who had «olleeted in the 
MFe^tA, Alid lit the windows of ell the houses ia the hne 
to tl» Manrto*-hott«*- ftift Royal Hightsesa had his 
bat Off WId bowed to the mtiltltudo Hi tho most com- 
platlAiit ftiautter, Whtt were highly gftttfted by his 
attmtloii. 

It WM rfetAferked. with peculisr satitfaMiOti, thHt npeti 
this OtcMiOO loyalty atid patriotism superseded evert 
oofiiideratloo of dlflfereOc« in polltiwil sentiments in 
the rospetftable lohaWtantd of this ant^^nt and honors 
abhi Dity. 

The company dissembled in the liirge room on tlie 
gfOOfld ioor, and the Duke joined them, atldimnvet'sed 
very liffably with those around him till Abooi a quarter 
pait seven, when the dinner was annoontJed, end the 
Corporation^ preceded by his Royal Highneesi the Lord 
Mayor, Ae. repaired into the state room. 

There were two large tebles down the rt^oM) with one 
at the head, to join them. The Lord Mayor presided, 
and on his right sat the Dnke of Sosset end Mr. Chalo- 
ner, and on his left sat tbe rectirder, and the Honorable 
Thomas Dandae. " „ , _ 

In the oonrse of the dinner his Reyal Highness very 
oondosoendingly took wine with the several membert 
of the Corporate Body. The room Was so much crowd- 
ed, thet sevei-al gentlemen found It requisite to dme 
below ; for although the notice was So short that many 
of the leading gentlemen In the county was thereby 
prevented from attending, yet there were about 150 
persons present. ^ ^ * r 

The dinner, which consisted of a profusion of every 
delicacy, including wifies Of ell descriptions, was over 
about nine o'dook. A most excellent dessert succeed- 
ed: and, considering the shortness of the notice, it w 
really shrprislng tbet the Lord MftytJr dddld have 
Arranged so sttpertor a repast. 

The health of our most gmcions Sowrergn was drtnk 
from the gold cup, previous to the seOdnd course, with 
the nsual dignified ceremony— three gentlemen stend* 
Ing, two on one side of the table and one dtt the othet, 
and the toast was passed in this manner throughout 
the whole company; the band playittgf "Qofl sAVe the 

ItJng." , , 

After a nnmber of toasts had been proposed txm\ 
drank, the Duke of Sussex rose and said, 
. My Lord Mayor and Oentiemen,— It affords me the 
highest dalisfectlon io have another opportnrtity of 
expressing to the Corpbrlitlon, and the other inhabi- 
tants of this ancient city, the grateful sensations which 
Animate my bosom tor the very handsome treatment 
which 1 have received since my arrival in York, 
(applause.) Gentlemen, it In, in my opinion, the 
hnperatlte dnty of a Prince occastonally lb sekrbh after 
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troth, in the aMembltges of the people ; end it h my 
pride, a» well as a gieat aatiafaotiea, to mix with my 
jellow sobjecte on all ocoasiona — &Hr, by seeiog with 
miue own eyes, and not staffing ny ears, I am enabled 
10 notice things in a very different light to that in 
wbich they are otherwise generally represented, (loud 
and repeated eheers.) .Gentienen, in acting thus, 
I reDonnee every feeling but that of a sinoere wish to 
be enabled so to eondnot myself, at all times, and on all 
occasions, as to promote the welfare of my coontry, to 
my own satis&etinn, and in striot unison with the prin- 
ciples of the oonstitntion, (applause.) I have always 
highly respected the peculiar privileges of the various 
orders of society ; and, I am sure, that by a jealous and 
correct admission of the privileges of each, the lowest 
will properly respect the highest, and the highest will 
ioolc with the most generous feeling of friendship and 
benevolence to the lowest, (cheers.) Grentlemen, 
having been absent from this country eighteen years, 
1 have had an opportunity of noticing, with minute 
attention, the various revolutions which have taken 
place in that time, and I have always seen that the 
revolt of the people arose from a dereliction of the 
principles of rectitude in the government, (loud and 
long continned cheers.) Gentlemen, I am moirt 
decidedly of the opinion that, in a land of liberty Mice 
this, every man should be allowed the full exercise uf 
Ills rational powers, and never be restricted from the 
honest expression of upright and liberal seotinMUts, 
(loud cheers.) Such, Gentlemen, are the principles 
which I have been taught ; and I have learnt them not 
in this country alone — I have compared one constitu- 
tion with another, in distant lands, and I should feel 
8orry if I should ever have to leave the country where 
the British constitution was formed, and where it ought 
to be protected, (cheers*) It is to this constitution that 
my family are indebted for the honor of reigning 
amongst you — it is on the principles of this constitution 
that their happiness and safety depend ; and I hope that 
the moment I forget to cherish the best interests of that 
country which gave me birth, I hope that moment will 
close my public life, and also my earthly career, 
(thunders of applause.) Gentlemen, as to my visit to 
Yorl(, I shall only add, that I have heard much of the 
loyalty and inteUigeuce of ii» citizens; but, having 
now come amongst you, I am more than ever con- 
vinced, that thoAB who have honesty enough to speak as 
they ttiiuk, are the most deserviog of, and the most 
likely to enjoy the Mgh privileges of civil and religious 
liberty, (loud cheers.) It is only by thus entering into 
society, and lending a willing ear to argument, that we 
can possibly learn the troth, (cheers.) Gentlemen, 
I again return you my thanks, aad conclude by 
proposing the health of the Right Honorable the Lord 
Mayor. 

The Duke now sat down anklet applause the most 
unbounded. 

His Royal Highness afterwards again shortly ad- 
dressed the Meeting, and proposed the following most 
excellent and constitutional toast: — 

<'The respectability of the crown — the darability of 
the constittition — and the prosperity of the people. " 

This toast was received with loud acclamation, and 



was drank with repeated cheers. It was then about a 
quarter past eleven, and the Duke retired amidst the 
loud cheering of the company. 

On Tuesday, about two o'clock in the afternoon, his 
Royal Highness left York, having, by his afirnbility and 
consistency, during his short stay, greatly increased the 
number of his personal friends, and of his warm politi* 
eal admirers. He intended to pursue the tollowing 
route, as nearly as unforeseen oircum^nces would 
allow: — Tuesday night he would arrive at Catterick* 
Brklge — on Wednesday, at Lambton*Hall — Monday, 
Sept. 2, at Sir Matthew White Ridley's— Wednesday, 
Sept. 4, at Earl Grey's, Howick— Monday, Sept. 9, at 
Raby Castle, the princely seat of the Earl of Darling- 
ton—on the 15th at Cantley, the seat of M. A. Taylor^ 
Esq— on the 18th, at Newstead Abbey — and on the 
a4th at Holkham, the residence of T. W. Coke, Esq. 
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Spy System. 
To the Editor of the Leeds Mereiarff. 

AberdcM, May 16th, 1820. 

Sir, — The shameful levity and insolent tone of 
defiance with which the Ministerial Members of the 
House of Commons treated the motion of Alderman 
Wood on the subject of Edwards the spy, are such au 
outrage against moral feeling and decency of manners 
as never before was exhibited in that assembly. 

The conduct of Alderman Wood is above all praise. 
His open, manly, and intrepid endeavours to elicit truth, 
his high sense of moral obligation, his hooest reprobation 
of the baseness of that man whom Ministers attempt to 
screen, entitle him to the gratitude of his country. 
Ministers are little acquanted with the high spirit of the 
people of England, if they imagine, that the paltry sneers 
of Mr. Canning, or the pleadings of a Crown Lawyer 
in the House of Commons, can stifle that feeling of honest 
indignation which the crimes of such a miscreant as 
Edwards excite. That Thistlewood and his associates 
were profligate and unprincipled men, no one who has 
read their own declarations will deny. But that they 
ever would have combined and conspired to assassinate 
Ministers, unless they had been instigated by Edwards, 
and furnished with money and with arms, few will now 
believe. Ministers were never even suspected to have 
known of this instigation, till now that they attempt to 
screen the person accused of such deliberate baseness. 
If Edwards was simply an informer and not an instigator, 
why refuse to inquire into the part be truly acted. Such 
an inquiry would establish a distinction between the 
evidence of au accomplice which the law allows, aud the 
evidence of one who acts upon a plan of cool and 
deliberate instigation. It appears from the depositions 
brought forward by Alderman Wood, that Edwards 
sought out the most needy and desperate and irreligious 
men he could And ; he wrought upon their wretchedness 
and de^eration, and furnished them with arms, money, 
and opportunity, for the commission of that assassination 
which he contrived. Contrast the feelingsof tlie populace 
of Lcmdon on tlie detection of the conspirators and on 
tbeday of their execution ; they rejoiced in tlie detectksn 
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and prevention of »o wicked a project ; they cheered 
the Bow-street Officers when they dragged the con- 
ifipirator Thistlewood from his place of ooncealnoent ; 
they were sati»fied with the verdict of the Jury against 
men who had dared to justify the crime of assassination. 
This feeling of condemnation, however, was changed into 
one of compassion,when itappeared that these poorwretch 
es had been the victims of seduction. If Ministers wish 
that the country at large should sympathize in the justice 
of that law by which the conspif ators suffered they should 
not attempt to screen the man who is accused of having 
prompted them. If in employing Edwards as a spy, 
Government meant only that he should watch the motions 
of the conspirators wi^ a view to give such information 
asshoulddefeattheexecution of theintended assassination 
then^the moment he went beyond this, he was guilty of 
treachery even to Ministers. However the members of 
his Majesty's Government may repose in the security of 
the power, they may rest assured, that this is the im- 
pression which the whole complexion of the case must 
necessarily make, and has made, upon the mind of the 
disinterested part of the public. 

1 am, Mr. Editor, yours respectfully, X. Y. 



Benevolence, 

All our conduct towards men, should be influenced 
-by this important precept^-do unto others, as you would 
that others should do unto you. Feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, comforting the afllicted, yield more 
real pleasure than we receive from those actions which 
respect only ourselves. Benevolence may, in this view, 
^be termed the most refined self-love. 



Poetry. 

DEATH. 

Tes! ruthless Monarch ! soon or late. 
All, ail must yield to thy stem power — 

Though lurking in the womb of fate, 
As yet unknown that solemn hour. 

I scornM thee when the smiling Spring 
Blnsh'd on these cheeks with rosy hue — 

And, then, 1 thought thou couldst not bring 
My sentence with the Summer's dew. 

But in the Autumn of my life, 

Whilst trembling leaves around are falling:, 
I know that we must live at strife, 

And daily now expect thy calling. 

The shelter'd leaf on yon tall tree 
May 'scape awhile the wintry blast ; 

Mercy may hold her shield o'er me, 
But thee and I must meet at last. 



History and Death of Mrs. Garrick. 

This lady closediier life on Wednesday night se'nnigbt, 
at twelve o'clock, at her house on the Adelphi terrace, 
rStraud, in the 99th year of her ag^, having survived her 



husband, the inimitable David Garrick, 43 years and 
nine months, he hi^ng died on the 26th January, 1779. 

Mrs. G. was married in July, 1749. Her maiden 
name was VIoletti, and she was a native of Vienna, but 
chose, as Murphy says, « To grace herself with an 
Italian name.*' From the same authority we learn, that 
"she was am elegant figure, and as a dancer greatly 
admired for the uticommon elegance which she dig* 
played in all her movement " In early life she 
unquestionably possessed great personal attractions, as 
the portraits of her at Hampton bear witness. 

" SIgnora Violetti," says Murphy, "was patronized 
by Lord and Lady Burlington, who, it was understood, 
gave her a fortune of six thousand pounds." This, at 
least, seems to attach some degree of credit, if it does 
not confirm the account of this Lady, which is detailed 
at great length in Lee hewi9*8 Memoirs^ vol. ii. page 
%^^ which might otherwise be regarded as a fiction. 
The foltowing are a few of the particulars of this roman- 
tic narrative, and as they seem to have been onknowa 
to, or escaped the notice of, the various biographers of 
the great actor, and are in themselves not uninteresting:, 
we give them as follow : — 

" It is rather singular that Mr. 6arrlck*s numeroug 
biographers should have entirely omitted not the least 
of the interesting particulars of his marriage with Sig- 
nora Violetti, particularly as they have thought proper 
to trouble the world with Ihe most circumstantial and 
minute account of his foibles, peeuliarities and eccen- 
tricities. 

"The late Earl of Cork and Burlington, that dis- 
tinguished patron of the fine arts, had, during his tour 
through Italy, an amour with a young lady of family in 
the city of Florence. Their intimacy produced, at a 
naturally expected period, a sweet pledge of tiieir 
endearments. His Lordship was unfortunately called 
home before he could have the pleasure of beholding the 
dear ofifspring of his tender attachment; and the mother 
although she was abandoned by her relatives for the 
disgrace she had -brought upon her family, sought in her 
infant the only comfort she could find for the absence 
of its father. Family considerations obliged him, after 
his return from Italy, to form a matrimonial connexion 
with a native of his own country. But this union of 
family prudence and accommodation could not oblite- 
rate the fond remembrance of his former love, nor the 
affection which he felt as a parent. In a word he de- 
serted neither the Italian lady nor his child ; he sent 
ample remittances to her, and actually corresponded 
with her by letters and several trusty messengers, whom 
he employed for the purpose of hearing faithfully the 
state of the mother and her infant, who he had every 
reason to believe was his own. The lovely girl received 
from her well-bred mother a virtuous and an accom- 
plished education. She was the delight of her parents; 
and the great advances she made In every branch of 
politeness and elegance, rendered her capable of adorn- 
ing the most exalted spheres of life. Onfortunately, 
before she arrived at womanhood, she lost her mother, 
whom she had the affliction to see gradually falling the 
victim of a cause too latent for her to discover ; and aa 
her mother never gave her the least personal knowledg?e 
of her jeal father,, she thus found herself, at a very early 
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period of life, in the situation of an orphan, without a 
parent to gviide, protect, or eherish that period of 
female life^ when all around is danger and delasion . She 
bad^ howevter, the satisfaction of leari^ing from iier 
mother that her father was of a family both honorable 
and noble. His Lordship having early intelligence of 
the death of the amiable woman, immediately formed a 
plan for completing theedncation of liis daughter, which 
the mother fauEid, with his liberal and powerful assistance, 
considerably advanced towards a state of singular per- 
fection. To effect this desirable purpose, ^he wrote to a 
person at Florence^ in whom he bad great eoufidence, 
to take charge of the young creature. This person 
proved so ^unfaithful, as io appropriate to himself the 
greater part of the allowance that should have supported 
and educated the absent daughter with every splendor 
and accommodation becoming her descent. She was 
•even thankful to him for an engagement he obtained for 
her as a dancer in the Opera House of the Oreat Duke ; 
^o much was she deceived by the preteaoes and repre- 
sentations of -this perfidious monster, that she even 
received the most trifling allowance as the gratuity of 
his own beneficence ! Her appointment as a dancer soon 
reaching the ears of her Noble Father and protector^ 
madt* him resolve that she should no longer continue 
at such a distance Irom ^his care and observance. Being 
arrived at the most precarious time of life, and ber situ>- 
tion being., in every respect, truly hazardous, still morb 
determined him to dispatch a messenger for her, who 
.engaged her to come to England at a much greater 
ii-nlary than she could ever possibly expect to have in 
Italy. The offer was irresistible, and either a presenti- 
ment of what followed, or a desire to visit other climes, 
induced her -to take the earliestopportunity of coming 
to England. 

" The period of the arrival of the SIgnora Violetti was 
soon after Mr. Garrick (with whom she was engaged) 
commenced •manager of Drujy-Iane Theatre. The 
graces that attended her first appearance charmed and 
prepossessed every spectator in heriavor* -^ She won 
fhe hearts of all the swains^ and rlvaUed all the fair.' 
Modesty, like her native handmaid, waited on all her 
steps; and Dame Fortune, -iiowever cruel to others, 
lavished upon her the most desirable of her bounties. 

^'My readers must almost .anticipate my informing 
tlicm, that the Noble Lord^ her father, although under 
covert, was not tiie less zealous or inactive in establish- 
ing her reputation. He likewise embraced every 
opportunity of conversing with his fair offspring in her 
language, in which he found her possess allihe perfection 
his most anxious wishes could have formed. But these 
frequent and pleasing conversations to both -were kiot 
yet sufficiently satisfactory to the parent, .who -was 
naturally impatient to have the mutual enjoyment that 
arises from filial and parental intercourse, uncontrolled 
by disguise, and unfettered by mystery. Nothing could 
possibly ease the solicitude of the anxious parent, but 
providing^. her an asylum under his own roof. To ac* 
complish this desirable object required the greatest 
delicacy and discretion. His Lordship being blessad 
•with a daughter* some years younger than .Signora 

* She wfis4{lterwards married to the Most Noble Marquis of Hartin^n ; 
who, on the demise of his fiitbeo came to the title and estate of the Duke of 
Devonshiie* 



Violetti, this circumstance suf^gested to him tb") idea of 
having his fair exotic the iatoress of her nnknown sister. 
Signora winning incessantly on his affections, increased 
his impatience to effect his purpose of having her in his 
family. As his daughter by his lady frequently accompa- 
nied him to the Theatre, he availed himself of this cir- 
cumstance to create an esteem in her for her unknown 
relation the admired dancer. Particularly specifying 
her graces and excellences, he soon^ansed his honorable 
daughter to feel warmly m the interest of JSigoora. 
Finding that he had thus far succeeded in his wishes, he 
asked her one night, as they were sitting in the stage 
box, if she would approve of Signora Violetti as com- 
panion and tutoress in the Italian tongue^ in which ho 
informed her that she was most emincBtly perfect, and 
that her other accomplishments were eqaally excellent. 
He was happy to find his ardent wishes almost anllGipated^ 
by the ready and pleased compliance of the young lady. 
Signora was, therefore^ conveyed the same .night. In hl^ 
Lordship's carriage, to the town mansion in Piccadilly. 
'' This fair and amiable ^iranger at home found her 
accommodations in that abode of hospitality in every 
respeet equal, and even surpassing, the most sanguine 
wishes of her heart; and she felt herself for the first lime 
in a state of happiness, in which nature had more con« 
corn than reason at present could explain. But as tho 
tenor of human comfort was not meant to consist in a 
continuity of satisfaction, her's was soon interrupted by 
Mm who wounds every breast, either to fill it often witU 
thbbalm of enjoyment, or the bitterness of aflSiction. 
Love sat heavy .on her breast, and pallid on her cheek. 
Her charms withered, and her health decayed; until 
nature, exhausted, obliged iier to recline on the coucJi 
of dckiiess. Here, to the great alarm and concern ( i 
her unknown relations, she languished a considerable 
time. Her amiable pupil was uncommonly concerned ; 
perhaps the ties of nature latently increased the affliclion ; 
the ablest physicians were obtained for her relief; but 
notwHhstanding .all the care, ability, and tenderness, 
that were employed for her recovery, the violence of 
her indisposition frustrated every endeavour. Her owp 
delicacy would not permit her to divulge the secret 
cause Of her malady. Althmigh it threatened her with 
almost an instantaneous dissolution, yet the hopes of a 
cure could not induce her to acknowledge herself the 
victim of affection His Lordship felt the bitterest pangs 
of a loving parent, distressed , by the visible decline of a^i 
amiable daughter. He saw with extreme distress the 
tender plant that he was with so much care and anxieJy 
fostering, wither -bepeath the cold hand of an invisible 
disease. His Lady was likewise grea^tly affected, an4 
sympathized with her noble partner, for the loss they 
were likely to sustain. Her Ladyship, however, ntit 
despairing for a remedy being found, took the most 
prudential and effectual method, by delicately searching 
the tender heart of the afflicted fair one. Dr. Mead, tho 
Esculapius of his day, pronouncing her disorder beyond 
his power, or even that of medicine, to remove^ prompted 
the good Lady to divine the .cause. She was convinced 
that /o«)e alone was the ciisturber of her mind, and the 
-destroyer .of her frame. Assured of this, her Ladyship 
imade her ^air guest a visit, resolving, if possible, to 
discover the latent cause of her indisposition. For thi 
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pnrpose she, wHh great address, asked her where she 
felt the most pain ? and in what manner particularly she 
Was affected ? Not receiving to these questions, and 
some others df a similar nature, the most explicit 
answers, her first suspicions were still stronger confirmed. 
With all the tender delicacy, therefore, which dis- 
tinguished her amiable character, she seized her hand 
with benign sympathy, and declared she was most ex- 
tremely happy to have discovered that the cause of her 
malady was not incurable. * The cause is love,' said she, 
*and for which I think a certain cure maybe found.' 
The change she perceived this observation made in her 
fair patient, cbnfirml^dTC^ propriety. She then entreated 
the indisposed damsel to own to her, who was the object 
of her affection ; and ]pro1ir!iised, upon her honor, not to 
betray her confidence. She further prevailed, by assur- 
ing her that she would, were it possible, obtain for her 
the object of her languishing desires. < I have so great 
an opinion of ybilr dfsci'etion, my dear Signora,' con- 
tinued the worthy Lady, Mhat you could not possibly 
fix your affections oh an improper object, that I am the 
more impatient to know who he is, that I may the sooner 
find the means Of restoring you to your wonted charms, 
health, and happiness. My Lord is deeply afflicted In 
consequence of jrour indispositloii. He is, indeed, much 
more distressed thaii I could have thought he could, 
with all his tenderness of natnre, have been for any 
stranger to his blood, even as amiable as you are, my 
dear Signora.' 

" *0, my dear Madam!" said the much-to-be-pitied 
young Lady, ' spare, spare me ! 1 dare not confess my 
weakness, even to you — all gracious as you have been 
to your orphan charge. And I cannot express the 
remorse I feel at my being Obliged to behave with 
ingratitude to your dear Lord, by concealing from h ini 
as weir as from you, two such generous benefactors, 
what preys upon my existence, and must finally bear me 
to my grave.' 

" ' My dear Signora,' replied the Lady, ''tis now in 
yoUr power to acquit yourself of all conceived obligation 
to both him and me, by ^o far convincing us we deserve 
your confidence as to trust us with the important secret. 
We would wish to have this assura&ce of your reposing 
in our zealous efforts being exerted in your welfare. 
It is no idle curiosity that urges my entreaty, but an 
indescribable interest I feel in your favor. Should there 
be found, upon inquiry, any insuperable bar to an honor- 
able union, that can alone restore you to your former 
peace of mind, the secret shall ever remain undiscovered 
to the Impertinence of idquiry, or the censure of 
malignity.' 

" The above candid, sincere, and interesting declara- 
tion of the good Lady was too prevailing. It won at 
once the confidence and heartfelt gratitude of the 
afflicted tair one. She confessed * that Mr. Garrick was 
the object of her esteem ; but that he was as yet entirely 
ignorant of being the cause of what she had so severely 
felt from her tender attachment. 

" The amiable Lady, with the greatest concern, heard 
this confession, and told her with symptoms of apprehen- 
sion, that she feared the possibility of her desires ever 
-being gratified by the attainment of their object ; that 



Mr. Garrick was a yodng fellow universally oaresfted by 
families of the first diBtinctioD, and who had been 
already suspected of aspiring to rank and fortune 
in a matrimonial alliance. She represented likewise to 
her languishing patient many other difBeiiltie« ; but 
finding they had visibly affected the tender state of tlie 
now alMesponding fair, she assured her that no means 
should be left untried. She begged that neither langour 
nor hopeless grief should be suffered to prey any longer 
on her now almost exhausted frame. * Confide,' ^^^^ 



she, * in my Lord's good offices, and be assured of our 
best efforts being exerted to obtain you consolation and 
relief.' 

<' His Lordship was rejoiced that his Eady had obtained 
the secret cause of his beloved (although nnavowed) 
daughter's indisposition ; in proportion toltsconcealment 
having caused him the greatest uneasiness its discovery 
afforded him pleasure. Being po^^wssed of the truth, his 
hopes of his child's recovery began to revive. Knowing 
Garrick's love for money was the ray of his expectation, 
and the guide of his measures, Mr. Garrick was instantly 
sent for to his house. He had no sooner arrived, and 
inquired after the health of Signora, than bis Lordship 
opened the negociatinn of Hymen, by informing him 
with a smile, ' that the lady's indisposition was not to be 
removed by any other than one Docotr Garrick, an 
intimate acquaintance of his.' 

a c pfay, my dear Lord,' said the astonished manager, 
' explain yourself.' 

<« *Well, Sir,' answered his Lordship, ^shouldyou find, 
upon the strictest inquiry, that Signora Violetti is a lady 
of family and fortune, and possessed of every virtue 
indispensable to the honor of the female character, do 
you think you could satisfactorily receive her from my 
hands, with a portion often* thousand pounds ? And 
here let me inform you that she is my daughter.' 

<* The enraptured Garrick gave his Lordship ten 
thousatid thanks for the unmerited honor and fortune to 
which he so unexpectedly, but generoualy invited 
him. He at the same time declared, with all due decorum, 
* that the lady was, from the first moment of his acquain- 
tance with her, far from being indifferent to either his 
views or his wishes ; and that he liad ever felt more than 
a common interest in her favor.' 

** * You add to my satisfaction, and relieve the parental 
apprehensions I lelt for the recovery of my daughter,' 
replied his Lordship ; * until the cause of her complaint 
was discovered, the fear of losing my child was my 
constant affliction. And now, Doctor, it you please, I 
will conduct you to your patient. My Lady, will, I 
know, accompany us.' 

" When Mr. Garrick entered the chamber he flew to 
the bed-side of his enamoured fair, and acted his part 
with as much grace, and perhaps more nature, than he 
had ever performed it on the«tage. His Lordflhip then 
pleasantly informed her, that her Doctor bad been In 
danger of the same disorder, and from the same cause 
—an obstinate unnecessary silence. From thisaospicious 
hour the God of health re-Woomed her cheek, and 
reillumlnated her eye. And the i!>Dglish Roscius con- 
tinued unremitting in his attendance on the young Lady, 

• Mr. M tifphy mentions the sum to have been six tbouMmd pounds. 
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wfaoee tanewm «prad%effieGtni,'to the giiettt joy of tke 
oobJe famMy. 

'' The Buptiahi i>chig eelehralod, Mr. >Bilimrd Moore, 
the in^iuttu«piii»t;iii8oribedaveryjpTetty copy of ?effe8 
to Mr9. Garrick, wherein he demribes Fortune m^searefa 
of a favourite daughter. After many a weary step, she 
^^topped her giddy wheel at Borlington-gate, where she 
found tfae«object of her ingairy, ud lavished on her the 
choioefitof her iavours.^* 



'* She neTer told her love, but let concealment like a 
worm i'th' bud, feed otk her damask cheek. She .pined 
in thought, and sat like patience an a mounment 
smiling at grlef.^ 



Ry the death of Mrs. Garrick the library of the. British 
Mugemn will be forther enriched by the addition of her 
husband's valuable collectron of old English plays: 
besides which, the celebrated statute of Shakespeare, by 
Roubilliac (of which the one over the fire-place in the 
rotunda of Drury-Iane Theatre is« cast) will.grace the 
hall of that national establishment. The ^halr, too, 
made from Shakeapeare's mulberry tree, will also, it is 
supposed, be there deposited. It is richly carved, and 
would. If put up to auction, fetch an enormous price ; 
as would, doubtless, many other articles of veriUf as 
having once belonged to the ^* best living commentato/' 
on the works of the Bard of Avon. Amongst these 
must not be forgotten four originals by Hogarth of the 
** Election." The fate of these species of saleable, pro- 
perty, which were bequeathed to Mrs. Garrick during 
her life, will shortly be decided by the hammer. 
The children of Mrs. Garrick, of the Hay-market 
Theatre, will also, it is said, come in for considerable 
legacies, in consequence of the decease. 



SONNET, 

On being asked, *^ How do you Uke this Country* 

and the Ladies of Halifax f " 

BRIGHT bloomer the Spring amid yoar valw, 

And richest. verdure decks. your £ills; 
While aweelest acents perfume (he gales, 

And music fiows in .purliiig rilis» 
And still more bright^ and still more fair, 

Tour female Beautiea pass along ; 
Objects of many an ardent prayer, 

And themes of many a tuneful aong! 
Yes, all the charms that Nature pours 

On blossom'd vale, and fruitful field, 
Fair Spring herself, and all her flowers. 

To these more splendid Beauties yield. 
Those thtit admire, canrrhave one fear* alone, 
Thatlike their native.htlls; they hide a heartof stone ! 

A STRANGER. 
Halifax, June 1 1th, 1801. 



^e should, emd ^ should not i 



For the HALIFAX JOURNAL. 

Mr« Editor, 

As you seem friendly to the interests of the Fair 
Sex, I dhatl be glad If you will record the following 
short particulars: — 

" A good wife should be like ft ree things, which three 
she should not be like : — 1st. She should be like a snail, 
always keep within her house ; but «he should not be 
like a snail, to carry all she has upon her back. 2d. 
She «bouM be like an echo, and speak whenshe is spoken 
to ; but she should not be like an echo, to have the last 
word. 8d. 8he should be like a town dock, always 
keep lime and regularity ; but she should not be like ^ 
town clock, to speak so' loud that all the town may hear 

her. " ^I beg leave to add, that she should be like 

the Halifax Journal, full of good things; but, she should 
not be like the Halifax Journal, always in public, with 
her price in her face ! 

SOLOMON SHORT. 

Halifax, June 10, 1801. 



Eulogium on Woman. 

The following testimony to the universal benevolence 
of the female e^Mracter,' is borne by Mr. Ledyard, an 
accurate observer of hiaman nature, and one of the 
first Geographicai Missionaries employed by the 
African Assockition : — 

*' I have always remarked," says he '^ that women of 
<< all countries are civil and obliging^ tender and 
^* humane, that they ever incline to be gay and cheerful, 
'< timorous and modest;, and that they do not hesitate, 
*^ like men, to perform a generous action. Not haughty, 
** not arrogant, not supercilious, they are fond of 
<< courtesy, and fond of society, more liable in general to 
'^ err than^ man, hut in general also wore virtuous and 
*< performing more good actions than he. To a woman, 
'* whether civilized or savage, I never addressed 
<' myself in the Janguage of decency and friendship, 
*< without receivuig a decent and friendly answer. 
<* With man it has often been otherwise! tn wandering 
« over the barren plains of inhospitable Denmark, 
*^ through honest Sweden, and frozen Lapland, rude 
*< and ehurUsh Finland, nnprineipled Russia, and the 
<* wide spread regions of the wandering Tartar — if 
'< hungry, dry, cold^ wet, or.si^k, the women have 
<* ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so ; and (o 
"^ add to this virtue, (so worthy the appellation of 
** benevolence) these actions hare been performed in so 
'* free and kind a manner, that, if I was dry, t drank 
" the sweetest draught, and if hungry, 1 ate the 
** coarsest morsel with a double relish." 

'* The importance of woman in society has been 
universally Mi and acknowledged ; her in^nence is 
potent; to her we are Indebted for social cofifort, and 
domei^tic.joy. Let her heart confine her wishes and 
g 
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affections within the circle of inielleetnal improvement, 
domestic duties, and domestic pleasures, and woman 
becomes what her Creator dedigned, " a help meet for 
man ;'' the gentle friend of his youth, the l^ind instructor 
as well as the mother of bis chrldren ; his counsellor in 
difficulties ; the soother of his sorrow in affliction ; and, 
1 might almost add, the arbitress of his fate:'' 



Song on the Goodness of Women. 

1 The goodness of women, some men will dispute. 
But I will their arguments fairly confute, 
Undeniably prove that they do what they ought, 
J\nd say what you will, they are seldom in fault, 

Derry down, &c, 

2 Ton sometimes object to their voluble tongues. 
That they harrass your ears, and destroy their own 

lungs, 
Should they talk, pretty creatures, from morning *till 

night, 
From fifteen to fifty, ihey're all in the right, 

Derry down, Ac. 

3 The poets strange tales tell of Orpheus you know, 
How he followed bis wife to the regions below"; 
But it must be a falsehood, because one so fair, 

JSo loving and kind, was too good to be there, 

Derry down, dtc. 

4 No more at these charmers, je unthinking, rail, 
.But o'er your barbarity let them.sprevail. 
Perfection to Kings and theiair sex belong, 

JPor women, like Monarchs, can never do wrong, 

Derry down, &c. 



heart was liberal, h^r coontenanee announced the 
intelligence of her mind, her complexion varied with 
every emotion of her soul, and her eyes, the heralds of 
her speech, now beamed with understanding* and now 
glistened with sensibility. 



ACROSTIC ON MISS HIUi, 

Who became the Wife of Richard Milnes, wrote 
by Miss Ann^otemcer, a vert/ particular Friend of 
her Youth. 

Honest and open, witheach heart to please, 
In every action, elegance and ease ; 
Lively and smart, yet with discretion join'd, 
Lavish was nature, )vhen she form'd her mind. 



CEOIIiIA. 

Peace to the apiritsof my honored parents. Respect- 
ed be their remains, and immortalized their virtues! 
may time, while it moulders their frail relics to dust, 
commit to tradition the record of their goodness; and 
Oh! may their orphan descendant be influenced 
throngh-iile, by the remembrance of their purity, and be 
solaced in death, that by her it was unsullied ! But 
though thus largely indebted to fortune, to nature she 
.had greater obligations; her iorm was elegant, her 






Wrote in a Book on a Lady changing her Name. 

O ! Happy day which blotted out 

The name that in this book is wrote, 

The Virgin joys perhaps are great ; 

But marriage makes the bliss complete : 

And that (he change may happy be. 

Is the ardent wish of A. B. C. 

To the half of a man who wastes his estate, 

Add the third of a word which will end a debate^ 

If rightly you place them, they really prove. 

The Surname of her that wrote the above. 



Origin of a Lady being called a Toast. 

Ithappenedat Bath,inthe reign of King Charles 1 1, that 
on a public day, a celebrated beauty of those times was 
in the Cross* Bath, and one of the crowd of her admirers 
took a glass of the waiter in which the fair one stood, 
and drank her health to the company. There was in the 
place a gay fellow, half fuddled, who offered to jump in, 
and swore, though he liked not the liquor he would have 
the toast. He was opposed in this resolution; yet this 
whim gave foundation to the present honor which is 
done to the lady we mention when we drink, who hat» 
ever since been called a Toi\ST. 



Breach of Promise of Marriage. 

LANCASTER ASSIZES— Monday, Sept. 4. 

Nisi Prius Court— Mr. Justice Park. 

Beattie versus Pearson. --This was an action brought 
to recover compensation in damages for a breach of 

Eromise of marriage. The parties being persons of the 
ighest respectability, an unusual degree of interest was 
excited by this case ; — the Court was tilled <to overflow 
ing ; and there was arrayed in the seats opposite the J ury, 
an assemblage of female beauty, congregated to witne^ 
theexemplary punishment whichljancashire Juriesnever 
fail to inflict on faithless swains. Mr. Litfledale opened 
the pleadings, and Mr. Scarlett stated the case on the 
part of the Plaintiff. The Plaintiff in this cause, Mm. 
Beattie, is the widow of a medical gentleman, who at the 
time of their marriage resided in Liverpool, bat who after« 
wards went upon the Continentas a surgeon in the army. 
She had been married at the early age of eighteen, and 
her husband died in the month of May, 1818, at Colbeck, 
in Scotland, where he bad been settled some months, 
and was interred on the very day in which Mrs. Beattie, 
was to have joined him, she having been residing some 
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months with her mother at Mottraniy in Cheshire — ^One 
child only was the issae of tbis marriage. It was 
admitted on all hands, that the eonneottons of this Lady 
were of the highest respectability, and Mr. Scarlett 
described the Plaintiff as a Lady of great personal 
attractions, possessing every female accomplishment, 
with a well cultivated mind, an excellent judgment, and 
80 amiable disposition ; and he very ingeniously produced 
as bis witness a Lady of uncommon beauty and pleasing 
manners, who was said very much to resemble the 
Plaiotiff, and which was probably not without its effect 
apoQ the damages awarded by the Jury. The defendant, 
Mr. Samuel Pearson, was stated to be a gentleman of 
§:reat opulence, at the head of an extensive siik manu- 
factory at Macclesfield— be was a widower, and was 36 
years of age; had been twice married, and had a femlly 
of three or four children. This was the situation of the 
parties. In the month of April, 1819, Mr. Geo. Kent 
Pearson, married a Miss Lees, the niece of the plaintiff, 
on which occasion, Mrs. Beattie was invited to spend 
the honey month with the i^w married couple, and her 
visit was extended to two months ; it was during the 
latter part of this period that the defendant began to 
visit Mrs. Beattie : his attention soon became marked, 
his visits frequent, and it was not long before he made 
her an offer of his hand, which was not declined. After 
this he introduced her as his intended wife, and he 
introduced himself to her relations as her future 
hosband ; consulted her upon choice of furniture ; and 
finally fixed the day of his marriage, which was to take 
place on the Thursday after his return from London, to 
which place he was going to attend the East India sale of 
silks. He was accompanied by his cousin, Mr. George 
Pearson, and in the course of his iouroey he informed 
him that he was In a state of doubt, and did not know 
whether he should be married to Mrs. Beattie or not. 
His<^ousia remonstrated with him, and he admitted he 
was much to blame, and deserved to be. bandied ; and if 
an action was brought against him he expected he would 
have to pay £5000. but he said he had not -treated Mrs. 
Beattie so ill, as he had done a young Lady in London, 
upon which occasion the license and ring were bought, 
the day fixed, and the party assembled. That instead 
of going by the mail, he sent a letter stating that he had 
altered histnind ; and the shock had made such an inroad 
upon her constitution, that he did not expect that she 
would survive it. The defendant returned from London, 
but he never visited or wrote to the plaintiff, or assigned 
any cause for his change of mind. The effect upon Mrs. 
Beattie was most calamitous, nfter snffering months of 
anguish, she became distracted, and was obiie:ed to be 
placed in a lunatic asyium at Manchester; fortunately 
the efforts made^o restore her reason were effectual, she 
was returned to her friends with her mental powers 
restored, but with an enfeebled and shattered constitution. 
"Serjeant Cross made an ingenious speech in reply, in 
mitigaiioD of damages, but he called no witnesses, and 
made no satis&ctory apology for his client. After Mr. 
Jastice Park had remaiiced upon the evidence, and made 
some observatimis ae to the grounds upon which they 
were to estimate the damages,'the Jury, after a short con- 
sultation, and without retiring, found a verdict for the 
Plaintiff— Damages FOUR THOUSAND POUNDS ! 



Margarets Ohost. 

Twasat the fearful midnight hour, when all were fast 

asleep, 
In glided Margaret's grimly ghost, and stood at William's 

feet; 
Her face was pale like A pril mom, clad in a wintry cloud, 
And clay-cold was her lilly hand, that held her sable 

shioud ; 
So shall the fairest face appear, when youth and years 

are flown, 
Such IS the robe that kings must wear, when death has 

'reft their crown. 
Her bloom was like the springing flow'r, that sips the 

silver dew, 
The rose was budded on her cheek, just op'ning to the 

view; 
But love had like the canker-worm, consum'd her early 

prime. 
The rose grew pale and left her cheek, she dy'd before 

her time ; 
Awake she cry'd thy true love calls, come from her mid- 
night grave, 
Now let thy pitjf hear the maid, thy love refused to save. 
Bethink thee William of thy fault, thy pledge and broken 

oath. 
And give me back my maiden vow, and give me back 

my troth ; 
How could you say that Cace was fair? and yet that face 

forsake. 
How could you win that Virgin heart? yet leave that 

heart to break ; 
Why did you promise love to me ? and not that pro- 
mise keep, 
Why said you that my eyes were bright ? yet left those 

eyes to weep. 
How could you swjear mylip was sweet? and made the 

scarlet pale. 
And why did I young witless maid? believe the flatl' 

ring tale ; 
But hark ! the cock hath warn'd me hence, a long and 

late adieo. 
Come see false man how low she lies, that dy'd for love 

of you. 
The lark sung out, the morning smll'd, and rai.s'd her 

glist'ning head ; 
Pale William quak'd in ev'ry limb, and raving left his 

bed. 
He ey'd falm to the fatal place, where Margaret's body 

lajf 
And stretched him o'er the green grass turf, that wrapt 

her breathless clay ; 
And thrice he call'd on Margaret's name, and thrice he 

wept full sore, 
And laid his cheek on her cold grave, and word spoke 

.never more. 



A Sovereign Remedy for a Ba4 Jlusband. 

rl know one who was a disorderly, tlppHng, dissipated 
man, who made his kind and affectionate jfrife miserable. 
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8h« like an amiable and true PhiliMopher, tried every 
means «he could devise to reclaim him, but he continued 
his had habits, iJU her {mUence was reduced to an atom. 
One night he came home and went to bed before her, 
and after laying alone some time, rang the bell, and 
desired her to come to bed; she replied she had made 
a vow, that if be did not reform, she would never slee)p 
with liim again, and to confiim her resolution, did notgo 
to bed to him that night. Next day he was in great sorrow 
and wept bitterly, and begged most humbly of her to 
forgive him. And from that time he made her a solemn 

Eromise that he would adandon all his bad habits, aifd 
Bcome one of the best husbands if he could obtain her 
.pardon. She forgave^ilm without delay, and from tlMt 
time he fulfiiied his vow, and became as good and as 
orderly a husband as ever woman enjoyed, and from a 
habit of disorder and idleness, bordering upon poverty, ! 
has become a complete sober, orderly mun of business, . 
and appears to be making a fortune, and they are become ' 
a very happy pair. 

I have known two bad husbands completely reformed 
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j?%c infallible way to happiness in the married ^ate. 

That no gratification or happiness in this life can be 
compared with iiie' happy married state, and the misery 
of the uubappy one is universally admitted by all who 
have experienced them. Then surely no earthly object 
will be listened to with such seal and anxiety^ or pursued 
with such andity and hope. And as I have always 
heard it admitted^ that the greatest errors arise from the 
^smallest causes; i trust it will also be admitted, that 
discord in the married state is a great error, and generally 
originates from the smallest' causes, or such as may be 
easily avoided. 

Refer to the sacred, agreeable, and beautiful marriage 
ceremony. Can there be so great a crime as breaking 
the marriage vow, which is, or ought to be made, on the 
most solemn and cool deliberation. Can there be so great a 
sin against Heaven, as violating the same.^ 

Te parents teach your sons and daughters to become 
religious, in the study and practice of which, they will 
find the truest wisdom. Teach them to contemplate 
and adhere to the marriage ceremony, and its heavenly 
object, it will secure -them true happiness in the married 
state, and in the world to come. In religion alone they 
will find the true authority for cheerfulness, mirth, and 
joy. 

Ye sons and daughters obey the .above injunction, 
and take warning from such as neglect those heavenly 
duties, and remember how the bad habits of many lead 
them into snares and vice, productive of the severest 
misery, and the loss of the hope and happiness in the 
world to come. And consider how much the habits of 
the fair sex from their infancy, aie the reverse of those 
of many men. These beautiful, lovely, and amiable 
creatures adhere to such riile*^ of modesty, innocence, 
and good habits as almost forbid niy believing there are 
any bad wives, bnt'such as are made so by their husbands 
not guarding against the trifling errors which often 
increase to great magnitude, and are toooflen the cause of 



diseord a»d eootention, f0r WMt df toth partiea^aliof 
gently with eMh othera errorsyaad tearviogeiadi without 
eompMnt against the other. 

Compare the bappinetti which mav be enjojfed by all, 
if they 'will observe these rules, ^nd the ezeellent mar- 
riage ceremony; with the misery which falls to the 
iinhappy lot of those who neglect them^^the first is 
'Hearen-^tlie second truly, Hell up«n £arth. 

Such of yon men as cannotadbere'to,'aod be governed 
by the above mentioned Heav^Mly rules and marriage 
ceremony, resolve never to marry, (or you fair ones, 
deny such yoar.foir hands,) I am sure you will not if 
you consider w^at sin you would commit against the 
lovely fair, ^gainsMieaven, And yourselves by marrying* 

Ye fair ones and your lovers, let the marria^ ceremony 
ttnd this hunkble ea^ warning voice, be your ieadiftg topics 
evtfry tinle yote mdetdorio^y bur courtship, andelsewhere 
whtin youmaythink it proper. Be resolute, and shewyour 
IdestimaUe value to the men described above, and that 
will tnoreaseth^ir esteem for you, and tell them you will 
prefer a single life, if they will not make you a solemn 
sacred v^yw, to adhere to the above mentio^ned rules, and 
thus secure happiness, and you will conquer all the bad 
habits and errdrs i« men, which lead to unhappy mar- 
riages, dnd this world will become a paradise as you all 
hope and expect it to {>e, before and after you marry, 
and many find it so. 

I do think It is universally admitted, that the love of 
women has a greater tendency to eivilization, and im* 
prove the men, than the love of money ; and the more 
value the ladies put upon, and more care they take of 
themselves, and the more they would promote this 
auperlor excellence and virtue in society. Then mark 
how much good the females may do, by their own dear 
self-love and self-interest. 



7%e Importance of the Knowledge of Home- 
Keeping and a Kitchen Education. 

Every friend to the fair sex, as we all are, must be 
anxious to promote their oomfort, welfare, and happi- 
ness, as every feelhag mind will study, and promote the 
happiness of the whole community, have to lament, that 
the most vital and essential part of the education of the 
females is almost totally neglected, except where they 
have the good luck to have prudent, notable good 
mothers, who have judgment, independence, and resolu- 
tion enough, and do teach them the knowledge and 
management of house-keeping, and practice and econ- 
omy of a kitchen. 

The want of this part of their education, even in 
affluence, exposeth them to the followiqg difficulties^ 
danger, discomfort, and displeasure, and plants their 
path of life with briers And thorns, where it ought to be 
emooth, pleasantand comfortable. 

It is often the oanse of discord between husband and 
wife, and leads to evil cons^quenoea which cannot be 
described, where 4he most refined cordiality, comfort, 
ftod happiness ought to exist. 

It makes the Mrs.<d9pendent upon the maid, by^hiob 
she lesethi her ailthoi»lty over her, which. ia perhaps tte 
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otose of ridicole, where all deference, confideDce, and 
tesyeei would otherwine prevail. 

it is often the cause of extravagance and waste which 
leads to ruhi and poverty. 

It makes the good wife feel uncomfortable and un- 
happy, when flbe feds the want of all this useful and 
necessary knowledge, and makes her say. Oh ! what 1 
would have spared out of my fortune, to have given my 
good mother, or any other person who would have 
instructed me in this most useful, interesting, and enter- 
taiuing part of my education. 

It must mortify an amiable wife, to see a breakfast, 
dinner, or supper imperfectly put lipon a table, and 
not know how to teach her maid better, which must 
briogridicule and oensureupon the Mistressof the house ; 
and if the tradesman's wife should have the folly to keep 
a house*keeper, it would be incompatible with her rank, 
and most likely be accompanied with all the above 
mentioned inconveniences and evil consequences, and 
deprive herself of the enjoyment of the most vital, 
essential, pleasant, interesting, and entertaining part of 
her education ; forHhe occupation of her time, which she 
will find when she is married, cannot be spentin reading, 
music, and tea table talk, to her own satisfaction and 
pleasure. 

As I have said before, none can describe a state of 
poverty and want of bread, but those who feel it ; so none 
can describe the want of the education of honse*keeping, 
but those who experience it, when their fortune is wasted. 
And if this advice should be taken by any good lady 
who has a good fortune left to her, and has the misfor- 
tune to lose it, as many do, I rejoice to think how she 
would praise this booK, should it be the cause of this 
valuable part of her education, or a fortune being given 
to her thereby, which she can never spend, though some 
unavoidabto casualty, extravagance, or misfortune may 
have wasted her money, and reduced her to want. 

If a person know, and can do, and teach others some 
food thing, they are always respectable and of oonse- 
qaence, whatever their rank may be. 

But should a good fortune forsake an amiable and 
happy pair, the value of a kitchen education would be 
magnified in a ten fold degree. 

One of the most amiable, sensible, agreeable good 

ladies that I know, who had the good luck to have a 

most prudent notable father and mother, who with all 

their affection , paid the greatest attention to the education 

of their ciiiidren, but made house-keeping and the 

kitchen education, the primary and most important part 

ofit, and after that part was completed sent their daughters 

to the boarding sc^ol, to enable them to associate with 

good company, and get through the world with credit, 

pleasure, and satisfaction to themselves and others. This 

good lady is married, and appears to have completed 

both the kitchen and boarding school education to the 

utmost perfection, both in theory and practice, and is 

one of the most agreeable companions that I know, with 

a mind completely ornamented with charity, humanity, 

and philanthropy, and indeed she does merit that polite 

and elegant appellation, (which I think Is too often 

misapplied for want of the kitchen education) of being 

completely accomplished. — This good, amiable, and 

completely accomplished lady, who in her great love to 



promote the happiness and welfare of her 4^ar, amiable, 
lovely sex, often laments with me, that there are no 
schools opened for the education of kouse-keeping ki 
this age of improvement. She lives in Yorkshire, and 
laments the want of it there; but when she visits her 
friends in our wonderful Metropolis, she is quite sick- 
ened to witness the total ignorance of house-keeping 
and kitchen knowledge, which prevails among the ladies 
of moderate rank in that great city ; the want of which 
she fears many of them will have much oanse to repent. 



Mr. ArbuihnoC^s Letter. 



The following is a copy of the letter from Mr. Arbuthnot, 
to which Lord J Rilssell alluded on Friday night in 
the House of Commons: — 

(PRiVATB) " Downing-street, f th March, 18S2. 

«• My dear Sir, — On Wednesday next,, the 13th instant, 
a motion is to be made by Lord Normanby, to abolish 
the office of one of the Postmasters-General ; and on the 
14th, the day following, Mr. Creevey makes a similar 
motion against the Board of Control. In this manner 
the just and necessary influence of the Crown is from 
day to day attacked ; and as other motions of a similar 
nature are to be made by Lord Althorp, &c. it will be 
quite Impossible for any set of men to conduct the 
Government of this country, unless practices of thFs 
kind shall be successfully resisted. It seems as if the. 
Opposition, in despair of coming Into office,, had deter- 
mined to break down the meansof administering theaffairs 
of the country ; and as this subject is become most serious, 
I have no scruple in apprisingyou of what fs now passing^ 
with the hope and expectation that you will think it 
necessary to attend, and thus lend yoor aid in stemming 
the torrent of such dangerous innovation. 

" Tours, most sincerely, « C. ARBUTHNOT/* 

Will not this strange doctrine of Mr. Arbuthnot's rouse 

the people to join to a man in petitioning the King : 

for a reformation in Parliament. 

What I call the people, are every rank, in every link 
of the chain, from the Cobbler's cottage to the King's 
throne. 

What does Mr. Arbuthnot mean by the stale nonsense 
of telling us, that opposition want to get hito power. It 
is the people Wiht want to resume theh* legitimate power 
in the House of Commons. The innovation is made 
upon the people's rights by the Oligarchy. It is not 
the influence of the Crown which ihe people complain 
of, but the influence of the K. M. which is become 
superior to the King and people. 



Joint Postmaster General. 



LORD NORMONRT rose to move for the abolition 
of one of the Postmasters General. He clearly proved 
that the ei^stence of two joint Postmasters was not only 
altogether useless to the public, but even injurious, by 
the constant shifting of authority which it occasioned io 
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that offioa. The salaries of Ihh postmasters was £t^dOO 
each, and in the present state of the country, with the 
pvesent demands of the agrlcuUnrists, it was incumbent 
OB tiie Bcmse to grant every possible relief; by cutting 
off all unnecessary expenc^s. He called upon the House 
to discharge their duty^ to the country^ and particularly 
he called upon the Hon. Member for Yorkshire (Mr. 
8. Wortley) who had pledged himself the other night 
to vote in favor of every- retrenchmeDt which was con- 
aistei^t with the safety of the.state, to support the motion. 

Mr. F. ROBINSON opposed the motion, on the sole 
ground of the improper reduction which it would make 
of the influence of the crown. 

Sir J. SEB R IGHT thought the motion quite necessary, 
and should voie in its. favor. 

Mr. H. SUMNJ^R thought the influence of the orown 
too much curtailed, and would ppppse It^ further redqc* 
tion. 

Sir JOSEPH YORKB, though little disposed to yield 
to popularf clamour, did not thinHtM the influenoe of 
the crown among the representatives of a loyal and 
generous people, required to be bpi&tered up with half 
a dozen useless places. He was convinced that the 
pfiice of the sftqond postmaster was entirely useless, and 
he wa^ surprised tl^at. Mipj^flrs v^ntuje4 to keep the 
pfiice, afmr, the sensp of tl|^ hpqse Ii^d been expressed 
pa the re<)oction of tvfo lord^ of the adniiralty. 

JVIr..l5L \'K0RTLJ5T tjiought, unless geptlemen wpre 
prepared tp. say, ti^^|j t^e government of thi^ conptry 
ou^ht to approach mor^ p^arjy to ^ r^piiblioan forip, 
they must oppose the present inotiqii; I}p would not 
join in pulling down the influence pfti^etJrpwii, ^pd if 
his constituents thought thi^t he ought to <io sp. they 
must rptprn another member. If l\e was sure that it 
would stop here, he woqld vqte for tiie preseqt motioq ; 
but as motions were made day after day with the same 
object, he mast at once make a st^pfi. He should 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. BANKES complimented Mr. Wortley on his 
diligence and honesty, but differed frpm bjm totally.— 
How was economy to be practised, if the patronftge of 
the crown was not to be touched ? The pledges of 
economy, which the house had given had not been 
red.eemd : his expectations werpex-eepdingiy <)Jsappoint- 
ed. He regretted the.eonduct of Ministers extremely ; 
npta..wprd had been said iq^ defence of th^ pQice^ apd 
be sinperely and confideptly hoped t^at l^y the v.p^ qf 
this night it vfEpuld be abolished. 

Mr. PEEL and UOIJD LONDONDERKT opposed 
the moUon. Sir 4 AMES, MACKINTOSH and Sir 
JOHN NEWPORT spppprtedit. TheHonse divide4, 
wt|eo. t^ere appeared 

For t^e motion, 159 

Against it, ^ 184 

Majority in favor of Ministers, 25. 

Would not many a clever good Man be glad to execnte 
this>Of]Sce for five hoodred poupds per year, better than 
two^f theiv), and save the Nation £4500 peryear; do not 
'Mr. Rr^elipg and his Clerks dp all the business, and the 
two Posi'IdasleraGeqeral perhaps never write their names 
but to-feoelptsfpr tbpirs^lwps, U,npt^tbis9pr<Mrf,of t^. 



unnepessary waste of the public Money, and the greater 
evil of its influence in bribing and corraptlagthe people, 
directly and' indirectly, or in all directions, and a loud 
call for their being truly represented ia the. House of 
Commons and elsewhere.' 

It most puBzle. entery one how to discover what Mr. 
Wortley and other gantloMen oan mean by the above, 
mentioned- expresttons of fear, that the Grown should 
lose, its influence, while every individual in the land 
admire&the eonstitation.of England in its original parity, 
and consequently the Crown as the most esse&tlal and 
i vital partPf thatConstittttion. Theyare therefore ready 
at all times to lay down their lives for the preservation 
of the King : but the people have discovered to theii 
sor4'Ow, that the influence of the — r-rr-r — ^have set up a 
power in this nation, unknown to the.Cooslitution, tor 
their own indulgenee, aggrandisement, and fancied 
security of themselves, their friends^ and adhenent^, 
which ia grown enormous and superior to the King and 
people, and alarming to the whole natioa; for this over*- 
bearing power has rendered the Constitation, which we 
all love, a nonentity, by having deprived;it of. its. vital 
part) its original power in the House of Commons, which 
used to be the watchman and guardian, of the national 
purse and all the people's rights. But this power has 
assumed a oontrol> over the nattonid purse, and all the 
people's rights, by bribery, qormption, influenoe, and 
! nobody 'dan tell whatd)estdns; and when this eanstitutiaD 
is^extoUed, in enlighted oompfiniaaat home of abroad, it 
is treated with r/dieule, bacassA they say iti does not 
ewt It is this monster whinh. moves every member of 
the House of Lords and Gop^mpae^ who ara not under 
lie banefiil.influenQe,topoiiitiOutto ttie Kiagand pcaople, 
the danger which that Gonatitution i&in, wbiph.we ail 
love and wish to preserve, and has always heesk the enry 
and adoHrstion of the world* And they all wish to enjoy 
this ineatimaUe treasure^ which wi» are thoughtlessly 
suffering to espifie. That there is^poh an overbearing 
power, is as ttotorioua a» thpsan at noon day> and too 
well known and felt by us all. 

My dear ladies and gentiemea of this dear inestimable 
OQuntry, I am noalarmist, 1 am under noinfluence, but 
that of a true patriot, and a^sipeere friend to my King:, 
I and the welfare of my country^ which I have, been all 
ndyiong life, and I feel iny aaeal increase in proportion 
as the<neoessity of it inoreasetii, which I pray sincerely 
may be the oase with all others, iiiut I am alarmed with 
most of the niition, at the danger -our. dear constitution 
of England is exposed to by^his overbearing monster. 

Sfapuld yon question the truth of these^my humble but 
honest assertions, which I have, beeu^a'true attentive 
anxious witness to the truth of this growing evil at all 
times and seasons, above half a century past. I presume 
one of the Royal Dukes, most of the Srsi nobles of the 
land, many of the House of Commons, and a great majo- 
rity of the people are ready to. confirm the same. 

And if every^man would throw aside all inflnence, 
interest, prejudice, fear, and alarm, and become a true 
patriot and friend to hisoountryand himself, and declare 
the honest opinion of his heart, they will, to a man, be of 
my opinion^ that the constitution of England is in danger 
of expiring, if a speedy remedy be not appUed. .Have 
QOimaiiy.nien of .^ ranlsadiseoviared^eir. error, and 
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[ binaticm ; and in8Dy< otham fedb tiicbftOlid at ttie vioiAii« 
practioe, who. ham not yiit apfi]|ly;dooia«o4 ikmr, dj^urt^ 
Can there then, remain ashadowiof fear** but tb^ King 
and people will soon join hand and heart, to restore the 
darling patient^ Iheeonatitotloobo/ England., to it^ nalAfe 
and pristine health. If I cfin only, dispel that fear, that 
gronndleas fear wh[<^ haa beei| naia^d in the ininda^of 
oNiny good men, for the purpose of blinding and bewild- 
ering them, and. feeding the oombination, I shall; hare 
^tned the point, I haye been trying to gain at all times 
above half acentory past; then I shall be read y to die in.Qom- 
fort vi^benever itmay please the^Almigbty to eallme heqce. 
I now beg leave to^peak to every one prii^tely« who 
are oonoemed in destroying the beijth of that fai^orite 

t of all Ibe world, the eonstitntion of SngJand^ and 9ay 
unto them* upon their pUlowa, ip their silent houra-of 
retirementi are not you ojSending the whole nation, 
and are npt^ yon ofifending the Almighty, youri- 
selves, and all the world thereby* and putting to the 
hasard your everlasting happiness, for a momentary, 
imaginary, indnlgenoei in this precarioos transitory life, 
by theexpectatiouc only of some profit, place, pension, 
or preferment for yourselvea or otbeia. Will not all 

J tbeae good thinga be to give and enjoy with more com- 

■ fort, wheq the King, and people hare nnited and de»- 
trayedttheaboiw mentioned monster. Methinks I hear 
you ia a4na».startfrom your pillows, and with one voice 
coDfeaSf that la^t night onr oonsoieneea rose up in judg- 

{ ment againatna^ and^forced ua.to see our errori repent, 
and becooie slurry ^for what we bav^ done« 

Manygootl vm^-hav^ joined in this wioked measure, 
wIthQutaay other cause than alarm and fear that there 
was danger in doing' otherwise, and done contrary to 
their own^nativeaod sincere opinion* But if thay wjil 
consider -well what' has beeuvsaid in many parts of this 
honest publicatibn» tfaey*me^ soon discover they have 
been afraid where no ^nwas, and ihatr they have been 
frighted' into their-^miscondiiotiby/frise alf^nns. 
All that I wish for Ia to gain. t^oittentian^lid^ candid 

' <;onsideration>of every one»for the sakeof themselves and> 

' the whole oenHnunity, then I am surfa we shall sqton 
become the hi^piest, most powerful, .secure, and 
reapeoted peo(>le in the universal worlds 

Is it not erf the utmost impor4ance to the freedom, 
liberties, and happiness of the world, a» well ^as this most 
valuable country , that the constitution of Englandshould 
live and spread its fostering hand<universally, before it 
loKoa its-power to do so. 

It* is said* the bill of rights, wliich issa great and vital 
part of the constitution of England, expressly forbids 
the Peers of the realm interfering in the election of 
members of the House of Commons, directly or indirectly, 
under severe penalties. Here mark the consummate 
wisdom^ of onr forefathers, in guarding the incomparable 
constitution which they had made; and 1 do hope this 
hainble Warning Voice of mine and many others, will 
induce the present age ^ do the same. This leads me 
io wish most ^heartily, that' I was a nobleman of great 
fortune, und agreat ownerof rotten boroughs ; I would 
with pleasure, andvwithout delay, move for a reformation 
in ParHament, and support tiiat motion by. an offer Iq 
give op all my«r^ten;ihiMro9gh8,«^itkA.vJew*lojiioii|^ 



and sm}p<u^ wch 9eferm< fpr the goodro£ my.eauntry 
and tbii world, hoping that snob, e laod^Ue example 
would be fplLowed by 41 othen9,.to annUiiiiMe all the 
ba(i, aqd pMPiPtft all tbegood mentioned above. And 
to gn^rd against, the above mentionedt penalties beiug 
iofligtad upon aJJ. nohlemaa ooop^ned. in this iilegal4 
pemipipus, and dangerous praef ice, wiu^il is too gqh^ . 
n^n, and n dishpnor.and diflgr«ce to tlieir dignity, honoi:^ 
andrespeolability, andde^trnotive of thecmon^ v^ital paria 
of Qur. coqatlto tioQ. 

I lanient, I grieve, 1 mourn beyond nff power to 
ex4)re^ that the amiably, the patriotic, the good» tbe 
bitave, thO' great, the excellent Mr. Stuart AVortiey, 
wJio is 9D hPDpr and ornament to human nature and>his 
coMptry, abpuld be against a reformation in Parliaments 
With this ej^oeption, 1 never heard or witnessed the 
least defjspt in bi$ character or conduct ; he appears to 
pps^ess all. the Excellent and superior qualitips whicba 
ni^tjon QPuld,wisb. tosee, in one of its most amiable;, 
exalted, and ex<>elleut Senators; and with this defect* 
hp does.in that capacity discharge, his doty with sseaU 
ability, honor^ integrity, and sound judgment on all . 
occQsjons. 

But I do ei)tert^n a most aangQine hope, that the 
presept shaking of the nations, the conduct of the holy 
alliance, apd our being implicated therewith ; the 
president's message to the United States of America in 
D^eoe^bec 1^ ; the Marquis of Landsdown, Lord. 
Liverpool, and J^ord Holland's speeches, upon the adt 
dress of the 2d of February, 1SS4, all which wiU be found 
in page 3€, with many other reasons, will conyiiioe him 
of his error, and that the friends to a reforipatioqi in Par- 
liament and their oountry, will soon hare his high 
rp«>pptabiltty, example, power, and influence in that just 
and very necessary cause. 

Tl^p the t^bale nation will spon.bpcome united iu one 
common effprt, to proippte the oomfpri, bftppioess^ and 
safety of every ipdividual in the lan4» and set, a bjight 
exApiple tp thp wprldy aa. our fpretathers did in the days 
;of old^ apd letall.n^tioQSt diicpver, that tbp original 
'princjple^apd pbj^t of. alii goveromepls, were thp wel- , 
fare and happiness of every individual; without which, 
thinking people ci^pupt bo happy, wd epmfprh4>lp. in 
their mipdi». 



Abstractfrom the Rev. — ^Irwin'saermon, who ismini<^ 
ster of the Caledonian Chapel^ Hatton-pGarden, London, 
which is attended by ministers of state and fatdttonaUie. 
ladies; and all other ranka of the people flock in-, 
crowds to hear him ; the chapel will ^o^y oontidn one. 
thousand, and three4hoosand often attend, so .that two 
thousand are through necessity excluded; and they say 
his popularity has not^abated, beoause 8 or 309 gentle^, 
mens carriages attend his chapel on a Sunday. 

In speaking of the union. which ought io. exist 
between 4be lovers of religion apd friends' of liberty, 
he ^aya, ** The enemy taketh much profit from oun 
disunion to injure us both. Tou are not4he noble men 
your forefathers were wbenthe foundation of.£nglisb 
freedom was laid. Then you were meoHof might, because 
jou leai«d the living God^ wd^didjonrr^ndeaiTQAir to 
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serve him; now jrmi are nen sound in spirit, and 
often stained in reputation; in your aeal for liberty 
trampling upon tlie virtues and deoencies of life. And 
t¥e« we otirjstians have suffered no less from tlie dis- 
membermen : We have lost the manly regard of onr 
fathers for liberty and good government, and oroaehed 
into slavish sentiments of passive obedience^ as if we were 
stooping the neeic of our understanding, in order that 
they might, by and by, wreathe the ohain of our bodies, 
or make us the instrument of wreathing it on others. 
11 oW we are fallen from the days of the glorious 
reformation. There is no magnanimous assertion of 
principles ; there is a base desertion of those who assert 
litem : all the glory of the church is gone ; and I won- 
der not that the free minded laymen hate and spurn the 
slavishness of our sentiments. Every religious man 
mast wish well to the present shaking of the nations, as 
likely to open passages for the light of truth, which 
heretofore the craft of priests and the power of absolute 
tyrants, have diligently excluded. I pray to Heaven 
constantly, night and morning, that he would raise up in 
this day, men of the ancient mould, who could join in 
their ancient wedlock these two helps meet to each 
other, which are in this age divorced, religion and 
liberty ; as it goes at present, the man who cherishes 
these two affections within his breast, hardly knoweth 
"whither to betake himself; not to the pions, for they 
have forsworn all iaterest or regard in civil affairs; not 
to the schools of PaHticians^ who, with almost one con- 
sent, have cast off the manly virtues and christian graces 
of the old English reformers. But by the spirits of our 
fathers ! I ask again, are their children never to see the 
re-uniun of religious and free born men ? Have our 
hearts waxed narrow that they cannot contain both of 
ihc^e noble affections. 

1 say no, they have not? There is as much true reli- 
gion, love of liberty, true loyalty, virtue, and wisdom, 
now as' in any age. But they are over-clouded, con* 
taminated, infatuated, and in danger of expiring, by the 
neglect of duty ra the Clergy and superiors, and the 
overbearing power of bribery, corruption, tyranny, and 
oppres^on. 

Hut 1 hope this Heavenly Divine Is come as one sent 
from above, to open the light of truth and duiy to 
the Clergy and superiors, and that we shall soon see the 
two helps meet to each other, Religion and Liberty ^ as 
cordially, lovingly, and firmly united as in any age. 
And that we shall have a speedy return of the days of 
the glorious reformation, and a complete annihilation 
forererof bribery, corruption, luxury, tyranny, oppres- 
sion, and poverty, which are the disgust and hatred of 
ail mankind, and terror of all the civilized world. 

Woe nnto us people of this great nation, what have 
we been doing a century past to subject ourselves to 
such severe but just censure as above, and particularly 
from a reverend divine in the pulpit, who has gained 
the ear and attention of ministers of state, fashionaible 
ladies and gentlemen, and all other ranks of England ; 
tad also many foreigners, which 1 do hope Is a most 
propitious and happy omen. Why have you Clergy of 
Great-Britain suffered your better judgment to be in 
throldom and bondage, to that baneful influence of 
bribery, corruption, and you mij^ht not know what, 



above one hundred long years, which are an infallible 
source of vice, ionnoralityr irreiigion, insobordinatioD,. 
disloyalty, and rebellion, all which vices yon are in duty 
bound to prevent or annihilate. Awake from your 
lethargy, or what other vile or odious name shall I give 
your willing slumbers, and discharge that doty which 
you have so long neglected, (though some of you to 
your honor have in a great degree fulfilled) and be 
thankful to the Almighty and this good preacher, for 
the admooitions he has so powerfully and judiciously 
impressed upon this great and mighty empire. Do not 
you rejoice to see the all-wise providence smiling » 
every direction, and bestowing all the necessaries of life 
and other comforts upon us at all times, ^ith a most 
bountiful hand, without respect to persons, sects, rank, 
or parties, as an example of charity and philanthropy 
to us all ; though we poor frail mortals of this once 
happy nation, continue in a more depraved state of 
wickedness, oppression, bribery, and corruption, fiom 
the lowest to the high ranks than ever was known ; and 
that it is the bad example, and want of duty in the 
Clergy and superiors, which h the baneful cause. 

I beseech you Clergy, be no longer afraid of telling 
superiors, inferiors, and all ranks and degrees, boldly 
and without fear from the pulpits, like this good and 
blessed divine, that if they do not immediately reform, 
and annihilate bribery and corruption, and set better 
examples, and lead more virtuous lives, some heavy 
judgment from Heaven will soon come upon us, (as has 
been the case with other nations) for doing which, you 
would soon have the gratefnl thanks and joy of the whole 
nation, and till your Churches, and empty the Meeting 
Houses, and procure yourselves the thanks and prayers 
of all your anxious anient hearers. And consider him 
a Warning Voice sent from Heaven, to guard this once 
happy land, from that ruin which has been gradually 
contf ng upon It the great length of time above mentioned. 
And consider him as an Angel sent from the Almighty, 
to encourage you to discharge the above too long neg- 
lected duty, and again unite them two helps meet to 
each other, religion and liberty, which ha% e been too 
long divorced by your neglect of duty, and other dire 
causes. And I humbly warn you, that nothing bnt your 
zealous efforts, and those of superiors, with the aid of 
Heaven, can save us fh>m ruin here and misery hereafter; 
and teach every one to feel it his duty to slacken the 
cords of oppression, whatever his rank may be, and to 
set a good example to all. Then we will slog, rejoice, 
be glad and thankful, that the Almighty ha& so long 
mercifully given us time to repent of our crying and 
heinous sins. 

And you. Clergy, become good, faithful, pions, and 
gentle shepherds ; learn to lead, comfort, and manage 
your flocks, which you all know are mucn gone astray ; 
or else your new Churches will remain empty, though 
tliey are to cost a million and a half of money at present, 
and will entail unknown expenoe upon posterity, and 
too many of the present age were impoverished before 
they were called upon for this million add a half, and 
none can tell what expence is to follow, even with all 
the care you can take, that is sure to come. I know 
I you will pardon the liberty I am taking, because it is a 
' religious heavenly subject, and concerns the everlasting 
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welfare of this dear onoe hi^ppy cotmtry^^wkich I am 
labouriug to help (o reatore to ita priatine atate. And 
I hope from what I have aaid from the siaceriiy of my 
heart, 1 ahall have thousands and tens of thousands, and 
millions .of advocates, if not the whole nation. This 
great expence would not have happened to a nation, 
over head and ears in debt, and the mass of it in poverty, 
had it been well considered, but it will have one certain 

effect, it will increase the influence of the .But 

a reformed Parliament would never have granted it, 
because I think such an enormous expence in building 
Churches was not necessary at any time, much less at 
the present. The public and private gentlemen have 
proved they were not necessary, by building plenty of 
Churches and Chapels, and the poor by making the 
houses and barns places of worship. What will follow 
such conduct as this, the Almighty only can tell 

But if yon can only succeed in teaching superiors, 
and all the good, loyal, and faithful people of this mighty 
empire to study and practice the golden rule, which 
saith " Wherefore all things whatsoever you would that 
men should do unto you, do you even so to them, this 
is the law and the prophets." And to do justice, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with your God. Ton wilt 
restore those two helps meet to each other, religion and 
liberty, and snatch your country from the brink of ruin. 
Many have given up the just and necessary cause of 
reform, and say that a revolution is inevitable, because 
the six dire enemies bribery, corruption, luxury, tyranny, 
oppression, and poverty, which have been the cause of 
all revolutions, are become so powerful, they will cer- 
tainly force it. But I say no, 1 shall be joined by the 
King, and every individual in the land, except a few, 
who may perhaps remain, of those who have something 
to hope or to fear, to get or to save, from the pleasure 
or displeasure of the^ — ^ ' . 

Then I am st^re we shall prevent such a horror, and 
teach pot'terity bow to do the same, then we shall make 
the six aboye mentioned dire enemies to all nattons fly 
like obaCT before the wind, and become the happiest 
people in the world. None but these enemies ever pro- 
voked a nation to rebel or find fault with its government. 
If the heavenly cause of religion, and the good of our 
country hadbeen the object of this million and half of 
money, our first step would have been to improve the 
conduct of the church ministers, and to have supplied 
the churches with ministers of true piety, who would 
have comforted and led their flocks as the dii^senters do. 
It is the want of this w^hich is the cause of most or all 
the dissenters; had this laudable act been done, and 
filled your present churches and chapels, many of which 
would hold double, and many three, some four times 
the number which attend them, and emptied the meeting 
houses/then there might have appeared some cause to 
aid their zealous eff*orts, in the cause of relig:ion, by a 
little money, when it had been petitioned for ; hut 
wantonly and thoughtlessly to lavish a mrllion and 
half, before trying this efi'ect, must be a grievous, con- 
sideration to a nation, oppressed^ impoverished, and jn 
danger of sinking under an unbearable load, of debt,, 
rents and taxes. But like the inprease of the army. It 
will add to the enormous, banefiil, and. overwhelming 
influence, which is the nations bane a,nd danger, by 



having to give appointments to' f^fBcers in the army, and 
Clergyinthechurch;i8not that baneful Influence feeding 
and nursing bribery, corruption, luxury, tyranny, op- 
pression, and poverty in all directions, and on all occn- 
sions. This appears to be its unceasing study and 
practice. 

Had the cause of religion and welfare of society been 
the object, they would have bestowed some of the opulent 
livings upon the best of dissenting, distinguished, and 
most.eminent preachers, and have emulated and prefered 
church ministers according to their merit; then they' 
wotild soon have found that most of the dissenterf>, like 
me, are true church men in church and state, and they 
would have followed their good shepherds to hear them 
in the churches, with more pleasure than in tbeirexpen- 
sive meeting houses. 

It is not for want of respect for the established religion 
in church and state, that they dissent, but for want of 
zeal, emulation and piety in the church ministers, and 
their love of true religion and toleration, which are the 
greatest blessings this country enjoys, and I hope 
will lead to the completion of all others which are 
wanting. 

And they would prefer hearing them iti the churches, 
because they neither would have the trouble, expence, 
nor care which they have with their meeting houses, 
and also have to pay their quotas in supportof the church. 
I have conversed with many of them, and gone to 
their meetings to gain information, and they uniformly 
declare they love the mother church, and the establish- 
ment of it, both in church and state; dnd that they 
would much rather hear their piou5», zealous, gospel 
preachers in the church, than in their meeting houses, 
for the reasons above mentioned .. 

Can there be stronger proofs given, thah in lavishing 
this million and half of money without comphiint from 
the people, or the majority of those who should be their 
true and faithful representatives in Parliament on all 
occasions, that we are a blind, misguided, misgoverned, 
yet brave, great, loyal and virtuous people ; but many 
of us contaminated by the luxury, depravity, folly and 
bad example of superiors, and the want of better ministers 
in our churches. 

Is not this million and half, thus wantonly lavished, a 
mystery above our comprehension? I confess it is a 
mystery to me. Surely petitions will be poured in from 
every individual in the land, praying that the half million 
voted this session of parliament, may be suspended till 
we see the churches supplied with pious good preachers, 
who will endeavour to unite those two* helps meet to 
each other, true religion and liberty, who have been fo 
long divorced. Then we shall become the most ha| p\ , 
the most safe, and most powerful nation in the worla. 

And here 1 cannot avoid asking what will a continu- 
ance of this blind infatuated line of conduct bring upon 
us, or our posterity? -Who can tell wAat U in the womb 
of time? Does not history unfold to us wonders and 
miracles, greater than the fear that the.^e new churcLes 
niay become a pretext for annihilating all religions 
toleration ; and establishing the Homan Catholic religlcn* 
in this or some future age, and forcing our posterity *o 
do mass in these new churches. 

A gentleman at the Hampshire meeting In April, 1824, 
2 
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to petition for a repeel of the aunoraed tax6ir» Md be 
0Qxiou8 as any iiiaft, that the poor should have pfaices of 
worship folly provided for them, bat he would nalce tihe 
clergy supply them out of iheir five millions a year, let 
the church support itself, or it would fall. 

Is it not wonderful that the zealous efforts of the 
Methodists, the most numerous class of dissenters, who 
have now exercised their unceasing aieatin the heavenly 
and happy cause of religion, aibout ninety«five years, 
should not have been able to convince the Clergy and the 
whole nation, of the -necessity of what I have pointed out 
and advised abovo. But I do hope this millioh and half of 
money will do more towards promoting those desirable 
objects, than all they have done in the ai>ove sientioned 
ninety«five years. 



Abstract of a Dissenter*^ Adiiress. 

" Allow me, however, to say, that it is not on slight 
grounds ; it is not In a captious spirit ; it is not for the 
sake of opposition, that we forego the protecting wing, 
the warm patronage, and the rich benefits of the religious * 
establishments of the country. The inducements and 
em^uments ^iermuch more on the side of conformity, 
than dissent. W« have not the aid of Parliamentary 
grants, for the ereetion of new chapels; nor can we have 
^recourse ^o paroohialassessment^, to repair them whien 
deiapidat^ ; but must epntribute our quota towards the 
Parliamentary and paroefaUd funds, by which churohes • 
and ch^^ls, in which we have no interest, ^nd to which ; 
we do: not.reeort, are reared «r repaired*. While upon 
ourselves must devolve the great burden of erecting our 
new places of worship, aad of supporting our own 
ministers. I mention these things not at sil hi the way 
of complaint or recrinu nation, but in A^tojo^e of oijur 
consttteney, and to show that our j[ionconCormity4s much 
more oostly and expensive to us than conformity would 
be, could we only bring evirseives to cgmply^wifii itS' 
requisitions, nor i8 0u.r di^sej^tr^itber, ttie«ffie^t orayhip-, 
torn of disloyalty. To the. principles of the British 
constitution, no^class in the whole .community aromorei 
conscientiously and ardently devoted than the pratestant 
dissenters, as ai>ody ; and to the hero of the revolution 
in 1688, and to the Princes of the House of Brnnswick, 
. successively, they have cherished, and on some memorable 
occasions, have evinced a most decided and zealous 
attachment; an attachment which the sovereign has 
repeatedly and unequivocally acknowledged. In separa- 
ting from the church, therefore we manifest nodisaffec- 
tion to the state. In asserting liberty as christians, we 
throw off no part of our allegiance as Britons;. and in 
withdrawing from the service and benefits of that altar 
which belong to« particular sect, we gather round and 
venerate the Throne which belongs, and belongs equally 
to all. We believe everyone has, and ought to exercise 
the right of private judgment, and to worship God in 
the way which his^onscienee approves. For ourselves 
we claim that liberty^ and we would not interfere with 
its exercise by others. To think and act for onrselves 
in the momentous concerns of religion,'We never can 
: regard as a privilege, and permission, allowed and 
granted. to weak.aAdtendert consciences, through the 



liberUHy «f a cMomit Prlsite, m «iO fiMtafy tif sagattOAi 
statesmen*, but te a right wM6h Is boAi wtth tis and 
natural to us, which belongs as iMTOpeily and absolutely 
tb that tmder bonsoterift^ be it the condolence of a pea- 
sant or a pitoper, as of a wily stetesndan, or the Prince 
hhnself; It fa indeed ths^ft of hi«i who gave us our 
being, and With eqoal jusflOe tnight any bimian po>i¥er 
oapYictously destrby our HVes as d^nyusthls liberty." 



Since writing the above, I have read the following 
debi^tes in the House of Commons, on tbisinost important 
subject. 

Friday^ Jp¥U 6. 1884. 

NEV^ CHURCHES. 

The Chancellor 'of the Exchequer ei^pressed great 
astonliifament at the opposition made to the grant for 
building additional churches. To ^iVe Religions Ingtruo- 
tlon and comfort to a gfteat l)ody of thte people, was 
surely a proper oBject; and as to the d^jefition, that 
Dissenters were compelled to cdritrtbute to 'ibe <3hurch 
'Establishment, that objection Would lead too far, for 
Diesetiters of course 'piiid tithe8,'<ihufrfb-fate8,*&c. with 
the rest of the comittunity. TheYe was a necessity fw 
the granty'for the {^resent chterches would ndt hold those 
who belonged tO'the Bstiiblfshed Church. With the 
former gMtot *f8 Chutches, n^ciommodatlng 150,000 
persons, Miifi bfeen <*rectetl ; sfill there Vras a great want 
of aocoMmodation^'Whibh tHis^«i)m of £5eo;000 would 
'aijslk'tto Mipply. ^The ihAilcillor rif the Exchequer 
cottdnd^d by iV^OvinTg ^ttiat'Bxfihe<|Tier Bills to that 
amount' be ij^ed, &c. 

'Mr. HoM^oai<e cMtenflM, ^t the ChureKhadfundgof 
its own, which ought to be appitedfto' the purpose. With 
re^rdto the ^re^elfit alleged #attt of accommodation, be 
w*8 convfnc6'd, by ihqWry, that such Want was not gener- 
'alfy felt. The official papers said, that three millions of 
people wanted 'a'0'^''iymmodati(Vn, and yet this grantwould 
oi^fy give ft' to 7^,000 persons ; so that twenty niillious 
sterifogn^otrld be required to givethe accommodatioD In 
the way desired. But why not institute double or treble 
service III the present churdhe^? Chapleswoold be erected 
in abundance, if those who built them were aliened to 
choose the Ministers; and this might be done, by giving 
the Bishop a veto on the appointment. rMr.'Hobhouse 
concluded by moving a Resolution to the effect, that it 
was inexpedient to grant the sum proposed. 

Mr. Peel observed, (hat in many instances the church 
services had been augmented. Though the sum called 
for would not do all that was wanted, it wouM act as 
seed and be productive of a good harvest. 'He insisted 
that the accomodation was much wanted and called for, 
parMcdlariy^forthe poor. 

Dr. Lushington theughtthe grant was necessary, more 
particOlarly'for the accomnftodation of the poorer classes. 
Mr. Hume took quite a different view Of the question. 
By a return laid on the table in 1812, it appeared, that 
out of 1,881 parishes, there were 2,533 churches and 
chapels, belonging to the ^Establishment, and 3,438, 
belonging to Dissenters, maKing, for the Dissenters, one- 
tthird more thanriheiEstafalishment.-^ Hear, hear.,) Beie 
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ttefr, <m tbe one hand, ya had ztal aad Indept ni aa g o , 
oppoied to tedoleoee on tbe other ; aod if tbey wished 
tof ive the<7hiir«fa tif Eogiand fair play^ tfaejr loustmatcfa 
them wMi tte<B of the sane seal, taleat, aad aMidoHy. 
Bnt, instead of this, liow was it proposed to prooeed ? 
Why, 1^ boildiog: etone waUs^ as if they ^oold impart 
leal or taleot to iaooloate the dootrines'ofthe Cbaroh. 
( Hear. ) He had seen churches enoug;h— 4ie bad seeo them 
tolerably well boilt, well farDished, and* no doabt, well 
endowed, but very ill filled (a lafi^b)^and why f because 
they were superintended by men who had been selected, 
DOton aocount of their qualifications to teach, but with 
a view to maltftatn patronage, and to please the friends 
df tbe <patfon. (flear.) In Scotland, the parishioners and 
land owners 'were bonnd to erect the Church, and to 
maintain it and the Clergy ; and before tbe House con- 
sented to vote £800^000 for building Churches in.England, 
inadditioo to tbe millloo atready voted, he would ask, 
were'there -no funds aUoted;for the express purpose. He 
oould wish to''fae«r;for what objects were tithes originally 
destined. He ahodld quote the highest authority, he 
meant Mr. Seld4^n,*whossaid, tfaait tithes were originally 
dedicated to fmr purposes : — To maintain the Chorob, 
to maintain t-tbe Clengy,4o provide relief for the poor, 
and to naintain the Bishop. He could not agree to the 
proposition tha^the people at presejit'aret4rieb; be knew 
that there' were at this moment thousanAs^artisans who 
were working fourteen hours a day for 6 or 7s. <a week. 
Woold tbe House oalltfaat rich ?;(Hear,hear J) He would 
jo«task the House to look at the enormous revenue of 
tbe Bishopric of Durham. (Hear, hearc) Did the Gentle- 
men opposite: mean to say, that these revenues were 
appropriated to the purposes of* religion? There was 
already too much paid ^for the^dnties which ^were to be 
performed. A aad if they reduced • the ChurcbJiIstAbl ish- 
ment, ample funds 'woaid be'fottnd for th&ereetiag of 
Churches, without calling -tm •Parliaasent. At tbe 
oonvtasicmt^f ins speech, 'Mr. Home was loudly ebeered. 

^fter some' further discussion, tbe original grant was 
earrlMJ^y' 148 to/59. 

Need I say, can there be stronger proeffishof the necessity 
of a reformation' of Parliament,* thut>in the above* jEoeo- 
tioned,' and many other parts bf^ this publication. 



Copy of a Letter from Mr» Ridhard MUneSrOf 
Mirfield, near Leeds, Yorkshire, to J. Scarlet, 
Esq. M. P. on his irUrodkcing a Bill into 
Parliament to mend the Poor Laws, which Mr, 
Milnes has got printed to send to Members to 

.prevent the Bill passing if possible, with some 
Additions, the Letter halving bem written and 

isentinakurry. 

^IR, Miifitld, May 1 (J, 1 82 1 . 

I am sorry rtbat a gentleman of your Philanthropy 
and Patriotism, should incline to invade the rights of the 
Poor, who are notable to defend their own rights, which 
they have enjoyed unmolested ever since the days of 
•good Queen Bess.— rAnd feeling tiie same opinion I have 
dwayaeotertmnedytbatif'everlbeLegiaUlurejneddleiwlth. 



the PiOiir Lama, except as io settlemeola, they will mar 
them — And as ^ the Newspaper says, you would not 
allow the man to be relieved 4hat has oowork, which 
you kaow is the poor man's propertyt and if he cannot 
sell it, I beg leave to ask you, what he is to do.; is he to 
go abegging, or is he togo out and steals or break houses^ 
or rob upon the highway, or die of hunger for want of 
bread.-*— And as I believe there are thousands of Colliers, 
'thousands of Lime-burners, thousands of Watermen, 
; thousands of HMsl>andmen, and many others-cut of work 
at this present time, for want of ability in their usual 
employers to pay them wages. — And as 1 have the 
pleasure of thinking In the further progress of your Bill, 
that you, and Parliament will discover, or be informedt 
' thatit will be more laudable in you all, to study a remedy^ 
by reducing rents, taxes, sinecure places and pensions, 
land tbe expenditure of public money, and defend the 
; rights of the Poor, which has been the life and soul of 
the prosperity of this once happy land, and their protec- 
tion will continue to be the same. — ^I have lived many 
years, and have the comfort of enjoying perfect health, 
and faculties, and in the middle rank of society— Yet I 
have only lately discovered what I sometimes tell my 
equals and superiors, that if thev will learn true wisdom 
they may learn it from ^their inmriors.— ^About a month 
since, a Colliery stopped where they employed fourteen 
Colliers, what we call.pick meq^ who -were a^ thrown 
out of work, with many others.— !l lat^y met one of the 
Colliers, who told me he had no work, ^m a widower 
with seven children, the oldest incapable of doing any 
work, that be had been seekipg work 411 round tbe 
country, but could find none, and that.he<faad not a bit 
of bread in^be house, he did not beg, bat I gave him 
sixpence. — He then said he was forced to go to the Poor 
Hoosc to. see what they , would do for him ; 4 said I am 
going to the Rose and Crown, in Hnddersfield, and if 
they do not please you, come to mc^, and J will help you ; 
he came and shewed me a pound note, aaid they had 
given him that, but he was not to go again ofa month. — 
I dare say you will admit that five shitfings per week is 
too little for a man and seven ebiMrea. -^Ehol he said the 
master of the Poor House had refiised him, aad said they 
might all ^o to the Poor House.— But when :^I told him 
you would help me, he gave me the note directly«--^Now 
if this family had gone there, they would have eost three 
or four times as much as they would cost at home« and 
by being relieved at home, the man's humble indeoendence 
and strength of mind and body, are preserved, and be 
will be ready to enjoy bis work when the Colliery goes 
on again, and live like a man Independent of the town. 
— But if they had forced him to the Poor House, he 
would have lost his humble home, and his strength of 
body and mind would have been impaired. 

These reasons I beg leave to offer as my apology for 
laying the two letters which accompany this before you, 
and I shall be gralified if I have the honor of hearing 
they all meet your approbation-— The Poor Law was 
made for the benefit of the Poor, not the Rich —1 dislike 
the Select Vestry for the management of the Poor. — 
The Magistrates, Overseers, and Lay-payers are more 
competent, if the Last will only do their Duty, and attend 
an Open Committee on the Days the Poor are paid, which 
X think they wiU do l)etter than an arbitsary Select Vestry. 
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The Poor Laws as they are, are the brightest jewel in 
the ooDstitutiou of England, and I think perfect, except 
as to settlements But much fault in the execution. — . 
And if a nation have the wisest Legislature in the wbrld, 
and they make the wisest laws, if the people will not 
execute them, it is not the fault of the Legislature, or the 
laws ; then why blame the law for the fault of theexecu* 
tion? — And it is one of the most common and greatest 
errors in human aflFairs, that the whole of the Poor are 
blamed for the fault of the few idle, profligate, and 
abandoned, without considering the thousands of thou- 
sands, who are behaving well and bear the heat and 
burden of the day with patience — And little do we know 
who are to become poor, and be forced to apply at the 
Poor House. — Then mark the wisdom of our Forefathers, 
in making a law which says, their children, or children's 
children shall not. be starved to death. — But would they 
contemplate that the time would ever come, when the 
Legislature would think it necessary to apply to the poverty 
of the poor man's taible, to recruit her finances ; that being 
the case at present, and at a time when the land is 
flowing with milk and honey, thanks to the Almighty — 
Then may^ we not well exclaim. Oh! Old England ! Old 
England ! canst thou disgrace thyself so much ? for- 
shame, forshame, tell it not in Gath, never let it appear 
in the History of thy Country. 



I have the honor to be, most respectfully, 
SIR, 
Your most obedient Servant, 

RICHARD MILNES. 



Appendix to R. Milnes" Letter to J. Scarlett^ Esq 
above, 

POOB BATES. 

It appears by the returns made to Parliament, that 
the poor rates in England and Wales, from the years 
1M6 to 1821 inclusive, were as follows: 



In 1816...5,724,840 
1817. ..6,910,926 
1818... 7,870,804 



£. *. d. 

In I8l9...7,6in,706 
1820...7,330,266 
1821. ..6,959,249 



Admitting that they do cost this, it goes chiefly into 
the Lands of the farmer, and circulates money, which is 
one of the great sources of wealth. But I do not believe 
they cost near these sums, because many things are 
ciiaVged to their account which do not belong to it, 
particularly law suits about settlements, which might be 
saved, if they would always put those disputes to refe- 
rence, for they know one of them must take him after 
they have imprudently spent much money. 

The poor man's friends (who are much too scarce, 
occasioned by the unbearable load of rents and taxes, 
which the nation has to pay,) may know many aged 
and infirm people from 70 to 90 years «)f age, unable to 
work, who have only i«. 6rf. — 2s. — 2« Qd.- — oj 3.?. per 
week allowed ; why do not they allow them more, and 
not let them starve, but make them comfortable, th^y 



canaot have them to keep long* And also many 
labouring men, who are employed upon the roads for 
want of better work, have only 6». — 6«. — 8«,— or 9*. 
per week ; those who have families, w<ould consume 
double the quantity of bread and meat} if they eould get it. 

Many have the folly to say, the poor man can afford 
to take low wages, because corn is low, but it is not low, 
it is near three times the price it was fifty years ago.. 
But they forget that he is often without work, or perhaps 
sick at home; and that his rent is doubled, except where 
tliey happen to have a rich and liberal landlord, if not, 
he is forced to oppress his tenant, because all his out- 
goings are increased by oppressive rents and taxes. His 
shoes are doubled^ and will not wear half so long as 
they used to do, because the demand is so great, the 
Tanner does not make the leather,;in general, half so 
good as usual \ and many Colliers and others, have to 
go two miles to and from their work every day. 

The ooach and waggon horses carry the best part of 
the leather upon their backs^ perhaps double weight 
needful to the waggon horse. And the>machiuery also 
use the prime part of it for straps, which coippels the 
poor and middle ranks of people to have the worst, at 
more than double price, and their shoes are generally 
more suitable for a dancing school, than such slavery as 
they are forced to bear. 

How singular in this ingenious age, that no man of 
talent, invents a way of harnessing a waggon horse with 
half the weight, and at half the expence, and relieve him 
from much toil, heat, and sweat, in carrying this extra 
leather on a hot summer day, by small links where prac- 
ticable as a substitute in part for the leather, by which he 
might perhaps make half the leather do better, which 
would procure him the thanks of the poor horses if they . 
could talk ; the poor and middle ranks of the people, 
the Farmers, and the public, and leave some of the best 
leather, to be useful on the poor and middling people 
and drivers feet. Instead of being an useless burden and. 
plague, on the poor horses backs on a hot summers day. 
Why does the waggon horse require such a very large 
top to his barcanl or collar. The waggon horses carry 
many tons of leather upop their backs every day, which 
is oppressive to them, and might be a comfort to the 
peoples feet. 

Many of the poor peoples yeast cost them six times 
as much as usual, if we consider the time lost and shoes 
worn in seeking it at 6d. or 8d. per pound, which cost 
them little or nothing; when the cottager could afford 
to brew, they gave it to each other. Malt is near three 
times as much as was sold for fifty years ago, which 
amounts to a prohibition with many, and forceth them 
to the ale house to get a little ale, where they perhaps 
get too much, which causeth discord between the hus- 
band and wife, for want of brewing a little at home, 
which they would certain 'y do, if the price was in pro- 
portion to their wages as it used to be, and prevent their 
unhappy discord. Coals double, tobacco four times as 
much as usual, and many require it for their health. 
Treacle double, sugar double, shambles meat three times 
a< much as it was fifty years ago, and many other things 
which they want are double. 

Mark how. these extravagant prices diminish limited 
incomes, and reduce the value of money, the owners of 
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which have bo ideaDs of increaning their iDCOines» which 
make many Ihoosands upon thotiiiandg feel in poverty, 
when more moderate prices would make them like the 
poor and labourer, feel rich in plenty, comfortable, and 
happy. I have considered this very important point 
with great attention, and I cannot discover » that high 
prices add to the comfort, real pleasure, or happiness, 
of any part of our extensive community, for these are 
only to be found in moderate <rompetency and rational 
enjoyment. 

I repeat again, that the middling and lower orders 
are the sons and daughters of somebody, perhaps of 
those who have been in affluence, and flourished like the 
green ba^ tree. Then is it not the duty of the high 
ranics to join in reducing the high prices, because we 
do not know who are to be the victims of misfortune, 
and become poor, and apply to the poor house, or have 
a very limited income. 

But wages are far from being advanced in proportion 
to the advance in the price of provisions; few, very 
few, command wages equal to the advance in the price 
of the necessaries of life ; this, I think. Is a proof of 
more poverty than I have described. 

*' What numbers once in fortunes lap high fed, solicit 
the cold hand of charity. To shock us more, solicit it 
in vain. Te silkra sons of pleasure, since in pains you 
rue more modish visits, visit here, and breathe from your 
debauch. But so great is your impudence, ya blush at 
what is right." Are there not many thousands in the 
Metropolis, and other places, in the above mentioned 
miserable situation, need I ask how the reader would 
wish for pity and relief, was he so. And how few there 
a:re in the world who are not of the middle and lower 
orders, and perhaps many of the middle and very poor 
are in the hardest situation, because they have seen better 
days, and have the most claim to pity. 

I know it will be said by some, they should take lietter 
care. I answer it is not only the imprudent that become 
poor, for poverty cometh by many other causes, and if 
we were all rich, who would work. The kind hand of 
charity doth not inquire bow the object became poor, 
bat gratifies itself by giving with pleasure and liberality. 
Consider what poor people do for us, and how we should 
do without them. 

Poverty is the infallible source of immorality, irreli- 
glon, discoid, theft, vice, insubordination, disloyalty, 
and rebellion. Surely all men will join me in my humble, 
honest, zealous effort^, to prevent or annihilate all 
these great evils. To gratify their charity, humanity, 
philanthropy, religion, and loyally, which virtues 1 hope 
no one will find himself totally void of, but many, a great 
many, I am sure, have the pleasure and happiness to 
enjoy them all. 

There never was suph a scramble, such a hurry, such 
a working, such slavery, such an attempt at getting, such 
a saving, such a cheating, such a competition, such op- 
pressing, such a contest, such discord, such strife, such 
uneasiness, among a poor working and middling people 
in the world as in this country at present; and when 
they have done their best, they say they cannot get an 
honest living by all they can do, and all their toil and 
strife. All this originates with the extravagance of 
government, and takes every, rank beneath them, till it 
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gets to the beggar, the pauper, the poor house, and 
lessens the consumption of bread , and are not our very 
extensive corn warehouses full of corn, much of vthich 
I fear is spoiling ; this is all forwent of government, and 
all superiors slackening the cords of oppression. 

Yet if all superiors were inclined to abuse their power, 
in proportion as they are able, inferiors would be much 
more oppressed and miserable than they are. Many of 
the Farmers and middle ranks of society, are forced by 
heavy rents and taxes, to oppress those beneath them, 
contrary to their native good will and inclination. It 
is only superiors that can slacken the oppressive cords. 
Are not there thousands of thousands in France and 
Spain at present, who have been in affluence, in fortunes 
lap high fed, now fallen into poverty and misery, and 
soliciting the cold hand of charity. Is not this a lesson 
for the people of this mighty empire; may I ask them if 
they have any security from the Almighty against such 
misery, and little do they know who are to be the victims; 

May I ask them to inquire, and they will find those 
six enemies bribery, corruption, &c. which were the 
downfall of the above mentioned, and all other great 
empires which have fallen, raging in thia country with 
unabated fury. 

I will ask them further, would you help to destroy the 
above mentioned six dire enemies before it be too late. 
And I will ask if millions would not fall from affluence? 
and competency, and comfort, to poverty and misery, 
by the fall of our funds, they are so enormous. And 
have you any security from Heaven, that such a 4ire 
calamity will never happen, if you say it never will 
(without a reformation in Parliament) you will confirm 
your infatuation indeed. I beseech you let this humble 
honest Warning Voice, operate upon the mind of every 
one before it be too late, and avoid such misery, if you 
have any regard for yourselves, others, or posterity. 

Now I will prove to you, that the poor law makes the 
people of England and Wales work harder than any in 
the world, though we do not hear of any poor law, but 
in England and Wales, which is very singular. This 
would almost lead us to believe, that all other nations 
are void of charity, humanity, sound policy, and informa- 
tion ; and seme stupid Englishmen have the folly to say 
it promotes vagrancy and idleness. 

Yon know it is very common for a bonny lad and 
bonny lass to fall in love with each other, and married 
they will be, and married they are. In about six or 
eight years they will have five or six fine babes round 
their table, and the husband has no means of supporting 
them but by the coal pit,theloom,the plough, orsomeother 
labour. He falls sick, and continues so until their money 
and credit is exhausted. He says to his wife. Oh ! my 
dear we shall all be pined to death ; no my dear she 
says, there is the town, there is our estate which our 
forefathers left us, which we can never spend. She 
goes to the overseer of the poor, he relieves them, and 
preserves the sick man's strength of bodv and mind, 
and he returns to his labour with a vigour of both, which 
be could never have done if there had not been a poor 
law, without that, he would have sunk into weakness, 
debility, despair, and misery, which he could never have 
recovered. 
Is not thia law an honor, ornament, and comfort to 
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US, does it not do honor to the wisdom, charity, htiman- 
ity, and sound policy of our forefathers. And have not 
the poor as much right to it, and ought it not to be as 
secure to them, as any man's estate is^secure to him. 

1 say this law is almost perfect, except as to settlettients, 
and the remedy for that is simple and cheap. Wfaeh a 
dispute about a settlement happens, enter into arbftnitf on 
bonds, and put it to reference, and that will settle the 
matter with little trouble and little expence, and they 
know very well one of them must take' him. I confess 
there is Inuch fault in theexeeution of this very excellent 
law, and many blame the law- for the fault In the execu- 
tion. 

A sudden influx of wealth or power too often intoxi- 
cates, much worse than? strong liquor. Make a man 
drunk with that and hewill steep tKHind, and get up sober 
in the mdmihg; but intoxicate him with wealth Or poHiver, 
and he will go to bed drunk, and get up so perhaps the 
whole remainder of his life. How few m^n can bear 
the intoxication of a sudden fnfkix of wealth and power, 
which, and ambition, were the ruin of Bonaparte. And 
when a man is suddenly raised to wealth or power, he 
is too apt to f6rget wihat he "has been, what he is, or 
what he may be again before he die. And I hope this 
will teach every man to guard against this species of 
iatoxication, for sake of himself, his femily,an'd society. 
Self preser^ aliou is the first grand law of nature, which 
the Almighty hatii given to all creatures. And it is 
laudable in man to adhere to that law most strictly, when 
he*!* poor, till he attain competenoy or afRuence ; and I 
admit it is larudable, and a virtue to regard self to one of 
those two points, but toi pursue the same strict and rigid 
line of conduct, regarding himself beyoi>d them is blame- 
able and a vice, which is a virttie before he gAin= ttvem. 
In afikience and competency, I say it beoohmes evcfry 
man's duty to attend to those beneath him, and promote 
their welfare and hap'piness, with thankfulness, that he 
is raised above them for that purpose, and become able 
to do so. 

A farmer at the Hampshire meeting in April, 1824, 
to petition for a repeal of the assessed taxes, said that 
he is giving the same wages to his labourers, ashis grand- 
father paid fifty years before. Are not snch labourers 
in poverty, and want of bread, in the midst of plenty. 

The greatest enemies to religion, are opulence, pover- 
ty, idleness, oppression, slavery, discord, superstition, 
and bigotry. And poverty is by far the greatest and 
most universal enemy, because it is the offspring of the 
others, and cries aloud in every town and village for 
relief. Will not this million and half for new churches, 
increase and multiply povei^ty. This enormous sum is 
to be paid by Government, and Government is supported 
by the people ; and it is a stubborn fact, that all middling 
and lesser men have already more to pay than they are 
able, without oppressing those beneath them ; and are 
not the highest and middling orders supported by those 
under them, and when any new demand is made upon 
them by Government, they are too many of them forced 
to oppress their inferiors to become able to pay it. This 
is the cause and increase of poverty every where, that 
greatest enemy to religion and all mankind. 

Had this million and half been applied to the redno- 
'tion of the nattonal debt, instead of increasing it, that 



would have done much towards 'reduoing poverty, and 
ten thousand timesmoreinfavorof the^established reli- 
gion, than stone walls, without pious, good, faithful, and 
gentle shepherds, who would lead,* comfort, and manage 
their flocks. 

The only plausibte'P^asoD given by Government in 
favdr of thisunnecessary'taud Unbearable ex^pence is, to 
provide sittftigsfbr the podr ; butthe poorest of the rsligi- 
ous dlssentersa^s^mbteineaeh Others hoii8ef,itnd barns, to 
pay divine worship, where they have no chapels, and 
som^ ev^ do so Wh^re they have, because mai^y of them 
Have 'no clothes fit to appear in a fine placeof worship. 
Or keep themselves Warm in winter, or shoes to go in, 
was it only half a mile or less to churoh, and perhaps 
unaMe to Walk so far; bow Iv^ll then that they have 
fbundsucb a coOvenient, comfbriaMe substitute, for the 
waOt of a chApel, to worship the Almighty. And 1 think 
every man's religion should be leftto his owur^eonscienee, 
and tbe Almighty. 

Had Government devised means to enable -the poor 
to get more food and raiment, and lessened their povetty, 
and prevented its increase, tbey would have done ten 
thousand times more for the cause of reUgion,'tx>mfdrt of 
the poor, and satisfection, safety, add pleasure of the? 
whole community, than all the churches and barracks 
they can build* And 'sO^h a chdHtaUe «ct Would soon 
annihilate the other enomies to r^igion ; thttn religion 
wouM bud and blossom as the'rose,> and infuse comfort, 
pleasure, faanMOny^and ivappiness every wbere among 
all ranksand degrees.; ' only 'fcerecOnteiliplftte'ibr a mo- 
ment What unbounded felielQ^-swh an easy proceeding 
would prodOce. 

None can tell What a state of potielty and 'Want of 
bread is, but the unhappy sufferers, ai>d they, < alas! are 
unable or not allowed to describe tlieir feeliuigs, and tell 
their pitiable tale; and tiiose Who ;^Outd. listen toth^in, 
are too apt to- lend a deaf ear, anddisregard their neces- 
sity and humble complaint. Then how lau^ble, how 
praise-worthy, what a God like and heavenly act it would 
have been in Government, to hAv*e lessened their poverty, 
instead of tncreasitrg It, aind set such a i»right example 
of 'happiness to the whole world. I do entertain a most 
sanguine hope, that sru^h bapptness 'will eoon come, in 
place of the oppression, poverty, and mrlsery which pre- 
vails at present. 

Notwithstanding this'rage for tyuildfng new churches, 
they appear to be building more new dissenting chapels 
than at any former time. This I' think is a confirmation 
of all I have said above. They are building a Methodist 
Chapel at Leede, intended, it is said, to be the largest iu 
the> kingdom. 

I dare say itwifl be argued by seme ignorant, thought- 
less, hard hearted men, that so much poverty does not 
exist as I have described, but the followinrg account of the 
poor rates, with the small pittanee allowed the poor, 
will prove they are in poverty, and what I say after, 
will, I trust, silence such weak opinions. 

The poor rates in England and Wales from the years 
1816 to 1831 inclusive, were as follows. 



In 18166, £724,840 
1817.. .6,910,926 
1818...7,870,804 



In 1819 £7,516,705 
i820..;7,330,266 
1821. ..6,959 ,249 



And there is a class above Ihem, in as inuch or more 
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.poverty than 'those who aro relieved by the towi^one 
proof is their mnnfaii^ aboot the «tveel»«Dd lanes, over 
and above their vrorking hours, to pick up every bit of 
manure which comes from ^he travellers' horses ; and 
there are thousands of poor sailors and soldiers, who 
savedttheiroonn try from ruin, whoby law are not allowed 
to beg:, yet wander aboot the country in poverty, and 
want of food and raiment, to indulge their iove of lil>erty, 
and to breathe in and enjoy the fre^b anr, with thechance 
of rer^eiving a little here and there from the kind hand 
of charity, rather than being confined to the limits of the 
poor house. 

A Collier had worked five years at a colliery, both of 
which I know. This place is troubled with firedamp 
and blaA damp to sucn an extreme, that a Collier, his 
80D, and daughter have lately been smothered and burnt 
to death. 'This poor Collier who is sitting by me says, 
that he and another '^^Collier agreed with the owner to 
work or get one side of a pit of coal, a short time before 
the above mentioned misfortnne happened, and no fire 
damp had appeared before they made their bargain; 
when the fire damp appeared some days after they tegan, 
they were so much afraid of being burned, thatthey durst 
not go Into the pit, but being threatened with the house 
of correction if they did not go on with their work, they 
ventured two days after, and when they had been about 
a week at their work, they were taken with a warrant 
from their work, and put into the hodse of correction 
for one month to the tread niill ; this man could not 
eat the greiltest part of the food they offered him; when 
he came outat the month end, he had'lost much ot his 
fle^h, and his health was much impaired by the confine- 
ment, labour, and want of food, and has been under the 
doctor's' care ever since. From the time of his being 
committed to this time,'hle wife, himself, and five children 
one at the breast,' have' been In want of bread ; 'they had 
a letter written to'the town which he belongs, to beg 
relief, they never answered the tetter or sent anyTcllef, 
thou^ they did receive it, because the overseer 
of the poor called to see him In prison, and promised to 
come and see his family but never did, his oredit was 
exhausted, and he could not get any bread on trust, 
which -compelled them all seven to starve for want of 
bread , except they went a begging, which they arcf forbid 
doing by law ; and his poor wife who had lost one* eye 
by poverty, got now and then one shiUiog by going out 
to wash with the babe at her breast. I mention this as 
a proof that more poverty exists than I have described, and 
to show bywhat various ways it happens to men. Because 
this is a sober, religious, laborious, good man, and if we 
could search the kingdom through, we should, I believe, 
find many thousands In such poverty. Is not this a loud 
call upon superiors, to look after the hard hearted over- 
seers of the poor, to see that they do their more cha- 
ritable doty to the poor, in obedience to the salutary, 
charitable, politic, excellent poor law. 

Near two years ago, this poor man's contract for 
working at tliis colliery proved so much against him, 
that he was reduced to much privation, and his wife 
being almost without shoes, for want of which, she got 
a severe cold, which caused the loss of one of her eyes. 

When I was in fall practice in collieries, (which I 
hope to be again when. I have finished this work, if I 



Jhce, aoid tiie Almighty continue my health and faculties, 
'becanse It wUl be a play thing to me,) my directiona 
to my bottom stewards were, always, when they let a 
piece of work to a collier or any other, and it proved a 
hard bargain to the man, ff he behaved well and did his 
best in working it, to make hhn amends, becaose the 
labonrlng man cannot afford to lose his labour ; but if 
he made a good profit of his bargain by working, I said 
with pleasure it is h\s own, let him enjoy It. I beg leave 
to recommend this rule to all masters and stewards of 
collieries and others, as the best policy, and to gratify 
their charity and good will towards men. 

I am sorry to hear of so many men, and particularly 
colliers, being committed to the house of correction ; so 
many as are committed. It does not appear to have the 
desired effect, but I fear makes them worse. The Colliers 
must be very illiterate, because their .fathers often take 
them into the pit at eight yeara old to wherry for them ; 
they go on, and learn that trade and no other, and neither 
learn to read or write, except they be near a Sunday 
School; and generally become old worn down men, 
unable to do this dark^ dangerous, laborious^ork about 
the age of fifty. I here beg leave to ask, are not such 
entitled to have their errors dealt gently with, and to be 
treated with lenity, compassion, tenderness, and en* 
couragement, rather than the house of correction and 
tread mill. And are not they more essential to our com- 
forts, manufacturers, and commerce, than any other 
trade. Is not coal our first lodeA advantage, and of the 
most vital importance to our manufacturers. And can 
the coal be dug out of the bowels of the earth by any 
other men but Colliers, who are trained to it from their 
infancy. 

I wish to see some other remedy. I once had two 
Colliers committed tothe house of correction at the same 
time, and before they went in they cryed most pitifully, 
and would have submitted to any conditions, rather as 
they ; thought than the disgrace of that house; but I 
thought it necessary for the sake of example, and I con- 
sid<»red them great offenders. When they had been in 
about two >«veeks, they became the most hardened, aban- 
doned wretches ; these ware the first I had committed, 
and J never had one s€nt there sinoe, I have always tried 
what I havefound an easier, better, and more complete 
remedy, «by treating them with judgment, moderation, 
eneomragement, and eivility, and directed my agents 
and stewards to do the same, and found the -Colliers like 
others, very orderly good men, when they were well 
treated, but- they are human nature, whieh is soon cor- 
rupted, debesed, and perhaps ruined by the evil usage 
of superiors. 



The Situation of the Farming Labourer in 1829. 

The following has been furnished by a Land-owner 
in Sussex : — Was it not for the aid afforded by his garden 
producing potatoes, the labourer would be worse off thau 
the poor of Ireland. He is cast adrift by the Farmers 
in general, and driven to the parish for relief. He appi lea 
to the Overseers, who order him to attend at the Vestry, 
where they have a weekly sale by auction. It is now 
the custom for the Farmers at that place to purchase 
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Iheir labouring^ meot who are Mid by auction at so much 
per bead by the week. The best worlcin^ men are now 
bonght at a shilling a-day ; the inferior are sold at four- 
pence to nine-pence per day. This is the regular practice 
in many parts of Kent and Sussex, where the labouring 
men are sold lilce slaves or cattle in a fair. He receives 
for his work from two shillings to six shillings a week. 
If he is a married man with a family, the whole sum he 
takes is nine shillings a week ; the' difference between 
his wages and allowance is made up by the poor rates. 
Oat of (his nine shillings a week he pays rent, victuals, 
drink, fire, and clothing, with all his other expenses of 
a wife and family. The power given to the Overseers 
is most unjust in its operation. — Suppose a landlord or 
farmer, not approving the new system, does not attend 
the pablic auction sale, but keeps on his old labourers, 
paying a fair price of twenty-pence a day, whilst h6 Is 
subject to pay the parish poor-rates, he is by this means 
doubly taxed, and has no fair chance to cope with his 
neighbours, whO' hire men on the slave system. Their 
work being . done on cheap terms, at the expence of the 
parish, and particularly to the injury of the shopkeepers, 
mechanics, and others who do not employ labourers." 



From the Leeds Patriot, 1th August, 1824. 

LABOURERS' WAGES. 

" When Arthur Young published his elaborate tours 
through the East, North and South of England, in the 
years 1771 and 1772, the wages of labour were actnaily 
higher in most. of the counties than they are at this mo- 
ment, though provisions and the other necessaries of the 
labourer were not half their present prices. At that 
time the wages were determined by the distance from 
London, the following are the rates of the different 
distances. Per week. 

£. 8. d. 
To 50 miles from London, medium wages ? n 8 7 

throughout the year ^ 

From 50 to 100 miles 7 10 

From lOOtol^OO....^ 7 2 

From 200 to 800 7 

Upwards of 300 5 8 

The board of a workman a day was then in the North 
6 /. In tile South 6d. A dinner In the North 3d. and In 
the South id. 

In the North of England where wages were then 
lowest, they are now highest. According to the report 
4)f the committee on labourers wages, they are 

In Northumberland 18«. — in Cumberland 12 to 15«. — 
in Yorkshire 12«.— in the division of Oldham, Lanca- 
shire from 12 to 18«.— in Lincolnshire 12s. 

On the other hand. In Suffolk, Sussex, Bedfordshire, 
Kent, ^c. wages are as low as 5s. and dw." In those 
five or more counties, I snppose these low wages are 
increased by the poor rates. What a state of poverty 
is this, and how degrading. A lamentable consideration, 
that some of the poor of this Island, are approaching to 
the miserable state of the poor in Ireland, which has 
long called aloud for a remedy. If the necessities of 
thcJabourer were to determine the r^te of wages, they 
ought to be higher in the South than in the North, because 



one material item In the expenditure of a labourer is much 
dearer in the former than in the latter, that is coal. 



House df Commons, Feb. 11, 1822. 

DISTRESS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Mr. BROUGHAM rose to bring forward his pro- 
mised motion on the distress of the country. He was 
Hware that some persons would be ready to charge him 
with precipitancy, for bringing forward his motion now, 
seeing that the ministerial project of finance was to be 
broached on Friday next : he would gladly hAve waited 
the developement of their plfin, had it not been for the 
declarations of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
first day of the session, from which he was led to expect 
rather a budget of new taxes than a reduction of the old 
ones. The whole House had heard the Chancellor declare, 
that to diminish the burdens of the people, instead of 
operating a relief, would but aggravate the evil. He had 
a shrewd suspicion that this doctrine, though in words it 
might be a little qualified, would be found hereafter to 
pervade the whole of the budget ; and he could not help 
looking forward to the decided interference of the house, 
as the only chance, the only hope of the country, to 
prevent that doctrine from being carried into full effect, 
and shining forth in all Its glory in the measures of 
administration. (Much cheering.) It would be unneces- 
sary to waste time in commenting on the vast 
amount of the distresses of the country : it would be 
absolutely superfluous to describe the pressure upon the 
various districts, to prove the wide extent of public 
suffering and calamity, or to show how heavily, though 
not by any means exclusively, it pressed upon agriculture. 
Some persons were of opinion, that the distresses were 
of a local, not of a general nature, and others thought 
they were confined to a particular class — the farming 
interest. He had taken considerable pains to inform 
himself truly of the state of the country, and he thought 
he might affirm with confidence, that, except in the manu- 
facturing districts of the North of England, distress was 
universally prevalent, was severe, nay, was terrjble. If 
any one large branch of the community suffered from 
the pressure of the times, it was a necessary consequence, 
arising from the intermixture of ail parts of society, that 
other classes must also be injured : but what must be the 
effect, when the body who most complained of 
distress— when that class of community who suffered so 
generally, and for so protracted a period, comprised the 
wholeof these persons who wereengaged in the cultivation 
of the soil ? The home market for all kinds of manufac- 
tures must necessarily be diminislied ; and if any branch 
maintained a seeming prosperity, it must be by the 
uncertain stimulus of foreign trade or speculation. Under 
such a state of things it was essential to ask, what had 
Government been doing to produce this results He would 
not enter into a minute detail of their financial and 
commercial policy for the last 25 years, though he held 
it to be perfectly true that no man, with a just view of 
the finances of the empire, and a proper regard for its 
prosperity and wealth, could think of persisting with 
impunity in the course that Government had pursued 
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for many years. He woald take only three years, 18IS, 
1814, and 1815, in which their system bad been carried 
to its g^reatest extent, to elucidate his argoment. In 
th)8e three years, the average expenditure was 132,000, 
00 )/. per annnm ; the revenue wrung from the pockets 
of the people to meet this expenditure was 84,000,0001. ; 
leaving an aDDoal excess of 50,000,000/. in our out-goings 
over our income. Of the mode of expending these enor- 
mous and inconceivable sums, he would rather speak in 
the language of high authority than in his own. 

He would therefore quote the report of the Finance 
Committee of i)$ 17, a committee nominated by the Noble 
Marquis opposite, and eoDsisting almost wholly of his 
friends. Tluit report was an atwolute confession ; under 
the head ** Extraordinaries" it contained the following i 
passages — ** Your committee learn that works, buildings, 
extensions, and repairs, have been undertaken and 
executed, both at home and abroad, in a manner little 
checked or protected against profusion and waste ; in 
many cases without any estimate or general plan, and 
sometimes extended, according to the statement of an 
officer of the ordnance who attended the committee, 
*as views opened during the progress of the work.'" 
Pafliament, itappears, was never consulted in the matter, 
and the expence was left to adjust itself to the *^ opening 
views" of those whose emoluments became greater in 
proportion to the magnitude of the sums expended. 
^' If (continued the report) the whole sum required for 
these great works, or even for any one of them, had been 
at once submitted to the House, by regular estimate, there 
would have been an opportunity of considering the 
propriety of undertaking them, and of making previous 
inquiries with regard to three essential points: — 1st. as 
to the security or means of defence intended to be obtained: 
2d. as to thfB probability of the works in question effecting 
such security or means of defence ; 3d. as to the value 
of tlie objects to be accomplished by those works, com- 
pared with the amount of the sums required for their 
completion, taking into considi^ration the probability of 
their being brought into use in consequence of any 
operation of an enemy." The report then set forth that 
£9,029,333 bad been expended in this irregular and 
unsatisfactory manner, ** while the utility of these vast 
works was never put to the proof in the various chances 
of the late war." The evident meaning of the passages 
he had read was this — '^ That if yon, the House of Com- 
mons, had refused supplies, until the estimates were laid 
before you — if you had considered the necessity of 
erecting those works before you voted your money — 
not your money, but the money of your impoverished 
couiitituents, (hear, hear) — if you had taken those fair 
precautions which men of common honesty would have 
adopted — those works never would have been attempted 
— this monstrous evil would not have existed — those 
millions, wrung from the industry of the people, would 
not have been uselessly squandered." In the three years 
he bad mentioned there was taken out of tlie pockets of 
the people, exclusive of county and parii<h-rates, the 
amazing sum of £252,000,000, which would have been 
more than sufficient to extinguish the national debt at 
the time Mr. Pitt instituted the sinking-fund. Well, after 
tbe^e years of unparalleled expence peace had arrived, 
but not attended by the blessings which usually accom 



pany peace ; for, leaving out of the question any difference 
In the currency, the taxes were at the same nominal 
amount in 1820 as in 1806, though the former was the 
fifth year of peace, and the latter the fourth of active 
war. Mr. Brougham then proceeded to show the vast 
evils which had arisen from abandoning a metallic cur- 
rency. He stated the different degrees of depreciation 
in the paper money from the suspension of cash payments 
in 1797, and the main conclusion which he drew from 
his calculations was, that the country paid last year as 
large an actual amount of taxation as it had paid in the 
most extravagant year of the late expensive war. The 
distresses of the farmer were not surprising, when it was 
considered how much the weight of taxation had increased 
since 1792: the revenue was then, including Ireland, 
£18,000,000; now it was £61,000,000: the farmer 
returns had fallen nearly to what they were in 1792, 
but his establishments, his expenditure, his taxes, 
were increased four-fold. 

The reduction of rents had been strongly recommend- 
ed, and was undoubtedly necessary. But as reduction 
had become quite necessary to the farmer, so the 
undiminished rents were necessary to the landlord, and 
the utmost reductions which could be made were in- 
adequate. The farmer complained that wheat sold 20^ 
per quarter lower than it had cost him for growing it. 
Suppose that 10s. was the truth, though he thought this 
underrated it, and suppose that three quarters to the 
acre was a fair average, the farmer would lose SOs. per 
acre — more than the average amount of rent. So that 
if the rent were reduced cent, per cent, or even 150 per 
cent, the farmer would still have a rfght to complain. 
Nothing was more just than the reduction of rents, 
though it was more than the landlord could afford; bnt 
it was not effectual lellef to the farmer. (Cheers.) If 
they could contrive to reduce the expences SOs. per 
acre, then the produce would pay the expence. To 
raise prices he held to be impossible ; and to reduce the 
expence of growing corn was only practicable by a 
reduction of taxation. One of the reasons why the 
agricultural class at present suffered more than others 
from taxation was, that other classes could more easily 
transfer their capital, proportion and modify therr arti- 
cle of production, than the agriculturist. When the 
demand fell short, they could more inmediately curtail 
the supply. One of the important effects of an augmenta- 
tion of the taxes was a proportionate increase of the poor 
rates, which, from half a million in 1760, and two mil-' 
lions at the beginning of the last war, had reached at 
one time to eight millions, and might now be reasonably 
estimated at six. The only hope of relief to the suffer- 
ing classes lay in a determined reduction of the taxes 
which oppressed them. (Hear.) Not in a paltry reduc- 
tion of a million, or a million and half, or two milliouis, 
but in lopping off at once some such considerable bur- 
den as should enable the starving farmer to live — ^in 
some serious relief to the community, which must enable 
men to exist under the pressure that would remain, (hear ) 
He had already shown that, under the name of paying 
less than it had paid in time of war, the country, in fact, 
was paying quite as much ; that, with the semblance of 
paying millions less than had been paid in the heart of 
the war, the country, in reality, paid seven millions a year 
02 
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that with a preienee of paying less than had beeo 
paid in those yeara called years of expence, the oountry 
paid a millioo more in the present year than she had ever 
paid in the most extravagant year of the oontedt; and 
that in the year just passed, iUe situation had been the 
same. Why, then, even say that taxes to the amount of 
7 or 8 millions were now taken off, the country would 
still be pp.ying as much as she had paid in the year 1S06, 
or in the year 1807 — years of war and of proftm expen- 
diture — years of distress, and almost of ruin— -years in 
which the country was told to look forward to peace 
fur relief— years when all classes were gulled out of their 
money, and when parliament was duped into becoming 
the accomplice of Government in grindiog a suffering 
people to the uttermost, and when all the consotatiou^ 
all the argument, all the temptation held out was this — 
**tbis cannot last; peace must come; with peace will 
come retrenchment and a reduction of taxes, and with 
retrenchment and reduction will return the prosperity of 
England." Peace bad come at last, but it had brought 
DO healing influence on its wings. Still, in the defiance 
of all retrenchment and all econauyy much of public 
burden would necessarily remain ; and he (Mr. Broogh* 
am) had no hesitation in saying, that if, after all the re- 
sources of eoonomy were exhausted — ^if after every pos- 
sible reduction had been effected — ^if after a large amount 
of load was taken off, the country should still find the 
state of the farming interest so had^ that landed gentle* 
men could not continue to exist in such a state of things, 
be was not prepared to say that the country ought not 
to go still farther in relief; his tleeided opinion upon 
the subject was, that where the pressnre was so great 
and the interest so mighty — for the very existence of 
the state was bound up in the prosperity of theland^ 
ihe country had only one limit to relief— the making that 
relief decidedly effectual :— that if one measure of reduc- 
tion would not do, recourse must be had to another, and 
from thenoe to another; and that if ail reductions were 
found iosu£Scient, the country must prepare for other 
measures, for meaaires only to be justified by a para* 
mount unreasoning necessity. (Loud clieers.) Heshould 
say that the hour of necessity, was come*, if the land- 
owners of England were to continue permanently in the 
state, or in any thing like the state in which they now 
Htood : for it was well to talk, in honied accents, of 
suiting the supply to the demand, and of throwing bad 
land out of cultivation— of changes in society, from one 
employment to another— of transfer, for that was an 
expression which did wonders, and of what one man loet 
being gained by another . These words, however smoothly 
they might sound upon the tongue, would be found, if 
interpreted* A^ll of serious and of dangerous meaning. 
They supposed the laying waste of a large and fair por- 
tion of England ; the breaking up of ail endearing con- 
nexions ; the destruction of all local attachments ; the 
most frightful agonies to which the human mind could 
be subjected ; they looked to the tearing up by the roots 
that fabric of society which might flourish perhaps in 
this country, most ornamentally towards its •summit, but 
which was bottomed upon the foundation of a solid 
landed interest, and which must crumble into dust when 
that lauded interest should be no more, (Cbeers«) And 
Ihe (Mr* £roughan) said that the laudedinterest wafl im 



more when pfopfleUlwwtfM t#d««edlo traffieiivteourf- 
ties — ^wben they were compelled ftom day to day to a 
life of traffic and ef speeulation, mateod of liring like 
country gsaotlemear &nd like gentlemen of England, 
(Hear, bear, hear.) To be distreseed hj every little 
nergbbonr within sight of the gale ; t« be fearful at the- 
approach of every now eMief wlio sbooM appear; to 
glean a scanty pittance of voat fmai a tenantry as suf- 
ferieig as themselves; and, at last, Ila:v1ng gteamed from 
that tenantry all their etfrnhlgs^ to. be forced to come 
upon th«fr savings; and, their savings being exihsnsted, 
to be obliged to dri^e them euA or salt them up, taking 
the rent (as ft now was taken> onl erf the Farmer's capi- 
tal, and not out of hie rev^auo ;. and then being forced 
to emigrate^ to HMMrtgage, and eventoally to sell ; then 
the prooesi of transfer, as it was called, became com- 
plete ; and, instead of the former owners, a new race ^f 
proprietors were disftriboted through thoceonlry. The 
only meane of avoiding suob a national calamity was to 
cut off otery chai^ which R was possible to ge4 rid of; 
not only to lop off the salafiea of a fieir poor clerks — 
with an occasionfltl little job of throwing three clerkships 
into ono in order to provide for some favorite ov friend, 
but to begin the retrenehMont at the vary Ugfaest poinf, 
and to CM'ry it downwards through every dopartment 
of the stale. 

The years 1815 and 1816 had been years of low prices 
and of affected economy ; and the year 1816 ono would 
have thooght, of all years In the cycle, was the ferthcivt 
from warranting any increase of salary. And yet he 
found the ConMnissioaers of Customs and of Excise, and 
the chairBr>en of those Boards, in the j^ar 1616^ endowed 
with an addition io their already oonsiderahie stipends. 
(Hear, bear) At a time whoa. Instead of adding any 
thing, part ought to have b^^ taken awaf , Ikeee in- 
creases were given as QOflApenBaiions for sotno loss of 
patronage. ( Hear, hear. ) Two or three yachta had been 
laid op, the nomination of officers to them ceaeed ; and 
that was a calamity to be made np by an increase of 
salary ! But the taste of ministers in theae matters was 
quite delightful; the neatnesid, the nnlformtty which 
their arrangements displaced : iiDtj to presorvolbe sym- 
metry of the whole set of officer^, the commissioners of 
stamps got the same teerease of salary although they 
had lost no patronage at all. (Hear.) [A member said 
that the commissioners of stamps bad lost some patron- 
age.] He could not but be delighted at the style in 
which these rights were asserted, and at the nicety with 
which the worth of patronage was estimated In money. 
But there was another instance of augmentation in the 
year 1817, which was really worth the attention of the 
House ; it was to the salary of the Secretary of the Board 
of Controiil. Theoriginalsaiaryattaidiedtoibat situation 
was 1 ,dOOJ a year which was thought too little for an office 
of such importance, and in the year 1818 or 1814, daring: 
the war at ail events SOOf. a year was added, making 
the salary 1,800*^ ..Within two years after, to wit, In the 
year 1816, it was discovered that the honorable member 
who dignified the office had been no less than five yearf> 
in possession of his situation. 'Condnotao praise worthy 
could not decently go unrewarded. (Laughter.) If 
such an act did not deserve remnneratk>n what did? 
(Hear, hear^ -^ it^asnot ntedt|'who«eould hope to 
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be iMrttmriow, (Henriaid laughterO FiV« jmvs i& kn 
pest! 1 1 ivm a riynal iostaaoe ofi tknt fMreptnsily t» keep 
piao»» «vfaMl was the saf^vt^ mhiMarsaadthe bltt»tB§r 
of tke Q6u»lr]r- (Mneh laogbter.; ^« Lrtt his< saUvy/' 
said oMDitteM with one tmc&.->* L«I hia aolaty be in- 
ereased 200f . a year." Aad for the kononrble aecre- 
tary'a reltf iout adhereaoe to ofifee, aad as an eaeourage- 
ment to him to persevere still forther io the same 
vlrteooe conrse, his salary, from 1 ,80(tf • was made 2,000/. 
per aaiiin».(Esees8iifelMighter.;> So bri|*hta reward for 
msriterious eondact coisild soareely Mi to prodoee the 
bestefkets ; aedinfaeltbehooorabteseeretarycoatiDued 
two yeata longer m office, to evinee his gratitade for 
•the boenty which had been showered upon him. (Hear, 
heenr.>Wbatl two ye«ra more? he aMSst be rewarded 
agaltty (sheets of laughter,) or the state woold go to 
deoay for want of steady servavta. It would be in vain: 
to hafegreat places of },MM. and :^OdO/. a year, if they 
did not reward fidetity like this no one wiwld accept 
tbem.-^^Hear and laughter.) Accordingly the salary 
was adv^anced 2001. a year more, attaining then — it was 
hard to say the maximum — but attaining the line upon 
which limited just at present (Cheers) from all he 
had beard, not from ministers, but from those adherents 
who were too much conntenanced by them, hefeithe 
sbeold not be discharging his doty if be did not guard 
membera against those visionary sc^mes by whiichit was 
proposed to aid the distressed classes — scbe«nes» Tisionary 
in erery thiag'froai whieh real relief oemld be expected, 
and sobstaatial in nothing but in their being a bar to a 
praetioel reductien of taxation. The boa. and learned 
meslber cencAnded, amid«it loud cheers, by moving a 
resolution which was In sobstanee^^* Thai it is the 
boanden duty of this House, well ceDsideringihe pressore 
of the public burdens on all classes of the community, 
and partlenlarly en the agricultural elaases, to pledge 
Jtself to obtain for a suffering people sooh a rediuctloa 
of taxation as wooM afford sti]«m effectual reHef/' 



The Leeds Mercury, 121/1 June, 1824. 

Mittlstors bare done much, during41ie last few years, 
io liberalise the commeroial system of this country. 
They have abolished several iojnrions 'monopolies and 
restrictions, have boldly repealed some of the most ancient 
laws erroneously imagined to protect the meroantile 
interest, and now seem to act upon the just conviction, 
that they cannot better promote the prosperity of the 
country, than by leaving capital to choose lis own em- 
ployment, and traders to take care of themselves. The 
East Indies have been opened to private merchants ; the 
West Indies have been allowed to find nearer and better 
markets ; a perfectly free intercourse with Ireland has 
been established ; the venerated Navigatkm Act, founded 
upon principles of jealonsy, has been repealed; the silk 
and the woUen trades hare been made comparatively 
free^ the beer trade Is about to be dtsenenmbered of its 
restrictions ; the penal laws against an open perchaseand 
eale of labour to be abrogated, and the chahis intended 
to bind down our artisans to this island -to be broken* 
These are g^reat benefits, for which we feel grateful not 
only to ministers^ but to aU ihoseenligfatenad members 



of parttament, whe, guidied^ by ti)e sound prhnciples of 
poUtleal ece«emy, have ftiboured to dissipate old pre- 
judices, anxl to shew the advantages of unlimited freedom 
of tvado. Several' classes in the trading part of the 
commafiiiy, wbeee interests seemed to be protected by 
the restrictions wl^ioh have been lemoved, have viewed 
and 8tiU'0on<A»oe to view these iBnovntions with sensitive 
aj^rehension. Thie is- invariably the case, whenever an 
improvement is projected ; but we are convinced that 
the general and permanent benefit resulting from the 
change in our commercial system will incalculably out- 
weigh the partial and temjporary incenvenieuce]i even 
if any inconvenienee should be felt, and that in a few 
years the change wilt be looked back upon, with 
univeisat and «n<taayfied admiration. 

We rigoice, however, in the liberal principle^ on which 
nuniaters are acting, more from our hopes of what they 
wHl prednoe, than firem onr approbation of what they 
have effected. It would be a great mistake to imagine 
thaierery thing has now been aecomplisbed. The most 
importeat subjects are yet to be approached, the most 
grievonsand pernicious monepolfes are yetto be subverted • 
The sugar trade and the tea trade, as at present engrossed 
by the East India and the West India interests, impose 
heavy taxes en the nation, for the sole benefit of a few 
individnalsy or the stiii worse end of supporting mis- 
management, corruptfon, and slavery^ Above all, that 
giant grievance, that grand comoiercial anomaly, that 
universal pest — the Corn Law, is to be revised and 
corrected. The agricultural monopoly is the most 
UBBMxed aad enormoios evil fn the whole commercial 
system of this coontry : Its ii^ostlce and oppressiveness 
to the nation at large are scarcely less to he deplored, 
than the roin It eftan brings upon the farmers? and 
landlords who cHng to K as a protection In removing 
minor restrietions en trade, we hope ministers 4iave only 
been clearing their way to attack this colossal restriction^ 
— have only been removing some of those defences, in 
which the powerful but ignorant advocates of the Corn 
Laws have formly taken shelter. The Chancellor of the 
Exobequer in particular owes it no less to his own 
repntation than to tlie country, to pull down, now that 
his eyes are opened, the monopoly which in his blindness 
he was the instrument of erecting* 

The Com Laws are avowedly intended to raise and 
to keep up the price of the chief necessary of life. A 
very simple calculation wiH show at-wtiat expense to the 
community this is effected: forty millions of quarters of 
corn are aonoally consumed in this connlry.; therefore 
every shilling added to its price is a tax of two millions 
sterling on tte public ; itfollows, that if the price of corn 
is raised eight or tan shillings above what it wonid be 
under a sj^stem of £ree importation, the restriction costs 
the nation sixteen or twenty millions sterling a year. 
This is plain arilbaMtic. 

But whatsay the mannfacturing and mercantile classes 
of the community to this tax, so much worse than the 
income tax ? What say the shipping, the silk, and the 
woollen interests, who are left to compete unprotected 
with other countries, at the continuance of this great 
monopoly.' They say trirty that they are treated with 
injustice ; that the principles of free trade, to which 
tlieir own Utile monopolies liave been sacrificed, are 
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not followed up by the abolition of that grand monopoly 
which oppresseis them in common with the whole country ; 
that they meet the foreign manafactnrer under a disad- 
vantage, owing to the high price of labour ; that they are 
compelled to put np with a low rate of profit; and that 
this must be injurious not only to themselves individually, 
but to the nation at large, in retarding the accumulation 
of capital, and encouraging the transference of k from 
this to other countries. 



I%e Leeds Mercury, 26 June^ 1824. 

In our paper of the I2th Inst, we showed the serious 
evils and oppressive burdens brought upon the country 
by the restrictions on the tradein Corn. We demonstrated, 
by a simple calculation, that a tax of no less than sixteen 
or twenty millions sterling was imposed on the nation 
by the effect of the Corn Laws in raising the price of the 
chief necessary of life. We showed that this occasioned 
a universal rise in the price of labour, and a corresponding 
diminution in the rate of profit. And we also proved, 
by a reference to notorious facts, that the restrictions 
which bore so heavily on the people at large were not 
less pernicious and afiSictive to the agriculturists them- 
selves, by causing ruinous fluctuations in the value of 
their produce. We shall now briefly examine the 
principal arguments by which the monopoly of corn is 
defended. 

First the advocates of a restricted corn trade contend 
that the English agriculturist Is entitled to protection 
ngainst foreign competition, on account of the heavy 
taxes he has to pay. It is manifest, however, that he 
has no right to claim protection on the ground of the 
general weight of taxation, but only on the ground of 
these taxes which press exclusively upon agriculture. 
For if the agriculturist were entitled to claim protection 
on the account of the general oppressiveness of taxation, 
every other produce in the country would have the 
same right; and every foreign commodity, therefore, 
which could come into competition with a commodity 
of Euglish production, would either beexoluded or laden 
with heavy duties. But to tax all imported articles 
would be a general burden, not a general protection ; 
and to tax foreign corii alone would be unfair to every 
class except the agriculturists. Now the taxes which 
press exclusively upon agriculture are not numerous, 
and they are in some decree counterbalanced by the 
expense of bringing so bulkly a commodity as corn from 
other countries, which of course operates as a tax on the 
foreign producer: but if, in addition to this, a duty of 
10 or 12 per cent, were laid on corn imported, the 
English agriculturist would enjoy all the protection 
which bis exclusive taxes entitle him to demand. So 
much for the plea founded on taxation as far as the 
agriculturist is concerned. But let us look at this plea 
as it affects the nation. The people of England have to 
pay sixty millions of taxes a year, to support the 
government, and discharge the interest of their debt: 
therefore, it is fitting to lay on twenty millions more, in 
or ler to protect the agriculturist 1 Taxation has raised 
the price of labour, has lowered profit, has made it more 
difficult for the manufacturer to cope with bis foreign 



competitors ; therefore we must remedy the evil by » 
still further augmentation of our burdens ! This is silly 
enough, but it is wliat the defenders of the Corn Laws 
propose to the nation. The heavier our taxes are, the 
more necessary it evidently becomes to avail oorselves 
of every foreigii resource, whieh, by lowering the cost 
of the necessaries of life, shall diminish the encmtfbraiicet 
that impede oor course in the race of commeree. 

The advocates of the Com Laws plead, secondly, thai 
the monopolies enjoyed by several classes of oar manu- 
facturers JQstify them in demanding the monopoly of 
corn. This plea would have sontetbiog of fairness, if 
the legislative protection given to oor maoufiictures 
were any thing more than a dead letter; bnt whilst it ie 
notoriotts that our manufacturers of nearly every 
descriptfon are the best and cheapest In the world, and 
bate triumphantly maintained a competitioB with all 
others In foreign markets. It cannot be supposed that we 
have any reason to dread the competition of foreign 
manufactures in our own market, or to hope that we 
should be able to purchase onr clothing, (&c. cheaper 
abroad than at home. This plea, therefore, is void. Butr 
supposing that it were not so, and that our manufaetores 
enjoyed a real protection, tbis would not justify a restric- 
tiou on the trade in corn ; because the latter article is 
of so much greater importance and more extensive con- 
sumption than any of our manufactures, that a monopoly 
which effects its price is incomparably more injurious 
to the nation, than one which affects any other article. 
Whatever force this plea might once be imagined to 
have is gradually diminishing, in consequence of the 
liberal commercial system now adopted, and shortly, we 
trust, not a peg will remain in the statute book for the 
agriculturists to hang an argument upon in favour of 
monopoly. 

Being defeated in the first two positions, the defenders 
of the Corn Laws assert, that, whatever arguments 
economists may use, it is a well-known fact, that, the 
price of corn on the Continent is so low as to defy all 
competition on the part of the English grower. We 
deny the assertion. Much error exists on this point, 
and the agriculturists have carefully cherished it by 
representing the price of corn on the Continent as much 
lower than it really is. It was clearly established by 
the evidence given before the agricultural committee of 
the House of Commons, in 1821, that the price of coru 
in Dantzic, Holland, and America, on the average of 
several years before the war, was such, that the com- 
modity could not be imported from any of those markets 
Into England for less than 57s. a quarter — a price very 
little lower than that of this country in the years 180^ 
and 1804. This is a fact not to be set aside by any 
vague representations of the fertility of Poland and the 
Crimea, and the cheapness of cultivation in those countries. 
It IS plain, therefore, that we can never hope for (and 
the agriculturist need never fear) the importation of 
corn into this country at a price so low as to throw out 
of cultivation any lands except those of very inferior 
quality. We say hope for, because we are ready to 
contend, that if foreign corn could be bad for 30s. a 
quarter, it would a great national blessing ; that the 
lower the price of this necessary of life the better; and 
(hat (although a partial and temporary inconvenience 
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might result from throwing^ idft^rior soils out of tillage) 
the same general and permanent advantage would be 
felt from a reduotton in the price of corn, as has resulted 
from the red«ictioQ of the price of cottons. No one 
doubts that the diminished cost of this latter article, 
which has been ieffected by our improved machinery, is 
a national benefit ; and it would be just as wise to destroy 
ajl that machinery, and recur to the old. method of 
manjifac^uriog, as it is to d,eprive oorselyes of the cheap 
produce of other countries, for the sake of tilling the 
stubborn soils of our own. 

It is alleged fourthly, that however desirable it may 
be to purchase cheap com from other countries, we 
have no certainty of procuring a regular supply, and in 
time of war, our supplies being cut off, we sliould be 
exposed to the peril of famine. This assertion, like the 
preceding, is a delusion, and is refuted by. the experi- 
ence of this and other eountries. Holland at no time 
^rew sufficient corn to supply the wants of its inhabitantis 
yet this necessary of life was always as plentiful in thie 
market of Amsterdam as in any part of Europe: with 
thisad vantage superadded, that the price was more steady 
in that country than in any other of the world. But 
9re we not dependent on foreign eountries for many of 
the commodities which are absolutely essential to us, 
without having ever been deprived of them . Hem p , the 
very sinew of our naval strength, comes to us whoUy 
from the Baltic ; yet we never were deprived of it even 
during the height of the late war. We grow no cotton, 
DO silk, no oranges ; but did we ever want them? Have 
the^ not reached us in spite of all restrictions and all 
wars? the fact is, that a country which exports any of 
Its. products to a great extent cannot bear to be deprived 
of the usual outlet; that the most ruinous consequences 
would result to the sellers, as well as to the buyers, from 
an interruption of the trade ; that sovereigns, therefore, 
very seldom venture to interrupt such a commerce ; and 
that when they do attempt it, they oannot succeed. 16 
we took a regular supply of corn from Poland or France^ 
the cultivators of .those countries would look to uJi 
regularly for a market, and would invariably supply our 
wants. The closer our intercourse with these countries 
became, the more it would be the interest of all parties 
to abstain from war; and thus a great moral blessing 
would be secured by the establishment of aoQAd com- 
mercial regulations. 

As », last refuge, the supporters of the Corn, Laws 
plead the great destruction of capital that would be 
occasioned by throwing the inferior soils out of cultiva- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, nearly the same amount 
of capital is liable to be destroyed every six or seven 
years under the present system, in consequence of the 
ruinous fluctuations In the price of corn, which at one 
time give the highest eocooragemeBt to cultivation, and 
at another induce the farmer to abandon the tillage of 
his least productive soils. But if this were not the case, 
it surely would be ablunder of the grossest kind to bind 
capital permanently to a disadvantageous employment, 
and to keep up the price of the chief necessary of life, 
in order to avoid the sacrifice of a small portion of that 
capital. When an improvement takes place in machinery 
every wise manufacturer abandons his old machines and 
purchase the new onesj finding the sacrifice of capital to 



be far less than the sacrifice of profit that would attehd 
the continued use of the inferior implements. The same* 
principle applies to agriculture, and to every other 
employment. 

The Corn Laws, then, being i^roductive of so much 
unqualified evil, wetrostthe manufiicturingaod commer- 
cial districts of the country will, on the next meetin^^ 
parliament, petition earnestly for their repeal. Ah 
excellent petition has recently been sent np by the 
spiritedinhabitantsofLiverpoolinfavorof an unrestricted 
corn trade, and we should be glad to see the populops 
towns of this Riding, with Leeds at their head, raise 
their voice in favor of this great improvement in our 
commercial system. 



THE RENT LAWS. 

To (he Editor of Ike Leeds Mercury. 

. Sir.— Though a stranger 4o. you, I am mduced by the 
article in your paper of the 26th ult. on the Com Laws, 
or as I shall call them, the Rent Laws, to write you mf 
case, with a few observations;—! have a wife, eighl 
children under 14 years of age, and two ii^door servanta 
— every mouth of which is fed at my expence. Prior 
to 1822, I was getting in debt, in consequence of the 
high prices of provisions. In that year, or thereabouts^ 
1 was enabled, by great frugality, to apply about £20 
yearly in the discharge of my debts ;* but now I am 
suffering again, by having, not that £20 only, but £44 
5s. 8d. yearly taken from me by the rent Laws,, the 
particulars of which I witl ilMis state- :*i- 



Expenccs of 

Agricultural 

Produce in 4 Faintly 

Hf 1^ Persons. 


In 1822 
Com BUI inop<»rative. 


In 1824. 
Corn Bill in operation. 


Weekly. 


Yearly. 


Wcekiy. ^ . Yearly* . 


Bftkm^BiU .^ 

Butcbdrs' Ditto 

Vi»<rf»tAhl0S .......... 


£. t, d. 
5 
11 « 
1 2 


£. t. d. 

1^ e 

S» IS 
3 8 
9 15 


£. : d. 
41 
12 3 
2 7 


£. $. d. : 
23 8 Q 
57 »7 U . 
S 14 4 


Malt Yearly -.....-. 


1 


12 


17 8 


56 13 8 


1 13.10 




Til* At^ifi^iaY Prfr« In crtnMiin^rintfk ttfCnm Tavt* 




99 19 4 


Natnml Price 


......... 




•■»•*■«■•. 


55.13 8 



Yearly Tas on a Family of 12 Persons ........... .^44 5 8 

This is independent of cheese and Butter, which my' 
wife provided. 

As my credit, on account of my circumstances, b 
not Tcry good, and as the £20 cannot be longer applied 
in discharge of my old debts, 1 cannot incur new ones 
to the amount of the now deficiency iu my income of 
£24 5s. 8d. my family must therefore starve to that 
amount, and the fat which ought to fabricate the entrails 
of my children, must go to grease the wheels of tki^ 
carriages of the Landlords. This is a faithfull picture 
of the sufferings of myself and my family, under the 
high Rent Laws. 
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In the next place, I wish to eall yoon aUmntion to the' 
enormity of the Rent Tax in the gprOes. 

In the first place, the Landlords are the people, and 
the only people, benefitted by the Rent Laws ; then 
come the 'Farmers and their families: they may be con- 
sidered as producers, not eacoasumers by pnrchase. In 
this middle state, they (the farmers) arefieithei'heiiefitted 
or injured by higtb prices," otherwise than as^£avmswill 
always be let or rated in proportion to (prices. The 
iWrmer of any given quantity of 'laud wtliffeqolrte greater 
capital with high prices, to obtain the same profit as low 
prices would gfve him ; therefore, in this respect he w 
Injured. To find the number oT families 'taxed by ingb 
Rent Laws, the number of non-proilaceiTs must be 
ascertained, and taking the number of each family to be 
the same as mine, (12) there-are in the United Kingdom 
1,500,000 families. Allowing each Landlord on the 
average to hare 5fi00 aere^,- and each farm to be 500 
acres, the number of Landlords' and Tenants' families 
are 154,000, which taken from the whole population, 
leaves 1,-346,000 farhilleft of 12 persons ea^h, as Pur- 
chasers—each family taxed at £44 5s. 8d. yearly, is a 
rross siun of <£59,224,000,''Wfthout the fractions, which 
IS- upwards of i;d00,ol00 more!!! How many families^ 
besides nxy own, moBttiot o^nly. spend that income they 
idhpuld'«ipply toother purposes, an tbe|iaynient of this 
brgh Rent Starvation Tax, boi how many more -must, 
like 'my liEnnily, starve, or »half starve/ in ooasequence of 
it? Those also who have^'ehongh, ah^uld.petition, iand 
earnestly too » tor the repeal of such a Tax. 

Add the above difference of £d9,JS24^000 to the Taxes 
of 1824, and see whiit tiie amount of ^taxation will be. 
The Govertament taSECsare reduced about 6 millions, and 
the Landlord's tax' of 59 millions laid-on, this then is an 
increase of taxation of 54«ftiiUon8,«iB8teBjd of relief. But 
to do any thing e£fectually, the public Journals should 
take up the matter as you hare done; meetings 
should be held in every place as the Agriculturists held 
theirs; tbie Chairmen of the County Meetings should 
meet in London, as Webb Hall and his Compeers did ; 
and if necessary a'** Free Corn Trade Journal " sliould 
be estaUished, to cdmbat the* Sophistry oC the FAroieTs'. 
Journal; these ihingsj done, the* HigiiR«t)ts Laws. 
would melt like snow ip k Summer's Sun. I anticipate 
much good from the article 4n your paper, of which the 
Morning Chronicle gave an extract, I wish this may 
appear in that paper through yours, I wish it may appear 
in Cowdroys's.Manches.ter Gazette, from which tliere 
was another extract in the Chronicle. 

Let parliament enact the Import price at 60s. for the 
next year, and. to- be lower 4s yearly, until it be quiet 
free. The expence of importation is equal to sixpence 
per bushel, and by the Corn Law Taxation Table that 
clearly hpi)^ars to aintiunt to 2! milions,and it is curious 
to observe the coineidence between that Table and my 
calculation, £44 5s. 8d. tax on twelve personsi is £3 13s. 
dd. per behd, and by the Table Is. 6d; risein the bushel 
of wheat, by Act. of Parliament, is a poll tax of £S, 10s. 
Wheat Is about Is. 6d. 'dearer than in 1822,' whence arises 
my calculation. The j^rogs amount in the TaUe i*68 
millions, deduct for the hiudlordsand tenants as I have 
done, and it will agree 4ft that respect also. 

A SUFFEREIL 



Relief wofded to Cottagere and Furfners. 

Forty years ago no farmer missed a rent day. If hit 
money did not come in time, his neig-bboivrs lent him 
some to make up hi9 rent, «o that they never missed ; 
all confidence, comfort, credit, harmony and happiness 
prevailed amonf; them. Nor was thesre any want 
among the oMtagers. If the m€al was delayed at the 
ndill, or the money, or any* other prorjaion wanting, 
some of their neigbbours lent them whsit they wanted 
freely and hospitably, and the same obligation was 
returned by both with tbe aimegood will, solhat a!l 
. was conoord and bappinesis among them. But now the 
I reverse \ias taken place ; poverty, inability,' discord, 
|, and hatred of ^eaeh other prevails ; many, there are, of 
both, who have the above-men^tioned wants, who have 
no friends to relieve them, and who are more ready to 
steal ivom, and ^heai each other, Ihan to relieve ihem In 
then* need. Unbearable rentJ^ and tax'es, and other 
oppressive 'measures, are the baneful causes of t-hls 
poverty, discord, and hatred of each otiier among 
farmers and cottagers ; this is 'a tfOth confirmed to tne 
by many. ,. . - , 

Is it not then a loud «ail upon snperiora to destroy 
these great evils. 1 4)es€M)cb •you,'Mperiors, to help the 
poor and the bold peasanti7,'Who have been England's 
g)ory, <and farmer»).ilo flourishagAiit, 4iBd oncci more 
be the glory of Britain. - , ^ 



. Reasons^ forio^ering the Price, of Bread, a^d 
toU other Brevieions^ 

The most weighty reason that /oan be urged in-fiivor 
of loweHng^tfaeprieeof 'bread, and all othei? iieceasarjes 
of life, will he focHid in^tt^i^mparigon of the numbers 
who. are hi afflaence anil competency, $n4 those who 
get wnges which wttl«upport (bftp (ComfjiTfablry; with 
Ae.ntimber of those 4Whtboannot'Cbmin^nd^tf<!fh wages, 
the* sick and nnfortiiriiite!, 'pew <^idi0WB''^Ml Orphans, 
paupers and^beggar«,"W)0»ti^discMievs^Bd sailors, and 
many 4thersL'^ho hai^ ankalMitniied ineooies, wtiieh they 
cannot increase. ' 

I ppeewme the nme'latter classes, win ^ont^number the 
three former in the proportion of ten to- one in some 
places, and twenty to one in others, ff «we take the 
kingdiom through. And ' the latter nine classes would 
be restored from poverty •and Want to cmiifort, by a 
salutary successful effort on* the .part' of superiors to 
reduce the^pricecf provisions; and little do we know 
whose children 'Of' the present day • are to have the 
nyiefortone to fall into poverty. How much the nine 
latter would thank and praifire4he two first for such a 
salutary act, and' how much comfort and pleasure they 
would afford society thereby, is beyond the most 
extensive imagination to describe. And I beg leave to 
a^k, would not such a salutary mehsure gratify charity, 
humanity and the soundest policy by Invigorating and 
making strong aU the essential and vital bands of 
society. 

f challenge those in affluence and competency, the 
most acute agrieultMrist and tke most profound philoso- 
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pher> pr any othe^ to prore that the GaaditioD, oom- 
forU a^d h^ppipeaa.of affluence and competency can he 
improved by increasing the price of bread, and the 
other neoe^aarieB of life. Thtfn why so many artificial 
means to keep np the price of corn'and other provimoa^ 
Tb^ extravagant price of corn; in the root of all the 
great evils which come to all nations. 

Havi9g so aincerely advocated the cause of the poor 
labour^ and .others, I must not forget to point out to 
the la^ouriog man his gfeatest comfort, happiness and 
^afoty, which 1 hope to > prove is In fair competent 
constant wages. How often does the labouring man, 
who commanils grieater wages thaq commooi go to the 
aiehousQ, get habi(« of idleaeito and drinking, and 
thereto become: a worse * bosband, a worse parent, 
a wc^rae iMiffberiOf soksiety, imd, in the end, complete 
iiis own ruin and that of. his family^ I once wanted 
spme nipney pf.a pan at Manchester^ who, it was said, 
coulde^rn.a guinea and A half a^week. I called oil 
bini to pay me, and found, his wife in rags and a pair of 
pipes, and the^'dhildren. running about the house with* 
put dockings ;and> shoes, and the hoaband drunk at the 
.alehouse, and, consequently, ^anable to pay me. I hope 
these iapts, which are too well ktiown,. will satisfy the 
laboujcing man that his master, who restrains him to fair 
qopspetont constant wage^ is bis best friend; though, 
for want of considering the bad effects o^ the above* 
mentioned .great wages, be perhaps thinks him not so ; 
but if the labourer will consider it well,.fae will:find bis 
master is his best,friend, and has perhaps ais hard worlc 
as he can dpjumMf; and if he does not endeavour to 
produce bis goods at a fair price at market,, his trade 
would; be. Ipat, and be the rum of belh masterand man. 



Proofidhat piir heapy Thxation, and high Jlents, 
sjk^ep th^ middling and .lower .Orders .of the 
PeopUin jpwerty. 

After drawing the above-mentioned gloomy, but true, 
picluie of this once happy nation, I. feel it necessary to 
endeavQur to convince aU those of iU truth, who have 
not given thenoselves time to know the state of the land 
of thejr nativity, in which they have lived all their 
lives, for want' of inclination for such knowledge ; and 
perhaps wander abroad 'to see the variety and beauties 
(as they fancy) of other coontriesy before they have 
taken time to view and discover the defects, and to 
contemplate the superior beauties and ^gccellancies of 
thefr own. 

This nation owes about. 800 millions of money, the 
interest at 5 per cent, is 40 ihilUops per annum. 
Surely such an enormous debt, as no other nation in the 
world ever contracted. And we may add\ above 20 
millions a year more for the nepessary support of the 
nation. And the baneful and unnecessary support of 
bribery and corruption, and unmerited sineoure places 
and pensions, and nobody knowswhat beside, iaabove 
60 millions afyear. And this is paid in taxes 1^ the 
♦consumersvof the^)[»roduce.of . the Jan^^twhich.jk^eeps the 



middling .and lofifer ordeiliin'ip.ovferty., wlKxbave no 
means of Increasing their income::, audi 'though yon may 
say it iS' in part paid by the ihigh ^radks, you' will find 
they are supported by the middting and iower orders ; 
and whether the landlord or tenant be called upon to 
pay it, the former most have it from the tenant, and the 
tenant must hare it from the eOosueier* la not indns* 
try, mercantile enterpfiMtyand the circulation. of moneys 
tbesource of the wealth and greainessjkf.aU ptosperous 
and happy nations. . » 

And it IB well known rthot teany prinvte fortunes have 
been wasted by the folly, imprndenbey andextrava^iice 
of the owners. And it is equally plaiu'that the fbUy 
and extravagance of the *ad ministration or governors of 
a country, will, in process :af time, ruin A whole 
empire, as history proves iktety have done, and caused 
reVQlttlionSi which Is the greatest; misery that canbefal 
a nation, and onght 4io bethetotudy^and endeavour of 
eviery one to ptevent. This -natioitt F am sore^ would 
never 4*eeover.a ^revolution, it would ^everlasting 
tnisery andTuin to it^ ..•.-*. 

Snt a reformation flaParliament would prevent such 
a calamity,' and i\ae the ^most cordial balm, and 'would 
infuse comfotrt^ pleiisuTe, happinesS)' and safety, Into 
alt ranks and degrees, and 'the whole of this once happy 
and mighty empire. 

Compare a nation 'to an individual, and you will find 
they atrerthe same, only the nation is. on the larger 
scale^ and requilres more time to complete its ruin. 
And yPU' will' find they are sulgect tO/the same casualties. 
But the governors of nations are, and have, universally 
been guilty of more knpi^dence and extravagance tfaan 
individuals, or else the governors of this nation would 
never have contracted a^debt of 800 millions of money, 
and continue as extravagant and thonghtless about her 
debilitated and dangerodsstitte^'asfif ehe owed nothing. 
Is it, not then the ddty 'M every one to warnher of her 
danger, before. ruhk eome upon her'snddenly, or like a 
thief in the nigbt. Is not this an additional proof, that 
she is a>bewildefed. Infatuated and. misgovetned nation. 

Did not Carthage, Rome, France, Spain, and many 
other nations fail tby ^those six dire enemies to all 
nations, via. bribery^ corrupting, luxury tyranny, 
oppression and poverty ; for -.want >of adhering to the 
warning voices Of thos«^ days. 

How can a -nation have tbtsnut^earable snm to pay 
annually, but the middling and lower orders of the 
people must always be in poverty by- paying it, 

The poor people used ib pay one penny per ounce 
for tobacco, they now pay four-pence, which occasions 
much complaining. I beg leave to advise its being 
reduced to two-pence per ounce, which would very 
much relieve :tbe poor, . and prevent the crime of 
smuggling, and perhaps notreduoe the* revenue. 



To me Editor of the Wakefield and Haltfaw 
Journal, and the whole Population of the British 
Empire, on the Eaportafid Import of Wool. 

Being no Merchant, Mannfiictsireic, V^Umlstapler, or 
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Farmer, I write toyoa,a8 a dnoere friencl io the welfare 
^f our d^ar eoatttry. 

I aDi indeed, hurt and grieved, to hear some of my 
good eeuotrymen (Mercbaotsand Manufacturers) gatlty 
of so great an error, npon one of the most Vital questions 
to that most important of all earth I y subjects, AgriduItot*e 
I am grieved to wkness that they ha ve suffered what they 
erroneously fancy is a private. or local interest,' to divide 
them fre«» those of better judgment, and treat as such* 
two of the most important national questions that ever 
came before Parliament — ^the export aiyd Import of wool. 
Can they forget the wisdom of their forefathers, in 
malcing the most strict laws, to prevent the eiport of 
their wool, which is such ias no part of the world pro- 
ducelh but these islands: and that they, and the whole 
empire, have reaped the benefits of the same? Has it 
not improved youragriculture, increased your wealth, 
made your navigations; turn pikeHrokds,< and many other 
-improvements? Has* it not been the source of your wealth 11 
and population ? Did not your poor brave soldiers, taken 
from the population, fight the battle of Waterloo, and 
did not they conquer and save 41s from ruin: and when 
the Duke of Wellington was complimented upon that 
victory, his Lordship said *' no: the merit doth not be- 
long to me, b«t the superior physical force and invincible 
constancy of the British soldier? Would you then 
annihilate that pdpalation and source of your wealth 
and greatufess, by exporting your wool? And is not 
that population, and your poor people, entitled to your 
protection, in a political, religious, lawful, and moral 
view? 

Have not European Kings and others, been to see the 
source of your wealth and greatness, and discovered it 
in your popoulation, industry, and mercantileenterprise ? 
And are not they gone home with the determination to 
encourage and promote in their own countries, that 
which has made yon so great? You have too much 
competition at home, and you will find the same is 
growing to a great extent abroad. ls>it not then, your 
first bounden duty, to unite every voice and effbrt to 
prevent the exportation of your wool? Is It not the 
seat which our Nobles all sit on in the House of Lords; 
what will you substitute as b seat for them, when you 
have sent it away? . 

Yon are forcing and increasing, that Foreign competi- 
tion, by the tax of 6d. per lb. upon Foreign wool, (much 
of which is not worth that price); you are therefore by 
this tax, compelling them to be manufacturers; to make 
money of their Wool, which they have no other way of 
converting into money. 

Mark the absurdity of the thought of exporting your 
Wool! such as no other country in the world can 
produce, at the time that you are importing Wool and 
Woollen rags, to employ your population, from every 
quarter of the globe, 

I admit that agriculture is entitled to every protection 
and encouragement, but be very careful yon do not miss 
tlie way to that protection, and if.those interested in its 
prosperity, as we all are, do agree to export our Wool, 
we shall be penny wise, and pound foolish. They may 
faocy they may gain a little, but they will lose above 
ten times more, by lowering the price of beef, mutton, 
corn, &C. when they have driven the people (their 



customers) away to another country, or deprived them 
of the means of getting money to buy the aboVe-raen- 
tioned articles at' home. 

With your Wool would go, or follow, your people, 
merchants, and mannfactoters, who are the source of 
your greatness^ and that los» would be fo4towed by a 
decay of your trade, ruin and bainkrnptcies, of those 
who have embarked their capftafs in manufactories, 
merchants, farmers, and many others. Then I beg leavie 
to ask, who are to keep our poor, and pay our taxes, 
when we are all become paupers, for want of work and 
a circulation of money ? 

That competition whieh is growing so fast abroad, is 
the strongest reason that can be urged, why we should 
have no tax upon the import of Wool : be cautious how 
you attempt to remedy the tooth-ache, and throw the 
whole body Into a dangerous >fever. 

Put no tax upon your industry, it is that, your popu- 
lation, mercantile enterprise, and the circulation of 
money, wliich pay all your taxes. Have yott not such a 
debt and load of taxes to pay, as no other people upon 
the face of the earth, though you have only a few small 
Islands and some Colonies 

The Foreign cloth buyers say, " let Us have your 
English Wool, and we shall not want your English 
doth." Can I give a stronger proof that the exportation 
of our Wool will be ruinousi? 

Unite, and never agree to the export of Wool. And 
never cease to petition, tilt you have removed that 
grievous, odious, hateful, impolitic, oppressive tax, upon 
the import of it. This tax is allowed to be no object as 
a revenue ; then why continue that which is so extremely 
injurious to the industriousmannfacturer^ Doutmisearry 
on confidence. How many men have failed upon many 
of the most important questioos, for want of caution 
and watchful care? I warn jfou not to be guilty of the 
same on this great occasion. Be active, be vigilant. 

Many Farmers are as much alarmed at the fear that 
our Wool should be exported, and the tax not be taken 
from the import of it, as the manufacturers themselves, 
because they say, their interests are inseparable. 

Let me impress you with the indisputable fact that the 

interest of agriculture and manufactures are Inseparable: 

they have given life and spirit to each other, and must 

live or die together. Never cease to nourish and protect 

them as such, till you have reduced your taxes and rents 

i and made yourself able to compete with, or meet other 

; nations at market with your cloth; if you do not, the 

i competition abroad will be your ruin. 

1 say again, be active, vigilant, and watchful, sleep 
upon your arms, for your enemy's competition abroad 
is awake, and proceeding with rapidity. Don't think 
your security is in your superior industry and machinery, 
or in any thhig else ; your mechanics, industrious and 
ingenious men will go abroad, and if they go with their 
heads on, they will carry your machinery with them— 
if tbey have not already done it. 

Your unbearable taxes and liigh rents, are the bane 
of your agriculture, manufactures, and welfare. 

Do pot forget that your population is increasing 
every day, and with that, all your wants are increasing, 
and that it Is your duty to provide for those wants, a« 
your forefathers did for you. 
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The nation'i^ thaQbare due unto the Earl^f Hare wood, M 
and our two worthy Members of Parliament, for their 
jadicious conduct and perseverance^ to prevent sueb an 
evil coming upon our country, as tl^ export of our 
Wool, and also to remove the tax upon the import of 
the same. 

.Lam, respectfully, Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble Servant, 

RICHARD MILNES. 

Nethcrton- Hoti, near ([aHeSefdt > 
Oa^'Otr l^h, 1823. J 



A Song an Wool our grecU TrMBure, and 
Sheep Shearing. 

When the rose was in bud, and sweet violets did blow, 
And birds singing love songs on every bough, 
When daisies, and cowslips, and primroses spread, 
.Adoniiug, perfuming, the flowery mead. 
When daisies, &c. 

Our cleanly milk pail is<fiird with brown ale. 
Our tablo^our table's^ the grass, 
We sit and we sing and we dance in a ring, 
EvVy lad ev'ry lad has his lass. 
Without the plough fat oxen. low, 
The lads and the lasses a sheep shearing go. 
Without the plough, 4&c. 

When our. shepherd shears his jolly joUy fleece, 
How mach>jrlcher than that which they say was in Greece 
Wheu.opr shepherd, (&;c. 

'Tis our cloth and our food, and our politic gbod, 
'Tis the seat 'tis the §eat which our nobles all sit on ; 
'*ris our cloth and our food, and our politic good, 
Tis the seat ^ti's the seat which our nobles all sit on ; 
Tis.a nrime above ground where our treasure's all found, 
Tisrthc.g6ld and the silver of Britain. 
*Tis a mine above ground, Ac. 
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A Panegyric justly due to the Nobility ^ and all the 
good, loyal, and faithful People qf the British 
Empire. 

AVe all know that there is among the noble peers of 
this realm, as much of unsullied honor, loyalty^, impartial 
justice, integrity, charity, humanity^ and philanthropy, 
as can be found in any body of men in theVorld. 

The ^ame may be justly satd of the Jadles, thd gentry, 
the clergy, the freeholders, tie merchants, the army, {he 
navy, the ludges, the counsellors, the jaries,*the solici- 
tors, and the whol<* of the good and taithful pleople of 
the J^ritish Empire. 



A Panegyric justly due to his late Majesty King 
George the II L and his present Majesty King 
George the IV. of Chreat Britain. 

At the beginning of last reign, an act was passed on 
the suggestion of the late King George the ITI. to make, 
the judges entirely independent of the Crown, by secur- 
ing to them their places for life. As it appeared to the 
King, that the dispensers of justice could not be in the 
slightest degree dependent on the Crown, without dan- 
ger to the freedom and liberties of the subject. This 
proves that bis late Majesty's noble mind was ornamented 
by the most unsullied honor, patriotism, liberty, and 
freedom to his subjects, impartial justice, and integrity. 

Can we then suppose that his amiable, honorable, 
enlightened son George the IV. does not inherit all the 
amiable and inestimable qualities, which ornamented 
his revered and honored father. We all know, who 
remember him in his youthful days, that he displayed 
them in an eminent degree, and they still remain in his 
noble breast. And whenever it becomes necessary to 
bring them into action, they will shine forth like the 
bright sun at noon-day. Whenever justice calls, and 
the constitution declares itself in. d&ng^r, they will come 
to the protection of both in their native and juvenile 
vigour, and like his good father, not only join in the 
restoration and preservation of both, but improve them 
if possible, as much or more than bis beloved father did 
in the above-mentioned act. 

Then let justice, the constitution, and the whole 
nation complain of their danger, in the loss of their 
authority, in the House of Commons, and petition his 
Majesty to enable the people to restore their just, right, 
vital, and inalienable power and interest in the House 
of Commons, which appears to have become the repre- 
seutfl^tives of the administration or ministers of the day, 
and not the representatives o f the good, loyal, and faith- 
ful people, whichthe constitution originally made them. 

It is therefore impossible that the brave, loyal, and 
good people of Great Britain can give honor, praise, 
protection, and alTeotion enough to their dearly and 
justly beloved King George the IV. and long may he 
live, and happy may he be, under the protection of the 
Almighty, here and hereafter, is the most hearty, sincere 
wjl&ib, and prayer, of Richard M lines, the Author. 
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Copy of a Letter from Sir Henry Harpur, to the: 
Rev. Joshua Eyton, his Chaplain. 

SIR, 

I take the liberty of sending you a copy of the 
words spoken by his Majesty, to Lord Grenville, when 
aj^'plled to on the Catholic Bill, March 1807. The chan- 
nel through w^hich I received this communication, ena- 
bles meto.assure you, that you may rely on the autUeij- 
ticity. I, have read them again and again, with every 
sentiment of heart-felt pleasure, and with admiration. 
I have no doubt butvthi3 same memorable words that 
should be engraved, and as far as I know, will be, in the 
heart of every protestant subject. 
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*^ My LORD, 

''I am ofte of ihom who respeet an (mtbv — I 
*^ have firmness sufficient to. quit my Tbrone and- v«tire 
" to a cottage, or place my neck on a block or scaffold 
'*if my people require it; but I have not reiM)luiiQa to 
*^ break that oath which 1 taak in the most soiema> man- 
*' ner at my coronatioa," 

A Chapter from the Book of Kings. 

1. Now George the III. was twenty and two yeara 
old' when he began to reign, and he reigned King over 
al! Engiinnd forty and seven years. 

2. And he did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord, and servecf the Lord his God with alt his heart ; 
go that befcre him was no King like unto htm. 

3. And it came to pass in those days, that the servants 
of the King, the wise men of the land, even ** aJT the 
talents thereof,"^ came in and stood before the King and* 
said; '•'O King! live for ever." 

4. May it please thee, O King! to exttend to certain, 
of thy suiyjects, tUxougfiout thy dominions, those graci- 
ous indiiigencies, which others of their brethren^ pos- 
sess; *' and the King answered and. said, let it be so." 

5. Then the wise men of the land, even all the talents 
thereof, communed among themselves, saying, notwitli- 
»tahd1ng our Lord the King has granted ns this our 
pelllion, nevertheless it suflficeth us not. 

6. And they rettarned unto the King and said, be It 
known* u n to thee 0*King I'that there exists certain stktutes^ 
and ordinances, instituted fn the dark ages, and ord'ained 
in times of ignorance and' superstition, when thy fore- 
fathers were called unto the Throne of these kingdoms: 

7. Which artattites and ordinances, may it please thee 
O Kin^g! to annul' and destroy; to the end, that those 
may be satisfied who were never yet contended, and that 
those who were ever disaffected may be made loyal 

81 And the King answered and said. Not so. — We 
cannot dispense with the oath which we have taken : 
neither will we, that the bulwarks of our Throne be 
removed, nor the fundamental laws of our kingdom 
changed. 

Then is it ntrt wonderfftt, that su6h a people as the above 
should be blinded, bewildered, and infatuated, by causes 
which a few of tiiem Cannot of wiH aot discover. But 
the great majdrily of them are perfectly aware of, and 
know the cau«e very \*ell ;,and.a(^thatn«fm5eris incireas- 
iug every day, by a conscious beTief thatwe are in a great 
error, and much danger. I do hope the remedy for the 
above-mentioned dire diseases, is not far distant.. 



Process of American Muntifactuferfi^ from tHe 
, ,. Leed^ Mercury ^ 6th Ma$ck^ 1824.. ., . ■ 

The Boston daity advertiser' statesy fhnf t!i^ qtmitfib 
of flannel's. maeafactttred withitt foi*ty miles oif B6stOn 
4he last year, hare exceed'ed 16,000 pieces, of* fortVrsfx 
y^rdseach, eowpri^fng the various qualities ahd colours 
iikiolLrifupoTtefl ; »n*i the new establishments nd\^gt)ing 
into operation, with the extertston of Ihose alVeady In 



operation, wfll mantrfacttrre moref&an 80;009*pii9ce8 the 
present year. Beside there are others ill Conuectrent 
and* New York of 'consfderaWe extent ; antf alF of them, 
will be sufBcient witftin eighteen 'nronrths, to> supply the 
, wants of the cotrntry. - 



Increase of the Amerie(»w Ne^% 

A bill has been reported in tlie Senate of the United 
, State:?', for bui^<irHig ten sloops of war of the first class, 
to carry not les^ than twenty guns each, and appropria- 
ting 850,000 dollars for the purpose. 

Lirerpool — Saturday. — The eiporta^ion of British 
manufactures from this port to South America, especially 
10 Buenos Ayres aadz olher so4)th.ftsa |>rovinces of that 
continent, has been greater within the last few weeks 
than at any former period. Linens, Cottons, and Wool- 
len^y ife$peoiatty the ft»st;. haTW*beea the Itattdhig* articles 
; of export. 



JCaftfe ilfifrci«r.y, \^hf Jme^ 1824. 

The following extract from the United Stattes Tariff 
Bill, now in progress through the Senate is deserving of 
the most serious attention of our woollen and worsted 
manufactures : — 

On all manufai^tiinea of wool, en eC which- wool shall 
be a component part, exeept worsted stuff goods and 
blankets, which shall pay twen^y-&ve |^r eent ad. valo- 

\ rem, a duty of thirty per cent, ad valoreoi, shall be im- 
posed until the thirtieth, day of JuQe„one thousand eight 

' hundred and twenty-five.; and„after that time a duty of 
thirty-three and a third per cent ad valorem.: proxrided 
that on all manufactures of wool, except flannel and 
baize, the actual value of which, at the place- whence 
imported, shall notexeeed thirty-three and'a third cents, 
per square yard, shall be charged with ft dtity of 
twenty ■♦five per cent^ ad valorem* 

We have recei^^d the New York papers to the 26th 
ult. ; they confixmr the news we gave yesterday, through 
our private cbanuels of iafoxmatioa, respecting the pass- 
ing of the Tariff Bill*, it is now sanctioaed by the Ex- 

I ecutive, and has thus become a Jaw of the United States. 

' We have the Tariff, with all the duties before us, but the 
pressure of matter to-day prevents its insertion. The 
high import rales- inrptwtd uptm British gtwwfc by this 

'absurd law, will be severely felt in the manufacturing 
districts of the country. 



London^ Wednesday y June 16, ]824>. 
The last mercantile letters from Mexico are very 
unfavorabje. W^e have seen one from a gentheman who 
freighted a vessel in August last, with goods which were 
considered most valuable in the Mexican market;, ia 
which lie says* that after waifihg,.thr^' months,; be Ha* 
coosi^ej^ed* U wise to. seJtat a lossef 40 per cent, unan 
the p^ime cost iu tliis eouotry* Ttie warehoosps of 
Me^is^ico are crowded with Engllsk mercHacmfize, ftn* 
whi^ih no' purchafciers eaa, be found** Troni the dbuttlb 
cause orwant of money and the unc^rtaiu^ state of the 
country. 
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Qm there be a firCnooger proof efoifFr tnftitBAtfOB, tliMMi> 
the fact that me have afmoflt half a ^sen'tury pa»t been' 
beVjM'Dg^ te emaneipate othera^, the most dlsfiant nafiona 
from slavery ; and durfngr ihe-^cnne period', neglected fe» 
pr«4eell and* aonrish o«r freecfom at hone'. Have we Hot 
suffered the most dire enemies of freedom^ bribery, obr- 
ruptron', hixury, tyranny, and oppression, t«v rage with 
anabated (bry, and to invade o«r libertfBs, and imper- 
ceptibly deprive oa ei our freedom in many respects, 
and enataviag lur, who have known the enjoyment of 
Kberty. Was it not omt first bouiid>eto duty to fcrtfffy 
and protect oorsefres' against sFavery, and when we had 
done that, to madte oorseives more able, to extend our 
fosteriog haftd to- help other natioUfi, to enjoy freedom, 
as the good, the brave, the great Americans have done. 

Bnl cinfbrhiBately we appear to mind nothfng bat the 
wild momentary thhigs of this transitory life, forgetting' 
the welfhre of posfteiity, and to* provide for t*e comfort 
of onrchiidren, and our children Vehlldreh, as om fore- 
Aithers did for uw, and the worse crime of negleeting to 
prepare ourselVes' for the happinei^:!! of the life to come. 
1 do hope this admonition' wiH move the good people of 
all religions, whc have the Rappiue.«9 of being tolerated 
In this once happy lend, te join hand and heart in this 
heavenly cause, of our earthly and eternal happiness. 

Can there be a greater proof that we are blind' and 
bewildered, than our apparent blindness to the competi- 
tion in manufaoturesyat home and abroad, which will be 
our downlal, if we do not protect South America and 
reduce our national dtebt, taxes, pnbHc expenditure, 
rents, and price of provisions, which it appears can only 
be done by a reformation of Parlianient, to enable as t-o 
meet other natSods at market at present, and in future, 
or else we shall' be* ruined. ' Do not the holy alliance 
command all Europe, and have not th«y the power of 
CTcloding our trade and manufacturea from- tAat conti- 
nent, to promote their own, and enslave us. And have 
we any assurance they will not do so. To foresee danger, 
i&said to be the high road to* safety. Let us then be no 
longei' blindjBewMered, and infktuated*,, for thesahe oPall 
that is sacredand good, and for the sakeof the welfare of 
our children, and children's chiM^en*, and our eternal 
happiness. 

Will Great Prftkin continue to do- every thing but the 
four things needful, vrzr — Topresevveour manufacture9 
and commerce— ^To' provide for posterity or our chiMren, 
and children's- childri?n, a« our forefathers wisely did 
for usr — To restore antf nourish our fcst freedom — Btat 
abo>'e an, t^'prepare out^efves for the happiness of the 
liib-to come, 



9am» gained by toft barr^farmers^a^ with the many re^ 
sons which 1 ha>re given before, will induee »lf tt iistees 
of tumpilte' vfmds^ to keep the toll har» m ih^ir own 
bands, aad' noi let them ; these men run* away with the 
money which the trustees* should apply to the reduction 
of the tolls, and pulling dofvn all side and pick pocket 
bars, and reduce t-heti toils generally soon a« possible, 
and l>et every traveller enjoy a fai> proportion of the 
road in tvarvelting for hi^^ money, and remove all the 
oppression wbicb prevaii's upon turnpthe roads, if 



A very, tm]^ortant Appendix ta rtiy new economical 
Pian of Road Makmg^ 

0» the 27th day of JVfay, 1834, the tolls upon the 
Wakefield' and Axisterlaud turnpike roiad, Yorkshire, 
about tjventy-six mtle^l longi leatfing from Wakefield 
tmvnrds'lflkn^ln^sfer^'wler^ Fet for the enormotrs a^a'nce 
of£2860- peranhtim. The old rent was £9080. on a 
lease of three years, which dbes not expire till October 
next. The new rent w therefore £7940; per'yoar. 
Surely ihisr is sncfran* additional proof o£ tlie enormous 



There is one bar at the foot of Horbuiy-Biidge upon 
this road, which has been toll-free ever since it was set 
up for travellei^ frami the Oscsett aaA Metberton roads, 
because they do not travel one hundred yards upon the 
road, exclusive of the bridge, which bridge is repaired 
by the eouaty or the traveWers, Conseqnenrtly not con- 
sidered a part of the road, tiif these bai--farmers took the 
road, who it appears' have gained the above-menttoned 
£2860. per year. They have demanded toll at thiVbar 
of the Ossett and Netherton road travelfers, who have 
been so long free ; and tried it with the 0%sett people, 
at the sessions, and before magistrates, till they have 
wearied them out, by trouble and expence, and they and 
alt others submit to pay rather than have any more 
trouble or expence- about it, with these- bar- farmers. 

There is another bar on the same road at the foot of 
Huddersfield-Bridge, close to the town, where they make 
travellers pay every time tfeey go through ; and t think 
no bar shouM be so near a town or village. These are 
two such enormities and proofs of oppneb-sibn, as I hope 
will induee the trustees to remedy* to the present age, 
and also to futcrre ages, by removfagr ttiaiiie two bars at a 
proper distance from the bridges, to prevent these great 
and crying errors being committed in future, either from 
error, want of atfention, or any other cause: And that 
thi& laudable and jodicioos example may operate and be 
f61f<owed by aH other trustees twroughout the nation ; 
an* no longer think, that because the tollsgo o»rt of thef 
poor man's pocket by little and little, Uke salt, it is no 
oppvesslon. 

Jfahefield and Halifax Jaurual, 12<* lUjtrch, 1824. 

FRIDAY. 

Daring Robbery €uid Ouir^ge^ 

A most daring robbery was committed at the toll- 
bar bouse, Kewton, near Wakefield, on Monday evening 
last. About half-past nine o'clock, a call of ' Gate^ 
was heard, upon which the wife of Edward Ellis, tbo 
bar-keeper, opened the door of the house to go out. 
She w*as immediately knocked down by a blow on the 
face, and fbur men rushed into the house. One held 
her down upon the floor," while two of them dragged 
the husband out of bed,.sfnd heat hiVn iti a moht barbar- 
ous manner, so ns to endanger his* life, though hopes 
are entertained that he may recover. ; Thj^y tlu'n ritleii 
the* house, taking away six stiver tea-spoons an^ a pair 
of srlver plated sugar tonga, a gcjd wedding ring and 
breast pin, a silver, watch, maker's nanie,.Trenthan^ 
Eiverpoof, about fifleeu pounds in silver, ten of which 
were id hraJf-crowtis, tvvu proiiiicial five pound notes 
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one of Barnsley bank, with several other provincial 
notes, making altogether nearly one hundred pounds, 
with which they immediately decamped, and we are 
aorry to say got clear off. Every exertion has been 
made to detect the villains, but this has not yet been 
eifectual. Three Irishmen have been apprehended on 
suspicion, but no material evidence has been obtained 
against them, and they have been committed for further 
examination this day. A reward has been ofiFered for 
the apprehension of the perpetrators of this dreadful 
outrage. 



Caution to Toll-Collectors. 

On Friday last, the keeper of Westgate-Moor-Bar, 
on the road from Wakefield to Halifax, appeared 
before the Magistrates at the Court-House, Wakefield, 
pursuant to a summons against him for having charged 
a person leading coals from Whilley-Spring ColJiery to 
Wakefield, ninepence instead of sixpence, for the toll 
of a one-horse cart. The Magistrates were prejssed for 
a.conviction in the penalty of £5. but the Lessees of the 
tolls on that road agreed to pay three guineas to the. 
party complaining for the overcharges and his expeaces, 
which was reluctantly accepted, and there the matter 
teimiuated. IbidL 



As soon as a new set of bar-farmers have taken a 
road, they begin to spy out where they cao set side or 
pick-pocket bars, and the trustees perhaps comply, these 
men having made them believe they have given too 
much, when they are|>roved to be making fortunes out 
of the poor travellers. I want to ^ee all dkscord and 
oppression, annihilated, and the old engllsh fashion of 
generosity and hospitality restored on all occasions, 
and in every corner of the land, in which I hope I 
shall be joined with a hearty good will by^allmy coun- 
trymen, who remember or have read of the happiness 
wiiich all. ranks and dejgree&fenjoyed f^rty years ago, 
nhd once more make ourselves the happiest nation in 
the world, which j»e may-do wth a turn of our hand, 
if we only heartily unite and join in the easy and plea- 
sant work, for the good df our chttdren and Children's 
children. 

Trustees of road^ generally let the executing of their 
work upon^'drversions <^r new roads tc strangers, who 
come from nobody knows where, who employ, poor 
labouring men, who live near, to do the- work, and 
often at less wages than they merit, or ought to have ; 
and they give this contractor credit till he measures off 
the work, and when he has got the money, runs away 
with it arid leaves the poor labourers unpaid. As we all 
Ivubw^ the labourer is worthy of bis liire, and cannot 
afrord to lose his labour, 1 begj<Jeave to, advise all 
trustees of roads and navigdtions,^wbo contract with 
inch wanderers as I have mention]^ above, to see thai 
the l^bonripg men have their 'wages every Saturday 
^iight, or at'least to see the contractor pay them, ail in 
the presence of their clerk, who pays lijim the .money ; 
hi i$h6rt, .to have the labourers ready to recpive it before 
lie parts with it, to secure them of their wages for their 
vAvork. For want of this cautiop, some.of.tb^ ciontractoxs 



upon the diversions from Horbory- Bridge to Grange 
Moor on this road, run away with the money which the 
poor labourers are starving for; and as this road is 
in a very prosperous state, I hope the trustees will 
think it their duty to make good this heavy loss to these 
poor labouring men. 

S'ome road repairers appear troubled with Aiovi 
memories: in summer they appear to forget that winter 
will come, and neglect to lay the stone on and break 
them on one side of the road as they go on, in the 
summer season of long fine days, where they are to 
rest ready for the carriages when they want them, as 
they will not come upon them till they have occasion, 
but go on one side of the road where it Is smooth 
without stones. But they never think of this till winter 
comes and reminds them, when the roads are become 
bad, then they: begin in good earnest when the road is 
deep, wet, and dirty, in short days when they <jannot do 
much above hfdf a? much as in summer, andJ^bour 
through, the winter in wet and dirt with bad roads,.^iiid 
finish this tedious work in March and April, the two 
months when the wind and sun would [always repair 
them; and the stones laid on in Mareh and April are 
wont in summer, when not wanted, which should bare 
been put on in summer, or .October before., ^nd been 
useful through the whole winter. 

A common observer ^may witness this if hemlocks at 
, some roads in the beginning of winter. 

And farmers ako become troubled with a loss of their 
memories when the weathw has been long fine in 
harvest. The year 1824 produced, the most abundani 
crop these Islands ever did produce, and the fine-t 
harvest to the evening of the 2d of September that ever 
was seen, and one J'armer <it Netherton, about four 
miles west of Wakefield, finished leading his Wheat 
that night, which, he said, was the greatest crop he ever 
had ; and he is about eighty years of *ge. I know three 
others, aU*<of whom had veiy. dry- wheat, ready for 
leading that day,,and much AV heat that had been ready 
to cqt a week or two. and yet remained uneut ; it began 
to r^in on the 3d of September, and it fell so heavy at 
night as. to wet every sheaf through, beat the stacks 
down, and laid the Corn to the ground. 1 think those 
are four of the best farmers ln<1the kingdom. The three 
might have had all this €orn«KJut aud into the stack or 
barn on the ;gd in the eve«ing^/and 1 am not willing to 
attribute this neglect, both -to cutting and leading, to 
any cause but the loss of their memories, occasioned by 
tlus long season of fine weather. U say again, when 
your Corn 1^ dry get it by day or :by night if you can, 
but do not get it before it is dry, and have to repent as 
these three good farmers will have to do this season. 

After the heavy rain which is mentioned above, on 
Friday the '3d, Saturday and Sunday the 4th and 5th 
were remarkably fine with a very brisk wind, and one 
of «th«n> led some Wheaton the Sunday. Monday was 
shpwjpry, but I know much dry Corn was led that 
morning: one farmer, I am told, led eleven loads dry 
before itb^eg^n to rain; the moon w^ at full and as 
lia^W i^s day .all Monday and Tuesday night, and 
Tuesday wa* one of the finest harvest days,* perhaps, 
« ever seen, with a very brisk wind, and.they jnight have 
I led air Monday an4 Tuesday night, ^ they did.ftU dfty 
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on Tuesday, very diry Corn ; it was fair till seven on 
Wednesday morning, when it began to rain, and 
oontinned as heavy a day's ram as I ever saw, and it 
Appeared mining on Thursday morning at seven, and 
appeared to have been raining all n^ght. 

On this rainy Wednesday morning I set ont at seven 
ou a jonrney to Tadcaster, and called to pay my 
rt^'jpects to a very agreeable and partfc^tilar friend at 
Wakefield, two miles only from home, where I spent a 
most pleasant day during this heavy rain, and was glad 
to defer my journey, and returned home in the wind 
aad rain at night, and on my way hom^ 1 observed 
that each of the three above-mentioned farmers, who 
have been the especial cause of this appiendix, had 
much Curn out, and some to cut, which might have all 
been in the h6use or stack perff-ctly dry, if the fine 
weather had not a second time deprived them of their 
r4)emorie3 — many stacks blown down, sheaves laid upon 
(be ground, and that which was to cut laid in all 
fliroctions. I said to myself, if my Wheat had been In 
»tich a ripe state, and cut and dry so long, I w^ould 
hare hired stage waggons in Wuketield, or 1 would 
have had it into the house or stack by day or by night. 

These three very remarkable losses of memory which 
have come within my own true observation, almost 
makes me proud that I have taken upon myself to teach 
farmers how to get their Corn and Hay in bad harvests, 
presuming that the advice may be of inestimable value 
to the present and future ages. I am not willing to 
attribute these three errors to any thing but the loss of 
memory, because they all three are advanced in years, 
Hnd ID pecuniary circumstances good enough, and I do 
hope the recording of them may be of inestimable value 
to the farmers. 

I know another farmer, I think one of the best in the 
kingdom, who, when his corn is ready, delays no time, 
by day or by night, nor does he regard a little in wages, 
by which he always commands plenty of hands, gets his 
corn well, and by this vigilant rule, before his neighbours. 

I now beg leave to ask these three gt)od farmers, who 
I am confident will read this publication, if they were 
as careless about cultivating and tilling their land, and 
sowing their seed in due season, as they have been in 
jE^tting the finest early crop that ever was seen (owing 
io a great measure to the bountiful July rains, 
which began before the middle of .lune, and continued 
to uear the middle of July,) if they would merit the 
title of three of the best farmers in the kingdom. I hope 
this cap will fit them, and many others, this fine and 
most bountiful season, and that they will put it on, and 
wear it so long as they live, as a memorandum that they 
may never be guilty of the same error again. Two of 
these farmers determined they would not lose their me- 
mories again, and Sunday the 12th of September proved 
a fine day and their corn very dry, they began to lead 
on that Sunday afternoon, led all night, and on Monday \ 
llie ISth they finished this necessary work, which they 
should have finished on Thursday night the 2d of Sep- 
tember, and would certainly have done if their memories 
bad not failed. 

Nothing Is more necessary in farming, than getting 
the fstacks thatched soon as made. Though this has per- 
haps l)eeu one of the finest harvests, y6t the rain came 



so heavy two separate diiys, as to wet some unthntoh^^d 
stacks almost from top to bottom, and made it neeejtf.iry 
to take them down again to dry; and remenibec I have 
known it the same in many harvests pHst. 



Cruelty to Dumb Animals. 

I have mentioned before, several coach horses which 
dropped down dead upon the road, and it is notorious, 
that many people have been killed, and misfortunes con« 
stantly happen by violent driving, in many parts of the 
kingdom, and more than any of us hear of; to remedy 
which, Mr. Martin's eiccellent, laudable, charitable, 
humane bill, to punish those who are cruel to dumb 
animals, does hot appear to have the desired effect. And 
ab it is universally admitted, that it is more laudable and 
efficatious to prevent, rather than punish crimes, I hope 
the legislature will make a law next session of Parliament, 
to forbid any coachman, or any other person diiviug 
any carriage above eight miles per hour, or riding any 

horse upon the road above miles per hour, under 

severe penalties or punishment, which would be an 
inestimable relief and comfort to all travellers, coach 
owners, coachmen, and many others. But above aii to 
that noble, willing, generous, useful, docile, laborious, 
invaluable animal, the horse. 

And here I beg leave to ask all cruel men and others, 
if we do not deserve severe punishment, or some heavy 
judgment from Heaven, for our unceasing cruelty to this 
noble animal. And how we should do without him ? And 
why the Almighty gave us hhn, with such power over 
him ? And why the same Almighty power doth not take 
him from us, for our never ceasing cruelty to him. 
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NEW LOCKS AT GOOLE, 1822. 

77ie Aire and Calder Navigation New Canal, 
from Ferrybridge^ or raiher Knottingleyy to 
Goole. 

It is known to our readers that a new line of naviga- 
tion has been undertaken between the rivers Aire and 
Ouse, commencing at Ferrybridge, and entering thf - 
Ouse at Goole.— The first stone of the works at Goole, 
comprising a Ship Dock, 600 feet long, 200 feet wide, 
and 20 feet deep, to take in large merchant vessels ; a 
Barge Dock, 900 feet long, 150 feet wide, and 8 feet 
deep, for small vessels, with ship and barge locks, to let 
them in and out from the river Ouj^e, was laid on Satur- 
day the 28th ult., in the presence of Sir Edward Banks, 
of the firm of Jolliffe and Banks, the great contractors, 
and who haVe contracted for the execution of this under- 
taking ; George Leather, Esq. the engineer: H. Heii- 
frey, Esq. Colonel Creyke, of Rawcliffe-Hall ; Thomas 
Egremont, Esq. of Redness-Hall; and many of the 
neighbouring gentry. Daniel Maude, Esq. one of the 
proprietors made a very impressive and appropriate ad- 
dress on the occasion, stating the advantages that would 
be derived by the public from tbe improved facility and 
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<.*ertainty with which goods from and to the interior part 
of the kingdom might be received and sent by this new 
route. The worthy proprietor further added, that it had 
fref|uently occurred that vessels were longer in making 
Ibeir passage from Gooie to Selby than from Loudon or 
Hamburgh to Goole; and that by the new line of canal, 
nearly twenty miles would be saved in the passage to the 
interior of Yorkshire. These works, he said, would 
reflect additional credit on the abilities of their engineer ; 
and at the conclusion of his address he made a very 
handsome donation to the many hundreds of workmen 
employed upon the said works, which they received 
with three hearty cheers for the success of the under- 
taking. 



December 2dih, 1821. 

A Practical Scheme for the reduction of the Public 
Debt and Taocation^ without individual Aicrijice. 
by Jonathan Wilks^ of Leeds. 

The above is the title of a pamphlet, published in this 
town duringltYe present week, on that interestinir sub* 
ject, the alleviation of the national burthens. It was 
nur intention to have offered some remarks upon it in 
our present paper, but, finding that the mere statement 
of Mr. Wilks* plan will occupy as much room as we can 
this week devote to the subject, we shall defer giving any 
opinion on its merits till our next publication. 

Mr. Wiiks begins by showing the absolute necessity 
of some change in our financial system He states the 
prodJj?ious amount of the na<tioQal debt and of annnal 
taxation, shows the weight laid thereby on every indivi* 
dual in the state, and particularly asserts that it is des- 
troying our foreign commerce, which in nine cases out 
often is already becoming unprofitable. Mr. VV. dis- 
plays the utter inefficiency of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer's plan to afford any importaut relief; if the 
sinking fund were to be raised, as proposed, to five mil 
lions, it would, in ten years of peace, only diminish the 
annual charge upon the people by 11,800,000. The 
probability of another war within that time is also stated, 
aud it is urged that that may be a maritime war, in which 
case we shall be deprived of those commercial advan- 
tage:i which we enjoyed during the late prolonged con- 
tfe«t. '*lt is in vain," says Mr. Wilks, "totriflleany 
louder.; we mnj-t, though reluctantly, assent to the ap- 
palling truth, either that the public debt must be wholly 
or in great part paid off, or this debt will plunge the 
iiatiun into irretrievable confusjion and misery." 

Having established the necessity of some great exer- 
tion to free the nation from its encumbrance, Mr, Wilks 
lays down the following propositions as the objects of 
his plan : — 

FirjJt. ^^uch a reduction of the national ^ebt and an- 
nual charge tliereon, as shall render it henceforth a 
\ urthcu of no baneful consequence, to a highly pro- 
ductive country like this. 
Second. An immediate and considerable remission of 
duties and taxes ^'iib a prospective remission in ten 
years, to the amount of nearly one half of 4>ur. present 
taxation. 



Third. A security against the effects of any fatnre wars 
upon our public debt, by the appropriation of certain 
taxes, as war taxes only, equal to any efforts the coud- 
try may be called upon to make. 

Fourth. A recurrence to the principles of a free trade, 
so far as this may be proved advantageous to com- 
merce, and to the general welfare of the state. 

Fifth. The power of resuming safety^ though gradually, 
a metallic currency; the fatal departure from which 
may be justly considered as one great cause of our 
present difiiculties. 
For the accomplishment of these objects, Mr. Wilks 

then proposes several parliamentary enactments to tlie 

following purport: — 

First. That the sinking fund, as now constituted, do 
cease to form a part of the finance system of this 
country. 

Second. That all the public annuities of a lower deno- 
mination, be consolidated into five per cent stock, 
at the followin«r rates; three per cents at ttixiyfioe; 
three and a half per cents at seoenty-three and a half; 
four per cents at eighty-one and a half; the five per 
cents remaining at par of £100. 

Third, That an assessment of twenty per cent shall be 
laid on al 1 property in the public funds, so consolidated. 

Fourth. That an assessment of five per cent shall be 
laid on all private property, not in the British fund-^; 
valuing all fixed property, except buildingsat twenty 
years puixjhase, and all buildiugs at fifteen years pur- 
chase. This assessment to be converted into a redeem- 
able income tax at the option of the proprietor, hii 
property being security for the payment with interesi, 
at five per cent per annum, from the dale of as.^^e.-s- 
ment. 

Fifth. That an assessment of five per cent be levied for 
the term of ten years only, upon all incomes not ari- 
aing from property already assessed ; such as income 
from foreign estates, incomes of profesi^ional men, 
artist.s stipendiary clerks, and on all salarir;, above 
fifty pounds per annum. 

Sixth. That a like assessment of five per cent for the 
term of ten years only, be levied upon all net profits 
of trad«^ and agriculture. 

The practical application and rc^iult of those enact- 
ments will be as follows; — 

4. ^^ 

5SS,8I4«SI5« Three per cent annuities will InO 

converted iato five per cent stof k > 35vO,229,6v!jJ 
ill si-\i\ -five, uiakiug .....•-•) 

32,075,460, Three & a half per cent annuities, 1 

<:«uverte<l into five perccnUatV 2'i,fi2o.4o3 
sevunty-threeuud a half, maiviug) 

75,514,727, Four percent annuities converted ) 

into five pur cents,. at eigbty-one > (51,544,502 

and a half, making • ) 

148.575,487, Five percent annuitias,at par of) 148,575,487 

^^ -— C Making whencoD* 5 ■ 

794,980,479, Total nonu-< sol iciated into new > 583,975,07 3 
■^ nal debt • • (, five per cent stock ) 

The proposed assessment of twenty per cent 1 
upon thif property, will make a reduction to the > 1 16,795.014 
amount of •••••••••••••• ♦• •••••• .•...• i 

467,180,059 
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The prirate profMrty ao( in. the fimds^ 
amonots, as will (>e shuwn hereafter, to two/ 
thoussiDii four hundred millions, five per cent > 120,000,000 
assessment on which will make a further reJuc-l 

tion of • • • • • ' 

Remain an a total of funded debt •*H7.I80,039 

The interest of the debt, tfaas reduced to 350 millJODs, 
would be 17 millions and a half ; to which are to be added 
the annual charge of long annuities and the interest of 
the unfunded debt, which sweil the tptal charge on the 
debt to 20 millions and a half. Mr. VV. estimates tlie 
whole expenditure of government to amount to 19 mil- 
)ion«t; and, with the addition of £3,^00,000. for collect- 
ing the taxes» the tita) expenditure for the united icing* 
durn would tli^js amount. to £4 ,,^7 00,000. 

This wouid be 19 millions less than the expenditure 
of iLe.year ending April, 1820. To this saving are to 
be added the five per cent assessment upon incomes 
arising from property not already assessed, which is 
calculated to yield two millions annually for ten years : 
alike assessment on the profits of trade and agriculture 
for the same period, calculated to yield also two mil- 
lions ; and an estimated improvement Id the revenue 
arising from the remission of taxes, &o. stated at jCI,800, 
000 A total saving is thus produced of 25 millions; 
which would allow an immediate remission of ttixes to 
the amount of 17 millions and a half, and leave seven 
millions and a half applicable to the further reduction 
ofdel^t for ten years. After detailing these operations, 
Mr W, proceeds — "The funded debt, at the conclusion 
of kite ten years' assessment, will be virtually diminished 
to "Si5 millions of 6 percent stock; because, though 
still iiotninally amounting to 375 millions, it will in rea- 
lity be reduced to 100 mil'ions, by an assessment to that 
amount remaining upon fixed property, and for which 
tive millions will be annually paid to governmetit as inte- 
rest, until tbe capital assessment be redeemed." 

Thus the intei^st upon the debt would be reduced to 
17 millions, and it being calculated that the expenses of 
^overnineni wotild also be brouM:ht within 15 millions, 
Mr. VYilks comes to his grand conclusion— that, at the 
end of ten years, the wlM>ie expenditure of the state 
would be no more than ^2 millions, about one-half its 
present amount. 

It is imposj<ible for us now to state the reasonings 
urtced by Mr. Wilks to prove, that all those apparent 
sacrifices on the part of the ftmd holder, landholder, Ac. 
involve no real sacrifice. We nutst reserve this explana- 
tion for another opportunity. 



has Increaeed at the rate of .nearly sevenieen gnlnens 
per minuie,(night and day) during the last one hundred 
years! — we see something of its real extent, and are 
astonished beyond measure at its fearful magnitude — 
Whitehaven Gazette. 



National Debt. 

When we say the debt has.iiicreased to nine hundred 
tniUions within a century, we are aware that it is an 
eoormoussom, though we have »o adequate conception 
of it ; but when we say that during tbe last one hundred 
years the debt has. (one minute with another, and allowing 
a person to be employed in counting it six hours daily, 
Sundays included) increased to such a degree, that it 
would require tbe whole^eDt«ry to count it, at the rate 
of above 60 guineas per minute 1 or, ui other words, it 



The British Empire, 

The population of Great Britain, at the census In 
1811, was 11,800,000, exclusive of the army and navy, 
then about 500,000. From the returns, so f^r as 
published under the present census, it appears, the in- 
crease is about 15 per cent. This will make the 
population of Great Britain at present to-be 44,0i»0,0t0 
of souls. Ireland contains 6,500,000, making the popi> 
lation of the British dominions in Europe, 20,500,000. 
The population of our north American possessions 
cannot be less than 1,500,000; West India Colonies 
900,000; Africa about 130,000; in the Mediterranean 
150,000 ; colonies and dependencies in Asia 2,040,000 y 
and in our extensive territories in the East Indies 
perhaps 70,000,000 of souls. The w*hole population of 
the British Empire will, at that rate, contain about 
95,220,000 of souls. The. Russian, the next highest in 
the scale of civilized nations, contains 50,000,000; 
France about 30,000,000 ; and Austria an equal number. 
The tonnage employed in the merchant service is ahout 
2,640,000 tons for Great Britain; the exports £51,000,. 
000 including 11,000,000 foreign and colonial;) and 
imports, X36,000,000. The navy, during the last war, 
cons-isted of llOO ships of war ; the seamen at present 
in the merchant service are about. 174,100; the gross 
revenue of the state i.57,000,000. The capital of tho 
empire contains 1,200,000 persons, the same number ^ 
which Home contained in the days of her gr<»atest 
strength. The value of fixed or landed property in Great 
Britain, as calculated by Mr. Pitt, in 1797, was £1,600, 
010,000, and it may now be fairly taken at £2,000,000,000. 
The cotton manufactures of the country are immeus , 
and reach, in the exports, to £^0.000,000, nearly on-* 
half of the whole, in short, taking every thing into 
consideration, the British limpire, in power and strength, 
may be stated as the greatest that ever existed on ear^h, 
as it far surpasses them all, in knowledge, moral chy- 
racter, and worth. On her dominions the a^ub, nev*>r 
sets ; before his evening rays leave the spir^ *^ Quebec, 
his morning beams have shone three hours on Port 
Jackson, and while sinking from the waters of Lake 
Superior, his eye opens upon the Mouth of the Ganges. 



British Peerage. 

The number of Peers of Great "Britain, independent 
of the Bishops, is exactly 500-, of these , 56 have b<jen* 
enobled as courtiers; 10 as younger branches of nobi- 
lity ; 39 as statesmen, 16 by diplomatic, 17 by naval, 57 
by military, 39 by legal services; 39 by marriage, and 
227 by the influence of wealth, &c. There are yi^ 
bachelors, 64 widowers, and 344 who are married. Of 
tbe 408 married and widowers, 99 are without children ; 
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and the remaioinfi^ S09 have now livini: 765 sons and 
TO.'^ daughters. The paternal dej<cent of 156 peers can 
be traced to the conquest, or 1 Ith century ; that of 51 
to the i:^th century ; 52 to the Idth. 35 to the 15th. 60 
to the i6th. 59 to the I7th. and 3 to the I8lh cfentury; 
the genealofi^ies of the remaining^ 49 cannot be traced . 
will) milTicient accuiacy to warrant ia'^ertion. The 
ancestors of 78 of the peers, whose descent cnn be 
traced to the Conquest, were settled In England previous 
to that event; the other 78 oume over with tlie Con- 
iliieror. Of the ancestors of the nMnainder, 31 have 
czuigrated to thks country since th»it period. 



Dreadful Fire at Canton,- 
Houses burnt.— ]8Q3. 






•Tlifrteen Thousand 



produce him one p^r cent, profit This is perhaps very 
well ; but only thidk of a subordinate Judge being able 
to make such purchases! Lord Ellenborou&rh is said to 
have left half a million of money. What Lord Eidon h 
worth, he only knows. No wonder that such men are 
mighty sticklers for things as they are. 



A most destructive fire begran at Canton, on the night 
of the 2d November, at half-past nine o'clock, and 
continued till five on the morning of the 8d ; it began 
on the city wail, and spread its fury along the westward 
of the beach. The whole of the feast India Company 
and European factories were destroyed ; there-building 
will cost 13 millions dollars. The ofiicial rpturn of 
houses burnt is 13,070, and 500 Chinese killed. The 
quantity of tea destroyed is 13,C00 chests. The Com- 
pany's Io.-s is estimated at one million sterling. The 
loss of the natives and foreign traders was very great, 
but European private property comparatively small. 
The Company's treasure had been sent on board their 
own ships. It is supposed it would take thirty years to 
restore the place and trade to its former state, as the 
Hong merchants and native traders had lost considera- 
bly. Woollens, nankeens, and raw silks, were the 
principal articles burnt. 

Parfjij Tnenciay Evening^ March II. — There is 
news from Madrid of a change in the Administration 
there. The new Ministry are of the party called Com- 
muneros (the most determined friends of the existing 
constitution.) Torrijos and Morel are two of the names 
sent us. 

In the absence of any decisive intelligence on the 
question of peace or war, we must be content with 
pivine: tl»e opinions of those who have at least the means 
of informatioi:. A French Ultra, of high rank, and in 
the service of the Royal Family, wrote to a British 
Ncbleman to (he following effect: — "Be assured we 
" cannot go to war; it is impossible ; public opinion is 
«« every where against us. That unhappy affair In the 
" Chamber, out of which no one has come with credit 
" except Manuel, has paralyzed us all./ 

In corroboration of this remark, we can state, that a 
despatch has been received from Sir Charles Stuart, 
from which Mr. Canning has drawn the inference, 
" that the Cuunsels'of the French Government are of 
" a suspensive nature. — Times. 

Lord Stowelly late Sir John Scott, 

It is said that Lord Stowell, late Sir John Scott, lias 
made purchases in land, to the amount of between two 
and three hundred thousand pounds, which now do not 



Sir William Jort'^s and Thomas Day^ Esq, 

One day, upon removing some books at the chamhers 
of tl»e former, a larffe spider dropped npon the floor, 
nf»on w!)if»h Sir William, with some warmth, said, " kill 
that s.ider Day; kill that spider!" " No," said Mr. 
Day, with that coolness for which he was so conspicu- 
ous', *' I will not kill thnt spider, Jones ; I do not know 
that I have a right to kill that spider! Suppo.se when 
you are froing in your coach to Westminster-Hall, a 
^Superior being, who perhaps, may have as much power 
over you, as you have over this insect, should say to his 
companion, *' kill that lawyer: kill that lawyer!" 
How shonid you like that, Jones .^ and I am sure, to 
most people, a lawyer is a more noxious animal than a 
spider." ________ 

Law. 

To him that goes to law nine things are requisite:— 
I. A good deal of money. — 2. A good deal of patience. 
— 8. A good cause. — 4. A good attorney. — 6. Good 
counFel, — 6. Good evidence. — 7. A good jury. — 8. A 
good judge — and lastly, good luck. 

The following curious extract Is from the will of 
Wm. Blackett, Esq. late Governorof Plymouth, proved 
in the year 1782 : — " I desire that my body may be kept 
as long as it may not be offensive, and that one or more 
of my toes or fingers may be cut off to secure a certainty 
of my being dead ; I also make this further request to 
my dear wife, that as she has been troubled with an old 
fool, she will not think of marrying a second.'' — Exeter 
Gazette. 

Humble Origin of distinguished Characters^ being 
an Answer to the Cani about Bergami. 

IdOrd Chancellor — The son of an Overseer of Coal 
Works at Newcastle. 

The Vice Chancellor — A menial servant in the family 
of the late Sir Robert Taylor, at the house now occupied 
by Dr. Malon, in Spring Gardens. 

Chief 'JuMf ice of the King's Bench — Son of a Barber 
at Canterbury. 



Inventory of Property, belonging to the Inquisition^ 
offered for the Public Sale on account of the 
Treasury, in order to be applied to the liquida- 
tion of the Public Debt. 

Lot I. Several very extensive barrackft. 
2. A bili of pains and penalties^ 
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Lot 8. The income tax. 

4. A few gagging bilk. 

6, A great variety of ex-offioio iDformationa. 

6. The dedimucies of a few stipendiary magislrateB* 

7. An a8sortine0t of spies of ail ranks. 

8. Some foreign witnesses. 

9. Green bags, much damaged ; the contents ^uite 
worthless.— Old hags tp be sold. 

10. A holy aliianoe* 

1 1. Snndries. — The pension lists — Secret service mo- 
ney — Indemnity bills — Files of .the treasury journals, 
with various t^ols of ofBce. 

12. Circulars, by Lord Sldmontb, Prince Metternich, 
.^c. &c. 

• 13 A large lot of Secrelaries, Commissioners^ Ambas* 
6ador8, Junior Lord^, and Sinecuri)>ts. 

14. Some iolaUible rat traps, and a monstraos Vice, 
^c. ^c. 

N. B. To be knocked down without mercy, and for 
Tcady money otily— there's no trust in things of this 
sort ! ^ 

Slander. 

Fielding has given the following admirable character 
of dealers in calumny, and we insert it from the just 
estimate it contains of that wicked and detestable system, 
which has so fatally prevailed of late in works like 
BlacJcwoud^ the John Bully the Beacon^ and the ^e/i- 
iinel :— ** Vice hath not," says he, " a more abject slave; 
•* society produces not a more odious vermin ; nor can 
** the devil receive a g^iest more worthy of him, nor 
^* possibly more welcome to him^ than a slanderer. The 
•* world, I am afraid, regards not tMs monster with half 
•* the abhorrence which he deserves; and I am more 
** afraid to assign the c£^se of this criminal lenity shown 
•* towards him ; yet it is certain that the thief Jooks in- 
" nocent in the comparison ; nay the marderer himself 
" can seldom /stand in competition with his.gnilt; for 
** slander is a more cruel weapon than the swqrd, as the 
•* wounds which the former gives are always incurable. 
** One method, indeed, tliere is of killing, and that the 
*• basest and most execrable of all, which bears an ejtact 
*' analogy to the vice here declaimed against, and that 
"is poison: — a means of rev^enge so. base, and yet so 
** horrible, that is was once wisely distinguished by our 
" laws from all other murderers, in the pqcuiiaf i^Vjerity 
•« of the punishment.*' , i/vy.. 



— - January, 1822. 

EARL FITZWILLIAM. 

We^biMre to record one ^ the nobles^t acts of liberal 
landlords that.has. yet come to our .^oq^ledge. — On 
Wednesday the 9th Instant, Earl Fitzwilliam assem- 
bled his tenantrytoccupying< farms under his iLorda&ip 
at Milton Hou^^where they, had .hcea previously re? 
quested to give their Mtendtotte^ibjfp a circular from his 
dLordship's steward, WiUianLSin»fiara; Esq. The nobfe 
•Earl received bJannmenouii tenanti^in tbcgmatbiliit 
Afisr,eafib was seated, hiajjocdablp inf^m^ tbQm;tliitt 



he had taken into bis mogt serious consideration their 
sitnatton as farmers in the .present state of the time^: by 
an amicable communication -wbicb he l>ad with some of 
his tenants who bad kept a re^lar account of the outr 
goiDgs and expenses of their farms, and which accounts 
his Lordship had investigated, it was clear that a rtduc* 
Hon of reni wa9 neceswrjf-^tor ;heiras quite satisfied 
in his own mind, that the reduced pfLce of the produce 
of the land was now permanently estabJNh^d', since onr 
return to payments in soverei|>:ns and shillings, and he 
did not wish to hold out any delu9ions:that corn wo^ild 
fetch a better price: he was satisfied in his own mind 
thatit could not : ^it mi^ht flnctuafe a little according to 
seasons, but in no material degree; and his Jjofdship 
was of opinion, that any alteration in the coro laws could 
not possibly have the effect of raising the price of th*- 
produce of the land — I e did not mean to hold out any 
such hopes— -he had therefore reduced his rents und4»r 
an hnpression that the average of corn in the years 17^2, 
94, and 95, was about the standard at which we mighl 
expect it to keep. 

His Lordship stated further, that each tenant shoittd 
stop and dine, and that they would find a sealed n6te 
directed for each in his seat, stating the rent he had ^i^ 
upon Iheir respective farms— and with which he hoped 
the tenant would be satisfied; His Lordship considered 
that the connexion between landlord and tenant ^w 
their mutual and common interest ; he was aware tliat 
(he tenants had embarked considerable capitals, whicU 
they must necessarily do to enable them io oeoupy th^if 
farms properly, and it was but fair they should be remu- 
nerated both tor their capital and their trouble. '•' 

His Lordship then strongly reoommebdied that- the 
labourer should have fair and sufficient wages to enable 
him to live-^to live well, and support his famity; without 
going to the paHsh for relief ilo' make up a deficiency 
of the wages which he ought to have.; for, in his Lord- 
ship's opinion, nothing -tended more to lessen the 
labourer in Ivis own esteem.as a man, than being obliged 
to apply for parochial relief: it Spoiled him as a laboureri 
by destroying the proper pride which a man felt in^up- 
porting himself by bis own honest exertions. 
~ We nnderstand,' from, undoubted authority, tbatthe 
reduction that has taken place is from ^b to 4d per cent. 
includkig 15 per cent, which his Lordship took off in 
1816; ' . 

At the hospitable mansion an excellent din^nerwaa^ 
provided for the tenants' on this interesting occasion, and 
tipwards/of 80 sat down todinner. Lord Milton preW 
sided, aad Qddre.<^ed> the tenants in a most eloquetU 
speech, ha which he enlarged' upon the subject which 
his noble father had so agreeably Opened. Many excel*r 
lent toasts andsentiments.were drunk,80vcral i«ongs weitt 
suBgj and the harmony/ was. kept up at Milton Hc^astf 
tHl late on' Thursday morning. — Stamford Mercurgr '» 
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Reduction of Rents in Ireland. 

' VFe'beaT that several noblemen and gentlemen of the 
eeunty of. Tipperary, following the example of the Eart 
FitfiwiiUam, are determined to make considerable reduce 
tiensao theur. rents :~The JBarJ of .Donoughoiore, Lor^ 
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Ltindtffr, Lord Dfmiril)^« Loni Norburjr^ Coloftel Bag- 
w^ll« 'Mr. HMmeiif und Mr. Vaugrban, hnve taken the 
le>ad, and w0 tre(^t ^e ex»m^e •vrrtl be fotfaired by the 
^Aer hiniled prc^qrietora of tbe South of Ii^hitid. - 

■■■ »»g »» <y <^K < ■ ■ ■ 

9%e £Aie« of u Goad Judgir, 

TbM is au extract from Lord Bacon's speeob in the 
CuvrittOQ Fleas to Sir Richard Huttou, when be was cal- 
led to be ooe of the Judges of that courts Mar. S. 11617, 
14 Jac. i. : — 

.'M« A Judge, in nifiintaioiog the laws of the reaIiB» 
should be ratlier bcart-stroDg tlian head-strong 

^* 2. He should draw bis learniog out of bis books-«- 
A#t out of bis braio. 

''3. He should mix well the freedom of file own opi- 
BtoUy with the reverence of the opinion, of bis feltows^ 

^'4. He should fear no man's faoej iaud yet not turn 
stoutness into bravery, 

<* 6. He should be truly impartial, and not so as men 
Umf see affection through fine carriage. 
• **6; He shpuld be a light to Jurors* to open their eyest 
\mt not a guide to lead them by the nose. 

^*7. He should not affect the apinion of pregni^ncy 
•b4 expedition, by en knrpatient and catching hearing 
#f Conn^ors at the £ar. 

^8* He should speak with gravity, as one of tbesages 
of the law ; and not be talkative, nor with imipertiBeHt 
plying'Pnt, to siiew learning. 

*'9. HiB ibands, and the hands of those about him, 
should be cMap^ and uncorr^t with gifts, from meddJiug 
ia titles, and from serving of turns, be they of great ones 
orotmaUones. 

^' 10. He should oontain the jurisdiction of the court, 
irUhin the ancieut meet atones, witboat removing the 



Leeds Mercury^ Oct. SJS, 1&22. 

7fie greatness of S^in two Centuries ago. 

Of all the subjects tbat are likely to engage Ihe atten- 
tmi of the Congress at Vereoa, by fur the most Interest* 
log and important js-->tfae affairs of SpaiOi^ It is noto- 
rious^ly the wish of a large party in the French Govern- 
tuemU IIS well as of ^e friends to arbitrary power 
tibreoghout Europe, that the Holy AlUaiiee shoufd lake 

" «dmntage of the present state of Spain, to invade thad 
kittgdoas with m powerful for ee, (yverturn its free een* 
atitlitioD, re«establiah its dislddged monks ia their eeais 
of idleims, and replaee its limtted Mtmarch on his 
throne of despotism* What many desire the Coogress 
to ^, several foreign papers have asserted that they will 
dQ« We have already etated our opinion, tbat Ike Sove- 

^"^eigifa will not venture on the course thus marked out 
for them. But while it is yet possible that such may be 
their eondoct^ aud while a civil cronlest stiil rages within 
theNpanish territory, the inquiry is eminently Interesting 
-^<Hv are that people prepared to reaiBt a tbreigti inva- 
aloo, and to quell their ia«ar«al Ibes? T«ro repattB^vf 
the financial Md mMitary jafiaifs of ttektegdesM^ jhEav<e 
recently ^en pvesentsd to the Cortee hy the tntnlatoss 



of finance and of war. And^^rhile perantng theaedecn- 
ments, which show the mlKtary and fiseal tfflilni of the 
governanent to be anything bot satMadtory^wliat friend 
to liberty can restrain his feel Inge of indignation, on 
perceiving ta how low n state of depression the baleful 
spirit of despotism has reduced a nation, which, little 
more than two centorles ago, waa not only the mo8t 
powerful and the wealthiest in finrope^ arts,. immnfa<«' 
tures, and commerce, the braviesteoidlens, but the mo:t 
enlightened and most free,— owhicfa possensed the finest 
nary, the richest and tnost extensive colonies— in shtirt, 
nearly every object of national ambition and desire? 
UrthftppUy for tfipain, the spirit of freedom slumbered in 
the lap of luxury ; the locks of her strength were shorn 
by ineidioas foes; she was bottod in the fetters of super- 
stition and tyranny; and abe oonseqiienttyand inevita- 
bly 4>eiKaiiie, In her state of decay and dealitatlon, a 
laughing-stock to those enemies of whom she once was 
the terror. 

We have now^ to view Spain in this lamentable cod- 
dition ; for, tj^ongh she has happily burst her ignomintooi 
chains, she has nirt yet been able to renovate her vigour. 
All her vast colonies are lost, aud she can never receive 
another ingot from the mines of Mexico or Peru: of 
manufactures too she Is nearly destitute ; and her com- 
merce scarcely extends beyond the disposable prodace 
of her soil. From these circumstances, and from the 
encouragement given to contraband trade by unwise 
commercial restrictions, the revenue of Spain is at pre- 
sent far from answering the expenses of her government. 
This evil is said in the report to be i^gravated by the 
negligence ol the tax-collectors, who have been worked 
upon by the machinations of foreign and domestic etxe^, 
mies,; the disturbances in the provinces bordering on 
jPrance also necessarily diminish the receipts, and add 
to the expenditure^ of government. In this emergency^ 
the finance minister proposes to raise a loan, a measure, 
which, if sanctioned by the Cortes, will put to the test 
the credit of the Spanish government.— We hope it will 
be found thatU^at credit is good, and that— notwith- 
standing the insurrecfionsin the north— the real strength 
of the nation, its latent resources, and the good faith of 
its repre^ientalives^ Reserve to be relied upon. We have 
the stronger hopes of the extrication of Spain out of her 
present embarrassments, from the candour and explicit* 
ness with which they are laid before the Cortes and the 
nation : the whole extent of the evil is displayed, and it 
is believed that patriotism, stimulated by the conBdenc^ 
reposed in it, will provide the remedy. I have published 
this asa warning voieo4o the good people of this mighty 
empire* 

Oct. 7, IMO. 

9 

'Conimemmttion JHmtt «f the Rwokmm of 
SpaiHt NapUa, md Poriugta. 

Tin diDMr In wjiu—nnpaitlon of the Ontaniph of civil 
(Hieilyte Spai*, Napto»,«i4 Porwgai, toik ©law o« 
MbndBt «t tin Cvovm umA Andior T-aimtm, iiOMoa. 
Vtedwlt^^ was oikM *y fitr UoWrtWitMia ptcoiMiy at 
tefef pM(iix>o>Dlocfc{ -tiw frtaictfWiTO^ppotted h^ Mmw 
iCfwrtffrtifh^, Mt.Jkldertnu Wogtf, Mr.. .HettMt, ilr. 
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*Hobh«we» Mr. HtitM, Sir Gmtrd Nod, *e, *o« TIm 
Domber :pre8eiii attti livre naouoted to 400 at loMt. 
LeMcrs vmw read from ttie Doko of Bod ford and Sir F. 
BurdeCt, caeawDg their afaaeooo on nooooot of fltnoas. 

A fter the dolh was removed, Sir R. Wilsoa pro^ioiied, 
*'The KiOff, and may be aover forget the piiocipleB 
witich eeaited hit fanily ou the throne of tfaeae realms/' 
He next proposed— *' The Qeeeii, (Load ajiptaafle) and 
may she have ioooeeBoe for her sbietd, troth for her 
spear» ami the affeotioM of the people for her gtiard/' 
(Loud and long coothioed applause.) The next toast 
wiw «-*« The Peopte«-*tbe sooroe of all authority, aod the 
vrelfitre, the end, and objeot of all governments/' 

8tr H. IVUhon then stated that it was his duty to eall 
their atteotioo to the immediate object of the mmtlng. 
The events which they were assembled to commemorate, 
though they had occunred in different countries', and at 
different intervals of time, were yet so blended and 
amalgamated in thetr nature, as to l»ecome with pro* 
priety the subject of one commoo festival. It would be 
ttonatoral if the people of England were not to feel a 
sympathy with the late eaertions in the Peninsula and 
Naples, and not to feel an interoi«t in the soceessAil eoa- 
iummation wldi whioh they had been erowaed. They 
would, indeed, show themselves destitute of their aecus^ 
tomed generosity and benevolence, if 'they were to eon* 
template unmoved the triumph of so omny millions, 
previoosly destitute of that freedom, to which they them- 
selves so justly attached ao much value; it tliey were not 
to hail the establishment of « conetitotional system in 
every other country*^a system which was not only essen- 
tial to the welUbeing of the natives, but an additional 
safegruard to our own liberties. ( Applaose.) That day 
was gone by when government could persuade <i8 that 
our happiness and safety depended upon the degrada- 
tion of neighbouring states, (Applause) atkl In per- 
petuating servitude wherever itexfoted, iosteadofen* 
deavouring to diffuse the light of koow^ge in the prin- 
ciples of civil liberty. He knew that there still existed 
amongst «a men who were the advocates of such doc* 
trinee— men who thought the world was n<it made to be 
used, but to be abused by them ; who did not think of 
what was for the general interest of the community, but 
of what was for the interest of themselves, and* those 
who, like themselves, existed on the spoils of the people. 
The flag of freedom was new flying on the ruins iA des* 
potism in the Peninsula, and in Naples, and it was not 
to be wondered at that those who resisted the redress of 
iil wrongs at heme, should tremble when they heard of 
rights recovered by other nations. (Applause.) But he 
tlMiuked God that the nmnber of these men was dimi- 
nished, and their power was d«lily declining. He trusted, 
that whatever might be the illiberal policy of the govem- 
tnent, the people of Europe would be oenvinced t>y 
thnt meeting ^at the people of England were rewdy to 
embrace the free of all countries, and of aH elimes. They 
all reooileeted the eve«ts wbirh preceded the Spanish 
aevtolultioo---they «ll reoelleoted «he transports of this 
eountry, when the people of Sfain resisted a foreign 
yoifie, aod when ittey had determined to restoTo that 
eeniiltetioa« which a succession of usurpatten had 
«lfl«Dst annlhftatod. The brave Spaniards hoped, that 
i^aviog ty their vahNir restored Iheh* Soveroign to fab 



throne, that Sovoreign would ratify their acts; but those 
hopes were disappointed. The King, under the influ- 
ence of evil counsellors, resolved to march against the 
assembled representatives of the nation. W ouid to God 
it was in his power to say that the foods of oorroptton 
had not been aided by British treasures: a oorrupted 
soldiery had marched on the representatives of their 
eountry, and enabled despotism again to re-establish 
itself. «e did nof Hvfaih to tear off that veil which the 
generous Spanish faatnon was anxious to throw over the . 
conduct of that person who filled their throne. Ap- 
plause. The gallant General briefly alluded to the su^ 
ferlngs under the despotishi ivhich had been overturned* 
The blood of martyred patriots, he said, had been tbo 
seals of liberty, and two men, whose names would be im- 
mortalized in history, Quiroga and Riego, animated by 
patriotism, and agisted by fortune, achieved at last the 
deliverance of their countrymen. The gallant General 
then went on to reprobate the conduct of the hjraperor 
of Russia, whom he. If any one, had a right to wnro 
against a course of harshness and temerity. The note 
which he had issued called on the Spanish government 
to immolate its generous soldiery on the altar of legiti- 
macy -(Applause)— called on it to re-establish tlie an- 
cient government— to re-establish the inquisition— to 
re-establish torture— to fill the dungeons of Africa 
once, more with illustrious victims— and then when it 
had disarmed the country, and destroyed its liberties, 
then he wonid be graciously pleased to forgive, if he 
could not forget the past, and to cmter into relations 
of amity with Spain. But this right assumed by the 
Emperor of Russia to protect the Enropeaw social order 
was a mere mockery in the head of a Scythian govern- 
raent. (Applause,) Was it a representative govern- 
ment which held this laUgnage? Oathe contrary, it was 
a government so familiar with vfolenee^that it ordinarily 
decided the succession to the throne. Applause. Was 
it a right of retaliation Which he here wished to enforce f 
Did Europe ever call on Alexander to renounce the acta 
by which he was enabled to ascend the throne? No. 
Whatever the opinion of Europe might be with regard 
to these transactions, no nation ever demanded from 
Alexander any such account. I^ however, the Holy 
Alliance presumed to commit acts of if^gression against 
Spain, the Cortes might malce an appeal to the courage 
of their fellow citixens, to God, and to the justice of 
their cause, and they would have no reason to be afraid 
of the issue. For himself, he would rather carry a 
musket in the cause of freedom, than a Marehars staff 
in the ranks of their enemies. (Applause.) The gallant 
General then alluded to the revolufion in Naples, which 
be designated as j«t and necessary, while beetigmatized 
the threats ^f the Austrian government^ which in point 
of civilization was 250 years behind iU neighbours, as 
impious and pernicieos. Be warned Austria against 
marching Into Naples, when she jnigfit kindle a devour- 
ing flame behind her in her own dominions. He 
afterwarda briefly alluded to Portugal, and concluded 
by reading a declaration, which he proposed to the 
meeting as the expression of their sentiments on the 
subject which they were met to celebrate^ and which was 
uoanlmously adopted. 
Major CarlwrigM proposed as a toaat " the SpanlA 
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Cortes," which he was ashamed to say surpassed the Eng- 
lish parliament in Its adaptation to the purposes of free- 
dom The Chairman proposed the health of Sir. F. Bur- 
dett: Mr. Bennett proposed as a toast — '^Generals 
Quiroga and Kiego, and their galiaiit comrades, the 
deliverers of their country." Sir Gerard Noel—** Sue- 
oess to Naples and **^icily in the amicable adjustment of 
their future relationship, and in coQ$olidatlng their free- 
dom." iV!r. Hume — •*?^uecess to Portugal, and. may 
efforts replace her with dignity on the roll of free na- 
tions." Mr. Hobhouse, after an eloquent speech — ^' La 
l^ayette, and the brave and enlightened champions of 
freedom in France" Mr. Alderman Wood — '* Old 
England.'' The Rev. Mr. Hayes^ an Irish Catholic 
Pi lest, also spoke at some length, in praise of the Spa- 
nish revolution, and in recummendalion of the eman- 
cipation of the Irish Catholics. 

All the toasts were drunk with great enthusiasm and 
applause ; and at about half- past eleven, after an excel- 
lent meeting, and in 4be vbest humour, the assembly 
separated. 



Ireiand, — ^from the Leeds Mercury. 

Ireland has long been the reproach of this country : 
that part ot the United Kingdom, which possesses in itself 
every natural advantage that can render a people j)ros- 
perous and happy, has been for centuries the scene of 
misrule and of civil and religious discord, and a theatre 
for the perpetration of crimes the most revolting to 
humanity. This unhappy state of things must arise from 
^ome deep-seated cause, and must be the result of some 
gross error, some radical, defect in our treatment of that 
country. The discovery and removal of these errors 
and defects is one of the most, interesting problems that 
can exercise the skill and ingenuity of our legislators 
and politicians. Without presuming to point out any 
specific remedy for .the complicated evils that effect 
Ireland, we are justi&ed, by long experience of the past, 
in assertinp^ that this remedy will not 'be found in mili- 
tary coercion---the usual resource of impatient and short- 
sighted statesmen. We must rather look Into the moral 
state of the country, dissipate its ignorance by education, 
tiud subdue its turbulence by finding beneficial employ- 
ment for its idle and discontented population. The 
gibbet and the sword may destroy individual criminals, 
iut they leave undiminished the great body of crime, 
and unimpaired (he prolificsource from which it springs. 
It is a subjef^t which will require, and we trust will obtain, 
the earJy and anxious attention of parliament. 



Mardh 8, 1823. 



IRELAND. 



The debate on Mr. Hume's motion for a committee on 
the church revenues in Ireland is a fair specimen of a 
lar^e class of debates, which have already taken place 
and will occur in future, on propositions for the impor- 
tant reforms. "The arguments on the two sides do not 
meet each other: it is not a conflict, but a balance, of 
.reaaons: the debators^ove, not towards each otber^ for 



the purpose ot fightings but in parallel lines, each striving 
to draw out his forces in the longest array. Mr. Hume 
made out a very strong case, by showing the preposterous 
arrangements and abusive practices In the*Irish church, 
and on the ground of this exposition demanded a reform. 
Messrs. Goulburn, Peel, and Plunkett do not deny the 
statements, or at least disprovethe necessity of reforma- 
tion ; they content theu^iselves with alleging its danger, 
and asserting that parliament has no more right to inter- 
fere with church property than with the property of 
private individuals. With respect to the first odjeotion, 
we readily admit that no great political change can ever 
be made without some share of danger. But we contend 
there is much greater danger in allowing notorious 
al used, especially when they are of a nature to oppress 
and irritate the people, to continue without remedy; 
because their tendency is to grow more and more into- 
lerable, till they at length provoke soni« violent popular 
explosion, infinitely more hazardous te the«tate than an 
early attempt at reformation. It is a prominent article 
of our political creed, and one of which ail history affords 
illustration, that timely reform is the surest preventative 
of revolution. We do not advocate rash, violent, or ill- 
digested reforms, but reforms begun early, pursued 
moderately and steadily, and with an honest view to the 
public advantage. The- violence of party spirit is a 
great enemy to such reformation, and seems likely to 
obstruct raaBy well meant and well directed attempts to 
improve the eon^ition of Ireland. With respect to Xh^t 
second objection urged against Mr. -Hume's motion- 
that the legislature has no right to interfere with the 
reveuues of the chjjrch, we shall meet it by expressinjc 
a directly opposite opinion. We admit that the property 
of the church of England and Ireland has long been in 
its possession, and Js'secured to it by law ; and, further, 
that the present possessors have a clear right to its en- 
joyment for their several. lives. But we contend that 
the church is to be viewed as a great public corporation ; 
that all its property is public ;-roperty, vested in it for 
public purposes ; and that botli the corporation and tha 
property are ever liable to be rognlated by the legisla- 
ture, according as the interests of the peoplemay require. 
There is a most essential differenccfin the principles on 
which private property and ohurch property rest. The 
former is secured to its possessor in full and complete 
right, is intended for bis own enjoyment without any 
r^rence to the nation at large, and is committed to his 
sole management. The latter is secured to the church, 
not for the particular enjoyment of any existing number 
of prelates and ciergy, but with a direct and manifest 
reference to the public benefi/i;. it la given in return for 
a public service ; it never assumes the form of private 
property, since its possessor can neither alineate nor 
bequeath it; butexists from age to age, for the support 
of successive public functionaries. Who, then, is to 
judge of the senvieeof a religious nature required by 
the public, and of the proper compensation for its per- 
ibrmanoe? The ^employed or the employers/ The 
x^burch or the legislature ? 

It aeems to usmo be as diearly the duty of the govern* 
ment to superintend the religious, as the civil, military, 
or naval functionaries of the state. In principle there 
is no difference* It is obviousi however^ that when ooe9 
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an eiitablishinent h forpnrd, U should hekve the appearance 
(>f stability, and no oliange.9 should he Qii|de in it without 
\ (*ry sufficient cause. Kiit in admitting the inexpediency 
of frequently interfering^ with the concerns of the.church, 
we must still contend that it is both the right and the 
duty of (he leg-islature to reform abuses so enormous as 
tbo^ existing in the church of Ireland. We see there 
a lavish expenditure of public- money, without any 
adequate return of senriee ; a large portion of public 
lauds neglected ; a numerous body of prelates and clergy, 
receiving immense, though most unequal, salaries, of 
whom many perform no dniy. but reside in distant seats 
of luxury ; and a people ground to the earth by various 
exactions, amongst which that is the most vexatious 
wliich goes to support a clergy whom they do not and 
will not henr. How different is the state of things in 
Scotland ! And why should not a system so oppressive, 
useless, ex^airagant, and absurd be in some degree assi- 
milated to one universally allowed to be pure, effective, 
and econondical : In Scotland, the church consists of fif- 
teen hundred thousand persons, and the Ministers receive 
1^06,360/. in Ireland, the oiiurch consists of four or 
live hundred thousiand persons, an4 the clergy receive 
1,300,000/. Are the Scotch or the Irish clergy more 
respectable? Are tbe Scotch or the Irish people better 
laught ? If the reprpseqtatives of the people can look at 
tlMscontFastva^d yet refqfve to adopt the measures which 
a mere contemplation of it instantly suggests, we know 
)'M how tlif^y ean with propriety consider themselves as 
ibe guard iaiis of the national purse and national interests. 



Pope^ mi Death. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame, 

Cjiiil, oh ! quit this mortal frame! 

'I'remhliDg, bopivg, ling'riijg, flying, 

Oh! the pain, the bliss of dyin^! 

Cea«e, fond nature, cease thy^strifep 

Ijet fne languish ieto life. 

Harl< ! they whisper; angels say« 

hister spirit — come — away — 

What is this absorbs oie quite, 

hteaU my senses, shuts my sight, 

Prowns my spiril,<4raws my breathy 

Tell me, my soul, ean this be death? 

llie world recedes, it disappears!. 

Heav'n opens on my eyes ! my ears 

Willi sounds seraphic iring ! 

Lepd^ lend your wings! I mqunt! } fly « 

O Grave, where is thy victory? 

O Death, where ii? thy sting? 



Dialling. 

Tho of the greatest and most favorite Generals 
rt Frodericihe Great of Prust^ia, either of which he was 
htVftid of losing, quarrelled and challenged each other 
to tight a duel ; the King heard of t{}e place of meeting, 
iui ordered a fallows to be erec)e^ ready at the spot. 



and i^ttended, himself. Wh^n th^ ooinitb#ta(^t# e^ve, 
they Aske4 \\\^ ^^^S what it wc^ for, he a{ifweiE>ed,, ypur 
two are going to fight, and which ever of the two l^ls, 
the sqrvivor shall l^ hanged upon the spot the moment 
the battle is over, b^ virtue of ray authority to punish 
murderers. This judicious resolution of the King 
preserved both their valuable lives, restored peace, and 
they parted friends. 

While we censure the practice of duelling as barbar-^ 
ous, due regard ought to be had to the unfortunatQ 
siituation of the gentlemen of the army in this resp<^ct. 
He that refuses a cliallenge is disgraced forever; nc^ 
brother oflicer In his regiment will keep company wi^ 
him, nor if he quits his regiment and enters another^ 
will he be otherwise received. It is true, that the 
nineteenth article of war is expressly against thip, but 
every man in the army is convinced that this article, as 
to its operation, is absolutely null and void. 

The article of war we allude to, runs in the followingf 
words: — 

** Nor shall any officer or soldier upbraid another 
for refusing a challenge; since, according to these our 
orders^ they de but the duty of soldiers, who ought to 
subject themselves to discipline ; and we do aeqoit and 
discharge all men who have quarrels offered, or chal- 
lenges sent to' them, of all disgrace or opinion of 
disadvantage in their obedience hereunto ; and whoever 
shall upbraid them, or offend ia this case, shall hf 
punished a^ a challenges." 

T09 ask me to describe what I mean by solid comforts? 

\ answer a quiet conscience, health, liberty, our time, 
our ewn» or if not, usefully and innocently, and mode* 
rately employed by others ; a freedom from inordinate. 
pa^sioB^ of all kinds, a habit of living within ones in- 
come, and Obf saving something for extraordinary occa- 
sions, an ability arij?ing from rational oeconomy, to de* 
fray all nectessary and expedient expences; a habit of 
good humour, and aptitude to be pleased rather than 
offended; a f»reparation for adversity, love of ones 
family, sipct^rity to friends, benevolence to mankind, 
and piety to God. 

. Compare tkls state, aqd these dispositions with those 
of affected people of fashion, embarrassed in eircun^* 
stances, distressed by vain cares, tossed about by vari- 
ous passions and vain fancies, without any anchor to 
keeii their frail bark from the violence of every gue.^^t. . 

But It is not worth while to dilate on the comparison; 
let tile hearts of the deluded votaries of vanity decide 
in the silence of the night season ; when they recline on 
their pillows, when the lights of the assembly are extin- 
guished, and when the rattliog of carriages are no more 
heard. 



If doomed I am to hear aSlietions smart, 
And griefs keen arrows in my bleeding heart ; 
Still may I bless the author of my pains. 
Convinced in all his dealings mercy reigns. 

ELIZABETH &IILNE9. 



T2 



An excellent observatipn I somewhere met 
worth; to be cospimitted to ovemory — ^yia: 



with. 
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That the remembrance of disagreeable circamstances 
was only patnftil, without answering any good purpose. 

The only good that can arise from a recapitulation of 
wrongs or sufferings, is to be wise, and guard to the 
utmost of our power, against their future attacks. 

' There are three of the ugliest, blackest, most frightfbl, 
outlandish wild beasts of all colours got amongst us from 
abroad, never know here till a great man brought a few 
of them over as curiosities. They are exotics, amphi- 
bious, seldom to be seen but felt in every corner of the 
land, and breed like rabbits every where ; some of these 
animals get in at the key hole and Into bed to tnen and 
their wives, and will not let them sleep, and visit the 
houses of high and low. I met' a man one day that 
knows their native land, and askedif he could tell what 
they call them, he safid theyxall them tyranny, oppres- 
sion, and poverty. -I have heard that tyranny got into 
Wentworth House some time since, and I never heard 
whether they had got him out or not. 



Tyranny y Oppression, Poverty, the Spy 'System, 
the Cause of all Reoohtions. 

Never did any Nation in the World presume 1o find 
fault with its govertfmeiit, or innliile to rek;l, ttll the 
governors had proceeded to Oppress and invade the 
constltation, the laws, and rights of the people, or that it 
Was a government ofoppression and lyraniiy. This is 
an indisputable fact which proves, that the governors are 
the invadors<»f -the people Vrights, long before they com- 
plain, and endeavour to defend their rights or redress 
their grievances. Was not this the ease in France and 
Spain, and other countries; and did not they wear 
chains, misery and poverty, long before the revolu- 
tions, and Is it not the case there at present, and all over* 
Burope. Then why do- writers calumniate a» 

just and faithful people for humbly complarining, -when 
the calumny and censure is in reality due to -the gover- 
nors, and if they would redress their grievances, all 
would be well and happy. But histead of €oing that 
their duty, they always harden thecords of oppression 
as they weakly faocj', to silence, or keep the people 
quite, by which they • increase) their complaints; then 
they proceed to call those humble and f^evous com- 
plaints seditious and rebellious, when the seSition and 
rebellion is on the part of the governors, against the laws 
and people's rights, which generates them six dire ene- 
mies to all nations — bribery, corraption,1nX4]ry, tyranny, 
oppression, and poverty, and in process t>f time a battle 
breaks out between these six tyrants, and the people, 
and in the broil, they annihilate the funds of their coun- 
try, and reduce thousands tipon thousands from com- 
petency or affluence, to poverty and misery. I think 
the French, Spanish, and other revolutions are a true 
picture and confirmation of all this, ^hich many^of us 
remember, and those who do not may learn it from 
history. 

But there is one stubborn fact which I wish to Impress 
upon the minds of my country women and men, that if 
Bonaparte had invaded England, which he would soon 



have done if he could have got the English fleet out of 
the channel. The above mentioned six dire enemies 
had provo'ked the people of England tosrach an extreme 
of desperation, that they would have joined Bonaparte, 
for they were so nrach t)ppressed, they were ready to 
proceed to any act of vidlence amd desperation, for none 
could get bread enough, and many died for want of it. 
And how often Tiave women and men said, we bad better 
bekilledthan pined to death. But did not our people bear 
that state of poverty "With wonderful patience, becanse 
government allowed speculation, to raise the price of 
corn above their reach, whicA *was the cause of the high 
rents, which mast be reduced, 'to keep provisions and 
labour moderate, or else we cannot long meet other 
nations at market -with our manufactures oftBqual terms, 
and when we lose the power of doing that,xmr ruin win 
soon follow, and speculation should never be permitted 
to raise com to such an extreme, unless It be desirable, 
to bring confusion and misery upon a nation, for it al- 
ways appeared there "Was plenty of corn for money, but 
speculation concealed it, and made it appear otherwise. 
And I here repeat, thttt the high price*of corn is the 
root and source of atl the great evils wbWh come to all 
nations, and which it shmild be their stddy and endea- 
vonr to prevent at all times. 

If such a broil had happened in England as happened 
in France, our funds woiHd *have faRen to nothing, as 
they drd in France and othertiaftions; and incalculable 
numbers would have fiHletffrom competency oraflluence, 
to poverty mad "misery, over and a'bove the grief and 
mourning that would have happened for the loss of those 
parents,*linsband8, and others, who would hare fallen ia 
the battle or otherwise in the confusion. 

Our revolutionary ^mS American ^ars were caused 
by the above mentioned six dire enemies, and the folly, 
weakness, anfl i mp r u tteilce of-govemmeilt, and the want 
of a reformed parliament, who Would have watched, 
promoted,' and protected the safety, happiness, and wel- 
fare of our county, and prevented them great calamities. 

We have to thank the Almighty, Bonaparte's ambi- 
tion, and the elements for our preservation. But we 
still have the mill stone, the national debt abont our necks, 
the unbearable rents and taxes, and the above mentioned 
six dire enemies, raging with more fury than ever was 
known. 

Surely this Warning Voice is flictated to me by the 
supreme Being, to advise the people to prepare and 
guard against the misery which may eome'1)y the folly, 
weakness, and extravagance of government, for want of 
a reformed parliament and due attention of thie people ; 
and a reformation in all ranks 6f society, to teach them 
on all occasions to slacken the cords of oppression, 
whatever their rank maybe, which can orily be done by 
the example of the clergy and superiors, and by uniting 
cordially and firmly, them two helps meet to each other, 
and all the world, true religion and liberty, which are 
the only security against the calamatles described above. 

What occasion have — - — ^ — for hiring newspapers to 
defend their conduct, if it be good, none I venture to 
say, for the whole nation would be their advocates, 
friends, adherents, and lovers, if their deeds were not evil. 

Did not Baron Graham confess, in bis famous speech 
to the new &nd old Lord Mayors of London, that the 
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end of all gOTernmentB, b to aeoare to every one, even 
to the loweft, that property wblob ia fate own» and also 
the conatltotion of hia country, and all bia lawful righis; 
then ia it not a great crime in governora, who invade 
the people'a rigbta, whoae righta they are in duty bound 
to protect and keep aeoare. A confirmation of the 
above, will be found in bia Royal Highneaa the Duke of 
Suaaex's apeecb to the Lord Mayor and corporation of 
York, 

Surely the apy ayatem waa the moat infamoua outra- 
geous conduct tfmt ever diagraoed a country ; it waa a 
diagraee,.inaolt,and provocation to a brave, loyal, gene- 
roua, and enlightened people, to attempt to make them 
and the world believe, that a conapiracy waa formed to 

aaaaaainate when no auch conapiracy ever exiated, 

but what waa contrived, inatigated, and abetted by them- 
ielvea. How many innocent victima have fallen to the 
machioationa of theae men, and how many widowa and 
orphans are involved In miaery thereby, will appear at 
the awfal dajf of judgment*. However they may repoae 
ID their preaentaecurity of power, and defy any earthly 
tribunal to bring them to judgment; I warn them to 
prepare for that lieavenly judge, before whom they aoon 
have to appear. 

In a word. — The apy ayatem. — ^The treatment of the 
brave Sir Robert Wilaon, and Earl Fitzwiliiam.— The 
Iriah union. — The Congreaa at Verona. — The neglect of 
our commercial and mercantile intereata. — The Holy 
Alliance.— The neglect of our protecting Spain from 
falling into the handa of that Alliance, which we might 
have done by worda, without taking up gun or aword. 
The approval and defence of the butchery at Man* 
cheater. — And finally, the aix acta will form a tomb over 
the abettora of these meaaurea, and their negleot of duty, 
of a far leaa perishable nature than braaa or marble. 

Does not the preaent miaerableatate of Europe, exhibit 
a true picture of the miaeriea that are coming upon ihia 
country gradually, and aa it were imperoeptibly, though 
at times by haaty and great atepa, all for want of ^ re- 
formation in parliament. 



Iieerfs Mercury J Oct. IS, 1828. 

Ireland^ on the Tithe System. 

The renewal of that inaubordination, and those out- 
ragea, which laat winter excited our mingled pity and 
indignation, impoaea upon ua the nece^aity of again di- 
recting the attention of our readera to that most painful 
of all aubjecta — the actual atate of the sister kingdom. 
Within the laat fortnight, accounta have been received 
of enormities perpetrated in Ireland, nearly equal in 
point of atrocity to the worst of those whieb have dis- 
graced her long and melancholy history. *^ But two 
poor months — nay not ao moeh, not two*'— have paased, 
since we were called on to lament the ravages of a deso- 
lating famine ! That famine was preceded by outrages 
similar to those which we are this week obliged to lament ii 
and condemn ; and, indeed, whoever looka through the 
history of Ireland will perceive that her miseries have 
been wont to revolve in a kind of melancholy cycle, the | 



laws of which are likely aoon to be ao well understood, 
that the political aatronomer will be able to predict with 
confidence the period, in which any given apeciea of 
calamity may be expected to recur. 

No man, we believe, pretenda now to deny, that Ire* 
land la the victim of miagovernment, and few will doubt, 
that many of her moat crying grievancea might be re* 
dreaaed by the adoption of a generoua and energetio 
policy on the part of the britiah ministry. Much more 
difficulty has been expreaaed aa to the time at which re« 
lief ahould be administered ; many patriotic and able 
persona having queationed the propriety of any thing 
like conceaaion, ao long aa the apirit.of inaubordination 
ahall exist. We fear, however, that if the Iriah are not 
to be relieved from their manifold grievancea, till they 
ceaae to expreaa impatience under the burden, the day 
of redreaa will never arrive ; and we are moreover at a 
loaa to understand, upon wluit principle of good policy 
or sound sense the governors of Ireland can derive an 
excuse for the continuance of oppression and misrule, 
from the existence of that spirit, which, by the laws of 
our nature, oppreaaion and miarule are aure to excite 
and to perpetuate. Of courae we do not addreas this 
or any other argument to tboae partiaana of a narrow-^ 
minded and temporising adminiatration, who declare in 
effect, that no time ia proper for the relief of Ireland ; 
who maintain, when ahe ia in a atate of inaurgency, that 
she deserves no relief, and wheu she subsides into tran • 
quillity, that she requires none. 

The last number of the Edinburgh Review contains an 
able and temperate article upon this very subject ; an 
article which is particularly valuable, not jso much on 
account of the eloquent and pathetic deaoriptjon it affords 
of Irish misery, as for ita accurate and exteoaive aum<f 
mary of facts, Vfe apprehend that a portion of this 
departure of our paper cannot be more appropriate.ly 
occupied, that by a abort abstract of this very aole diiai^ 
sertation. 

Among the leading causes of Irish discontent^ the Re<» 
viewer places the want of a complete Catholic Emanci- 
pation. He shows, in the first place, the galluag nature 
of the present reairletions i and^ in the second, the ab- 
surdity' of retaining them, after so ynany others of ao 
much greater importance have been already relinquiahed. 
The Catholics, however — that is to say« fivofsixths of the 
population of Jrelapd — do not repine ao muchatihe 
illiberal policy of the legislature, aa at the atill more 
illiberal and partial conduct, which the executive govern- 
ment of the country has adopted in every period of her 
history. Another giievance which presaea upon the 
CathoJio with intolerable weight is, the present constitu- 
tion of the churcb establishment. Indeed^ in whatever 
light this subject is viewed^ and to whatever part of it 
we direct our attention, whether to tlie number 6f the 
church dignitaries, the magnitu4« of their revenues, the 
persons from whom tbose revenues are exports, or the 
manner in which they are collected — the system appears 
to be utterly corrupt, and to cry moat loudly for aap^tedy 
and effectual reform. The Reviewer demonatrates that 
the whole number of Irish attached to the eataUiahed 
form of worabip cannot exceed 500,000, or one-foup- 
teenth of the whole population. For tbia amall fraction 
of the people, twenty-two Archbiahopa and Blahopa, and 
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thirteen hundred beneficed Clergymen, are appointed 
by law. Now either this number is far too great for the 
spiritual w^aia Qf the Irish, or the number in England 
is infinitely too small < which nobody pretences): since 
we have liere bui twenty-six ArchbishopK and Bishops, 
to watch over a Bock of nine millions. It is next con- 
tended that one Archbishop and fonr provinoial Bishops 
would be amply sufficient in Ireland ; and that the reve- 
imes of the other Sees would from an adequate provision 
for the whoie body of Protestant Clergy ; by which 
means, since the revenues t>f the Bishoprics are almost 
^tirely independent of tithes, the oppnessive and iniqui- 
tous tithe-system might be almost altogether disused 
That we are fully justified in the application of these 
epithets will appear, partly, from the resolotions in favor 
of commutation, vrhich have been reeently agreed on by 
a large body of the Itish nobility and land-ownere, but 
s^ill more clearly from the following expomtion, which 
we give in the words of the Review:-- 

" A <K>nsiderable part of the incomes of the beneficed 
clergy ate derived from tithes levied on the corn, cattle, 
]Hg8, poultry, end potatoes of the cottiers. The vote of 
the Irish Houseof Commons in 1785, declaring any man a 
traitor to his country who should assist in a prosecution 
for tithes of agistment, or of pasture lands, threw the 
<jl«rgy, from the opulent grazier, and the Protestant 
proprietor, upon the Catholic peasantry— for the pea- 
aants are almost tiuiversally Catholics— for support. 
It drove them from those who were able, and who ought 
to have been wiMing to pay tbelr own pastors, to those 
who were miserably poor, and who had adiferent clergy 
to provide for. The resolution of 1785 declared, in 
effect^ that the established church should get nothing 
from the parks and demesnes of the I'rotestant nobility 
and gentry, t^e praprletors of the whole country, but 
that they might enter the garden of the poor Catholic 
cottier, and pluck from the lips of iiis starving family a 
tenth part of their scanty subsistence! And, as it Is really 
surprising, that the peasantry should have revolted at 
}»uoh an atrocious system?— that they should have en- 
deavoured to wreak their vengeance on their ruthless 
oppressors ?— and thai from the era of -the Whiteboys, 
dovrn to the pres>ent hour, the tithe-gystein should have 
been the inexbaustrble source of Contention, bloodshed, 
and murder? The Irish clergy generally employed an 
agent, or prootor; who. immediately before harvest, 
'estimates the barrels of corn, tons of hay, or hundred 
weight of potatoes he supposes to be on the ground, 
and, charging them at the market price, fixes the mim to 
b» paid as a compensation to his spiritual superior. The 
parkin sometimes leases the tithes to a proctor^ and he 
agaib, not tiofreqnently, lets them to another^ so that 
ti^ laii4 really becomes, as Mr. Grattan empUaticaily 
ttatei, -f a prey io a suhordinaii^n •/ vutimres.^ '' 

\Yb are compelled, for the present, to stop here ; and 
4a the mean time we beseech our readers to refiect aeri^ 
4Mi^y upon the facts we have already enumerated, and 
to deduce thpir own candid and impartial conclusions 

. Wa have observed, with much pleasure, tbirt several 
>^tingQisbed marks of respect bave been lately paid to 
Mr. Hume, by iar^ and respectable bodies of his feiiow- 
MO^tcytton, to at^knowledgment'of bis very ulraordi- 



1 nary exertions in Pariiameiit. Never, in our opinioa, has 
any senator been able to present a more unaquivooai 
cltMm to the gratitude of the country. We have wit- 
nessed and applauded in other men a systematic opposi- 
tion to a bad government; we have admired the clear- 
ness and enisrgy with which others have expoaed arbitmry 
andnnconstitntional measures; but, in a minority of sucii 
oases, we have been fspmpelled to allow the possibility 
of that oppo^tioQ having arisen rather from a desire to 
supplant and succeed tba present possessors of power 
than from a ainceve wirti to reform the system of govecn* 
ment itself. But in the tHise of Mr. Home, no such sus* 

Eicion is admissible for a single moment ; hia exertions 
ave been uniformly dfarectea to the destruction of all 
those means and oppottunities of abase, which no actual 
minister would ever wkintarily relinquish, since they 
strengthen his bold upon power; and which no expectant 
minister would agree to destroy, lest be should weaken 
the tentire of his future predominance. Mr. Hnme has 
not sought to divert the streams of corruption into other 
channels, but to cut them off altogether. 

With the Yiewa which we «itertain of the absolute 
necesstty of parliamentary rtform, we anquestionably 
consider that man as entitled to our highest praise, who 
advocates this great icanse "With «bility> seal, and per- 
severance. Next to him we shoald be disposed to place 
the senator, who, without exerting Inmself in the cause 
of reform, sednlonsly and dislntsrestedty endeavours to 
render the neoessity for that measure less crying; who 
shows bimsdf « steady friend to liberty, to economy, 
and to peaces and wbo tHmstantly manifests his readi- 
ness to render his country «very service, whhin those 
limitations which are imposed by the defective constitu- 
tion of parliament upon the seat of its patriotic members. 
These two characters, either of which deserves universal 
respect and gratitude, are united in Mr. Hume.— In 
entering upon the task of exposing the different abuses 
in the pnUio expenditure^ the member of Montrose 
undertook a work of the most appalling diilionHy. Eveo 
bad ministers given every facility to bis inquiries; had 
they supplied him with every means of information, and 
encouraged him at every step of his progress; had be 
confined himself to the simple and barren task of inspect- 
ing and verifying the public accounts — Mr. Hume would 
even In that case have undertaken a Herculean labour. 
But when it Is remembered that he enteredi singly upon 
an inyestigation almost boundless in its extent, and le- 
tarded by every means which the whole enormous power 
of goveinmentconid interpose; that he ventured singly 
Into the desert of the public accounts, gloomy as it was, 
and overgrown with every species of thoru and weed 
which a long impunity had cherished and propagated^ 
that he contended against a power almost irresistible, 
fighting forits oldest prejudices and itsdearests interests; 
that be battled, single-^handed, with the Treasury, tite 
Admiralty, the Ordnance— with Secretaries, Under- 
Secretaries, Clerks, and Deputy-Clerks — with Quarterly 
Reviews, Couriers, Intelligencers, 

JMnltaque praeterea variarum monstra ferarum, 
who can refuse to admire his indefatigable spirit and bii 
untiring perseverance.' — But we are told; wUh as moch 
of an air of triumph a^ the beaten eondition of his op- 
pOQenta witi allow theni to assusfie, that Mr. Hume b^^ 
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been gailty of blooders. Oar readers nay probably re- 
member that we exposed CO fi former oeeasioii" the 
empfiaess of Mr. Crojcer's exploit agaiojit Him ; afd tbat 
thecbargeof bluDderJDi^ baa been often retorted wiib 
saccem upon bis triumpbant aocosers. But, granting; for 
one mome^BtlbatMr^ Uqca^ baa joajde even ten timea aa 
many arithmetical errora aa bave been inapnted to hhnp 
would be even than bave been gailty of a tenth pari of 
the blundera wbicb ai^y other man could acaroely av^old 
in the c^wae ^f calqulationa ao complex, ao varioua, and 
so extensive ? Many a well-paid Secretary, with all bi<s 
officjal auxiliaries about bbn»'' with. all appllaoqesand 
meaua to boot/' baa been guilty, even wiibin bis own 
particnJar departmenX, i}tmoie m|atai^ea.(lhaii bave been 
detect^ in tke .universal labouxi of Mr. Hume though 
we abouki .laki^ tbem at the mnmbex which mioiaterial 
vigilaDO0 and miDiatarial talfehood would assign. — But, 
after all, wbe can £ul to perc-;?jve that this. reiterated and 
hackneyed charge makes tar more agaiust Ministers than I 
against the member for Mootxose ? When we see that 
ABswer to ail hJa assertions that the public ejtpendilure 
is wasteful and improvident, the court-writers employ 
ihemaelvea in blazoning forth « trifling arithaietk^a! 
blunder, (adjiiltting. U^ey can fiod sttcb)» instead 4>£ 
aegativing the main cbaiige of extravagance and abuse* 
do we noi infer, with reason, that that cbarge cannot be 

In one word, ive^oieerely think that Mr. Home bm 
established a claim to the gratitude and respect of every 
iapartjal and upright man. Though deserving.of high 
praise for his.oonrage m undertakipg so many and such 
arduous l^Jl^arsy his merits are iofinitelj augmented by 
tbe perseverance with which he hascontinui^ to march 
aloog thi» p%Qjt of duty, in spite of every aiietnpi to 
^daoe or deter bim. . He ia already in posses^an of the 
esteem t»f Jua oounlrymen; an4 »o long aa be shall 
continue ibe enemy of , all abuses, the friend of every 
reform, it ought to b^ the pride, aa it will be the duty^ 
uf Englisbmenv to encourage those exertions, wbicb are 
Intended ayul CNEdoulaind. for their oomunoo benefit. 



Address of the Religious Society of Friends called 
Quakers,^ to hie Mcyesty. 

To GEOKGE the Third, Kingof Great Britain, and the 
Dominions thereunto belonging. 

Mayit'pleafte the KING, • 

Amidat t)ie general si^lisfaction which thy Jate eaoape 
from an attempt on tby .life :hatb occasioned, pftrmit thy 
faitbfiil and affectionate subjects,; the. Religious Society 
of Friends, usually ^led Qnsjikers, thns ipuUicly to 
manifest their thankfulness for thy preservation. . 

We have received too many b^efits during thy reign, 
loo many marks of thy princely, favor, not to ieel 
greatly interested in thy personal safety^ atkd we 
earnestly desire Ihat thia pro videniial. deliverance nuiy 
more and more incline thy heart to seek direction of 
Divine Wisdom inall thy steps ; for what greater blessing 
and welmplpre for a Prince whom we honor and love, 
than that he may continuaUy commend himself and tbe 



ople over whom he reigns, to the approbation of the 
JDg of Kings. 

Signed in, by order, and on behalf of the yearly 
meeting of the Friends held in London, the twenty*- 
ninth day of fifth month,, one thousand eight hundred. 
W. ALEXANDER,. Cleik to the Meeting this Tear. 

[Presented by Joseph Gorney Bevan, accompanjed 
by J.ohn Kendal, Sampson Lloyd, John Elliott, Richard 
Chester, George Harrison, Samuel Alexander, PbUip 
Debell Tucket, George Stacey, Jobn • Burlingbam, 
RiebarJ Philips, and William Alexander. 
To wbicb Address bis Majesty was pleased to return tbe 
fcdiowing most gracious answer : 

I thank you for this dutiful and loyal address, and for 
your affectionate cdngratnlattons on the merciful favor 
and protection which the Divine Providence has vouch- 
aafed to me. 

TheTep^ated demooatrationa of Loyalty and attach- 
ment to my Pi^fson . and Goirernment which I l^ve 
received upon the present occasion, are highly accept- 
able to me ;' and you may rely on the continuance of 
my unremitting exertions to' promote tbe welfare and 
bi^pinesa of dl descriptions of my spJbgeots, and- to 
preaervo invialMe their civil and religious j^ivileges. 

In tbn ^gn of Ki^g George i\» U. the {)eople called 
Quakers had the lionor to wait upon his Majesty wiiib an 
address* Tbe Kingbad premeditated the way as be sup- 
posed, tpk get tbe <;&akera to apj^roaeh bim wHb^ut bata ; 
on their coming near him, the King took his pff, the 
Quakers immediately said, George, it dotb nat become 
tbee in be unoavered, so that bis Mighty could nat gain 
his object. 



P&pB immo^ent, to John^ King of England^ in the 
year of our Lord, 1907. 

Among the i^icbes that mortale {Mriae as the moat valo^ 
ab^, anl desire with tb(Q greateat earnestness, it is our 
opmion that pure.gnld and preeioM stones bold tbe first 
jUAk. yAitbpughve are persoaded that your royal ex- 
eelleaee baa no want of such tbinga; yet we bave thoagbt 
proper to send .yon as a mark of omr good will, four 
riogs,4et with four stones. We beg ibB &vor you would 
consider ;tbe mysteries eontsdned in their form, tfceir 
matter^ their number and cplour, rather than their valne. 
Their roundness denotes eternity, which having neither 
begiABing nor end,t>ugbt to induce you to tend without 
'aeaaiug from earthly things to heavenly, and from things 
tamporai to things eternal. The number four vf bich is 
a square, signifies firmness oi mind, wbicb is not Xo be 
shaken by adversity, nor elated by prosperity, but always 
continues ip the same, state. This is a perfection to 
which yours will not fail to arrive, when it shall be 
adorned with tbe four cardinal virtues, jusUce^ foriu 
iudef prudence, and temperance. Tbe first will be of 
service to you in passing sentence.; the fie.eond in adver- 
sity; the third in dubious cases; tbe fourth in pros- 
perity. By the g^ld is signified wisdom, for just as gobl 
is most pi^ecious of all melab, wisdom ia of all endow- 
ments, tbe moate^caUent, as th^ Profit witnesses in these 
words, the spirit of wisdom tbeH rest upon him, and in- 
2 
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deed there h nothing more requisite in a Sovereign. |] 
Accordingly Solomon, the pacific King, only asked of 
God wisdom, to enable him to well govern his people. 
The bine coloiir of the emerald denotes faith; the clear- 
ness of the sapphire hope ; the redness of the ruby cha« 
fity, and tfaei^oiour of thelopaz good works, concerning 
which, our Saviour said, let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, tn the eme- 
rald you have therefore what you are to believe. In the 
sapphire what you are to hope. In the ruby what you 
ace to love. And in the topas^haft.you are to practice, 
to the end you may proceed from virtue to virtue, till 
you come to the vision of the'God of'Gods in Zion. 



ThefoHowing is an Abstract of the Sermonprectehed 
by his Grace the Archbishop of York, at the Co- 
ronation of his Majesty, King George the IV. 
frsm the 93d chap, of the second book Of Samuei, 
the 3d and ith verses. 

^* He that mteth^over men must be just, fuBng in the 
fear of God, and beiOiail'be as^he lightof the morning, 
when the sun risetb^ even a morning without clouds ; as 
the tender grass springing out of Hhe earth by dear 
riiining «fter rain.'' 

After stathig ihemaxims of good goyerament con- 
tained in tb^Hext, thfe preacher proceeds as fdllows: — 

'** Thei^ itaMims, then, demand your attention, as the 
Words of him who cannot be mistaken, of him by whom 
4he wiftst must submh to-be taught, and whom the most 
powerful must be'conte^it to obey. 

** These maxims^wbiob assert either the dnties or bene- 
fits of civil government, would, at all times, require to 
•be inculcated, may%e inferred (from tbe very cmistitiition 
of our mind. The comiAon pride of our nature has a 
tendency to excite In the bulk of mankind, an impatience 
^f inferiority and control ; whilst, on th« other hand, 
there Is danger, lest he who is exalted above the rest 
«f his fellow-creatures on earth, should forget {lis own 
-dependence upon €rod, should forget that he tes a mas- 
ter in Heaven, with whom •* there is no respect of per- 
•ons." Thus will be produced disloyhltyon thepartof 
Ihe snbiect^ and oppression on the part of the sovereign,: 
and both be rendered incapable of enjoying those reci- 
procal blessings which flow from the mutnal attacfbment 
and confidence of the prmce and the people." 

•* The history} of the world affords ample proof in 
support of this assertion ; the records of evety nation 
exhibit the alternate predominance of tyranny and fac- 
tion. The spirit Of 'innovation has burst the ties of 
allegiance nnder governments, has proceeded 

to redress grievances with bloodahed, and has ' 

not stopped in its frantic career, till It has subverted the ■ 
foundations of society, and thrown down the fences by 
wiUch innocence is protected, and property secured :— 
and tyranny, if it has not spread such wide-wasting 
desolation,- has made more free inroads on -^e happiness 
of man, and practiced on their patience every mode of 
.exaction which rapacity could' devise, and every species 
of persecution which cruelty could inflict. 

'' Nor are these domeetic crimes the only calamities 



which the injustice of rulers basbrougtit upon mankind. 
How much innocetft blood cries aloud from every cor- 
ner of the earth, againrt the destructive ambition of 
princes ; how large a portion of those wars; w^hich have 
ravaged the world, is to be imputed to tbe Vain glorious 
wiclcedness of individuals, exirlted in power, abusing 
their sacred trust. 

** The great general principle 'd( good government, h 
universal justice^ justice between nation and nation ; 
justice between man and man ; justice 'i^etween 'the sove- 
reign and the people. 

** The laws of political -jmHice W^hidh should regulate 
the intercourse ^f nations, htcve been so little regarded 
by those who have directed thfe Cftuncils of powerftA 
kingdoms, that a reader of history mrglft almost imagine 
that there was ^ne mode c^f morartity ftyr nations, and 
another for inStviduais. In the tranntfctions of states 
with each other, the most drooked acts of circumvention 
has been practiced under the name of poHcy, and the 
most enormous violence of osurpatfon whed confirmed 
by conquest, has been fltgnlfled with the *cbliracter of 
patffetism. 

<*fiut a juiit ruler trilt remeUfber^'^at (he "principles 
of equity are exactly the sam^ in 'public as In private 
concerns. Between those acts of injustice 'which eflect 
individnals,-andthose'wtiich ore^ften 'committed a^inst 
communities, what difference is there, except ili the ex*- 
tent'of the injury, and twnsequently'ihe mag'nittide of 
the guilt ? 

«• The dirty of adndntst^ring justice wiOdtrt partiality, 
between man and man, is delegated, for the most pari, 
to subordinate Judges, and requires therefore no more 
than a summary notice in the present inquiry. Still, tbe 
delegatlou of that trust Is tbeaot of the SovcTeign him- 
self; and the greatest importance must attabk to the 
choice of those who are to -represent ill* authority. 

** This, indeed^ may insome sense be'cOnsidered as tbe 
last divirioo of justice which I hav^ mentioned. Tbe 
justice which a Sovei^gn owes to the people; and which 
makes it iris duty to {Mace able and conaoientlous men 
in stations of trust and power; for *| when tbeTighteous 
are in authority, the people rejoice.^ 

^* Nomatioii can ever be happy at Itome, or respeetefl 
abroad, unless its councils and iawsV administered by 
tlie prudent and honest, 1>y tire moral and tlie religions; 
and though virtue and piety have higher rewards than 
it is in ttie power df man to bestow, yet it is the moit 
essential service Whli5h a Sovereign can render to a state, 
to encourage morality and religion by a marked and 
uniform preference in tiie distriboiiafn of dignity and 
power. If, indeed, those who surround the Throne, and 
ought to reflect itsinAre; if those, whose stath>n makes 
them at once objects of envy and imitation. If such men 
are worthless and wicked, tlie influence of their example 
will extend itself in every direction ; and profligacy, 
originating in this source, will beirapidly diffused through 
4R the gradations of society. 

*^ The ruler who would 'be just to his people, whilit 
he approves Irimself the ikithAil and zealous guardian 
of their civil rights, trill preserve their morals from tbe 
contagion of vice and irreligion, by '* ruling in the fear 
of God ;" by with-holding his favor from the base and 
licentious ; by exalting the wise and good to distbction 
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and hemor^ and by exhibittng in his 6wn department 
an example of those virtues which it is his doty to che- 
rish in others: remembering, that his responsibility bears 
a proportion to the height of his station: and that he 
who sits on a Throne, is under peculiar obligations to 
holinees, as baring to answer at the great Tribunal of 
Judgmenti not only for his own personal conduct^ but 
for the Influence of his manners and actions on the pre- 
sent and future happiness of millions. 

** In the personal character of the late King, and Its 
effect upon society, the Archbishop gives a very appro- 
priate and impressive illustration of the principles of 
the text. 

*' The Prince who acts habitually on this great prin- 
ciple of religion, will find his firmest support, and his 
highest reward here on earth, in the veneration and 
gratitude of his subjects. 

** Under such a ruler, we have ourselves experienced 
the truth of this assertion. We have seen a religious 
reign, during more than half a century, improving the 
morals of society. We have seen the Throne of Eng- 
land established in righteousness, amidst the wrecic of 
surrounding Thrones, and while other governments, 
shaken almost to dissolution, were crumbling to pieces 
on every aide. 

^* We have seen the just Monarch, who ruled u9 in 
the fear of God, rewarded with the steady and zealous 
affections of his people ; retaining in his afflictive retire- 
ment their unabated reverence^ followed to his tomb by 
their sincere regrets, and beyond it by their grateful 
recollections. 

THE SBftMOH THUS COMCLUDfiS. 

** On the Son and successor of this renerated King, 
now rests Our hope of Britains weal ; and if we may 
build our expectations of the future on our experience 
of the past, we have just ground of hope, in looking back 
to the eventful period of the regency. 

*' The Sovereign^ alMWit to receive the imperial crown 
of bis ancesioro, is not new to the cares 4nd duties of 
his high station^. 

** When called to the exercise of his royal authority, 
he found the country involved in a war, which threat- 
ened our very existence as an Independent state. 

** Through his steadfastness in the hour of peril (under 
the Providenoe^f God) that war has been brought to a 
conclusion, glorious to the natiotial fame and character, 
perhaps beyond any parallel in the annals of ou-r his- 
tory,— glofious> 4riM)ve aH, in the modefatlon of the 
triumph,— glorious In the magnanimity with Which nn- 
dazzled by the eplendours of conquest, a<Dd unsabdued 
by the prospects of ambition, the vector cenilned himself 
to the only legitimate object 4if war« the acMevemeift of 
a lasting peace. 

** Under the government of « Prince who has shewed 
such fortitude in public dangers, and such wisdom 4n 
Ipnblie prosperity, we have reason to anticipate all the 
blessings of a firm and prudent policy ; — we nave reason 
to trust, that he will place his glory in the moral great- 
ness of his country, that the true interests of the nation 
will be consulted by a patriot reign, and the Throne 
established in tiie hearts of a loyal and happy people. 

<* Let us, then, in conclusion, implore the Almighty, 
of his infinite nercyi to accept and confirm the solemn 



H engagements which are made on this day in his presence ; 
let us beseech him in the ever prevailing name of Christ, 
to multiply his blessings on the head of our Sovereign, 
and so to direct and prosper his councils for the mainte- 
nance of true religion and the good of his people, that 
he may long continue to hold the sceptre of righteous- 
ness, in the abundance of peace and glory.*' 
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A Panegyric on the Ctm^UuHon ef England m Us 
original Purity. 

Here I cannot avoid remarking, how wonderful, that 
this nation which appears to excel in every thing, but 
this one thing most needful, viz: — the restoration ftnd 
preservation of the constitution of England^ the guar* 
dian of her liberty, happiness, and welfare in the happy 
times past. - * 

In its original state of purity, it was such a treasure 
as no other people in the world ever enjoyed. It had 
the capacity of affording comfort, safety, happiness, ai^ 
prosperity to the whole nation, and to every one firom 
the most humble peasant to the King upon thcTfaronef 
who had the comfort of Dv'ing under its benign in^nenoo 
in those happy days, 

To the curious, or those wh6 want amusement, or to 
find out wonders and curiosities In this transitory life, if 
they will view and contemplate it, they will find a field 
of unbounded curiosity and amusement, ^uch as they 
cannot find in all the jourpies they oan take in the wide 
world. 

The religious, humane, and charitable, may find in it 
all those amiable and justly necessary fine feelings and* 
inclinations gvatifiad beyond their most nnxious wisb^ 
and refined imagination. 

The man of tnisinese, and «ll others with integrity, 
might find in it protection, and aid to their industry atfd 
honest endeavours. 

. In it maybe foond the guardian and aid of viftue, aiM| 
discourager of vice. 

The man of talent might find in it sncb a nursery lor 
his abilities, and encouragement to Ms merit and cseva- 
tlon, as cannot be fouod & wy other oon^titotion jn tlie 
wbrld. 

The enjoyment of wealth and high rank, nonexH^old 
affbrd such gratification ^nd real pleasuie, as the oobs* 
stitution of England, in its original state of purity. 

To the poor who are perhaps the most numerous class, 
it might be a perpetual comfort, and asylum, if tbefar law 
was executed agreeaMe to the charitable and wise inte^^ 
tions of our forefathers^ and by the golden rale which 
every thinking man would wish lo be goyemed by. And 
I think I have explained before, how much the praeliee 
is the contrary, i^nt } hope to see it soon altened for tlie 
■better. 

Then Is it not wooderfti, I say anrpaMing wondor, 
^at the reetoration and pres^vatlon of this inestimable 
fabric, and polities, should not be the Doostuit study^ 
care, conversation, and first amusement to all compaiiieii» 
and on all occasions, till they have aecompiished tUp jnaf; 
and necessary work. But alas I what are we doing, wm 
are neglecting this duty, and suffering this darlingof 
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Uie w^ld io exj^^ npsay af n% or perb^ps bw of w, 
<^a teU why or xrhensA^e. 

Stf r^ely ^bi^ W^nniag Voice of ini&e, ^iid nwiiy otbarn, 
will incline » «U with ol)^ ^^o^otp to Ac llii# ooettbii^ 
oe^cUul io this wprl49 w^i^b wiltsoioo^ our p^sM^o to 
tba bappioese of the verkl to come. Tbie ^doiitted, 
which I trast oooe w^l deiiv> wo xony jo^tljr oall it tbe 
one thing needfuK Why do the English go so much 
abroad but to see thiedcfegtey iBtoiwr y, and tyranny of other 
countries, for want of our constitution; one would almost 
tbJpk in 0«afch mf ihU lOAstimaMo eknort lost tjneasOre 
and happiness, whjoh they leave behind them, as they 
do many other good things in this country* If they 
would leafo bow to vaJno, improve, and treaforo them 
up^ such as tbey can fiod io ao other; ihea wby Ao ao 
JW^ny of thtm atop ao toqg abroad, aod o^leot tboir 
4o<ty here, wheo ve b«wr^ of .tbam eo their retors, 
exuU apd prnm tbe 4yjng canstitutioii ami libertiesof 
England, as much superior to any other evoo in tboir 
. sbattored aod deliberated static. 

K ow I laQftept) I grieve, hewai], axi4 mourn over tbe 

.^preseat iiM'oaoeHrftble wjaerlas of Spain, aad the blame 

dw to tbe oouooil4 t^f this eoootry^ for^suffariog tbe boly 

nJlJaare to bfioff S^patoto tbjs misery ; aod by dologao, 

.oKpoB^ yiereDiA}i)aiof'OOr dear4jiag oonstitutton, to 

the most imminent danger of beiog destroyed by the 

. bol^.alUiO<^,l^^it»h. we might with ease have prevented 

witbotit geJoe 4fi.iiwr« t ^ay ntioat heartily for tbe 

Aimigbiir'seid, 4H>t.oaly tooxtrioato them both from 

/this ania^jr aad p^riimm 8i;t\ft«tiofi^ hot that it may be the | 

. AUnigbty's.fV«V toopeiathe .oharity aad humaoity of the 

minds of men all over the world, to plant some of the 

'irefnaioing'^edli'af 'itJo all nations, for the benefit and 

t good'Cff >iaaaktod^.ood*to aoucish 4hem to grow to the 

, per/e«ji|iiia;f«^4be. SrmKsb ooiwititotion». in its original 

state of purity.. ... 

'- €m anjr'Ooe/^we to himself, or imagine bow much 

;rve tho<aU:piay for.iolieC, wer^a worsuisroring the preseat 

miseries of Spain^ and how meritorious it would have 

rfaBhea in. ^ to Mvta .pr0«eated tbtisa miaeries^ aod ^t the 

same t>me have protooted our own Hberties and power, 

rated proovoted tbe ilhff tias of Spain and all the world. 

To reetore tbis'dariiag eoostitattoa of England to its 

origilml pwrity, h»^ beea aud is tbe study and constant 

uniform^ care, and practice of many of the first peers, 

oommaoars/ittUiitarygQiitleaien^and divines of tbe land, 

%Miotie^of,4ha Royal D«l8ea> and all their iufertors who 

are noder f o.iofioeQoe, have aaifofOily done tbe same, 

the^ have pAffsued tbie coarse upon ihe prinoipks of 

Millgton,nharity> virtiie, bonorvpatriotisiM,and integrity. 

And W/illiao): Pitfcje^ed this beavenly cause from bis 

'Infii'Mcy^f 00 ttoblr and. to euab a degree, as to pommand 

tiay appirdbatfoa of biaooodoc't^aiaSKi#ttoodora;lien9aafd 

^aestoooasiderhiiwaaaa Afl«t^sen)t from, the Aloiigbty, 

"toisatieitbis ooaatry froaiTiiio^ by belpiag to ^c^mptole 

tbe worlc, all the abovementioued bad for many yeans 

.bsbonrod to dbi ^ 1 dAilOv^aod.admire bim indeed^ far 

«4^nd my^nmm 4o aapmwr; but when be|;irovod tUe 

.waa^all a ftkiae«piwlaadeiogetiato;power,aod Ijated iato 

.tbat<eombiiietHm,ihat4biHnldaWao4»niblaatloa9^wb^ 

rtte iiiit tons ifafOO> 'and 'daDMiH Md I tear fifHb .oiaoy 

tt9tb»My ^iU be ; ks anin,! *f :the ;peop4e: 4^ oot naitf^ with 

toiieiraid^» aid anniMMe rit keSi^^Ji k^ too Iato* Wb?« | 



be stepped iato powor, hie fiMe.paputarity, and aupposed 
patriotlsia was so great wttb ail ranks,. |J>a( b^ might 
wltik a tarn of his band bava dastjroyed thai 'da,pg«rous 
oombkuiiton; ibritoiag wbieh, be woald^avo had tbeap- 
probatton aad praise of Us oeuntry and the world. But 
beapostatiaad, became tbe^rjnBale^t byp^rita^ and listed 
himaalf under tbe h9L^mw vi bribery, a&4 eorxopttoo, 
and from ai^ypoartog tba ^yyvuaplan of patrioAHaa* vtirtos^, 
and liberty, becama j^lpif tebaaiplo04>f oornv^iefi» brjbery, 
and vice. Awl froai tbe powor to beAs^ bis country 
and the liberties of 4be mofM more than ^v9€ aoy otbc^ 
maa had, bo reiveifed bisooodoet, and di4 fbem more 
injury than any other man, or perhaps all oth^r osea in 
tlie world ever'did to Ibe aaaae apace of time. HeUaeted 
and withered ihe 4awiitog Ijberttes of France and tbe 
world'-^uid tber^ytoctffffed py displeaaiirooiid hatred 
to a greater degree than I had loved and i^faufared him. 
In bis pleatitode of power^ after professing himself a 
patriot and frtend to the liberties of: bis oouniry and tbe 
aa>rld ; when be got to 4taa bebu of this imigbty ompir^, 
be attaob:ed tbe dawotog liberties pf Fiance, though 
they repeatedly seat s^ offered their prayors that be 
would not do so, aodo^asad abpvo twenty years of the 
most rnlnous, barbaroaa, bewiWored wars iiM ever was 
waged, and thereby forced his country .mavy times to 
the brtolc of niin« aod ^«9 bavo to tbaob the Almighty, 
tbeolements,and Booaparte>aaiMtteo foronrexisteBce 
as an iadepaodant oidtoOt wad la tte ^ead oartailed the 
liberties of biacoaafifisrffaatoiied tbe aoioiaoi despotism 
of Fraoee mA Spaifh rwpd gaji^# biir^ ta« aod im succes- 
sor joined tbe holy alliaoce, which is now Qm terror of 
the liberty, aad wallwa laf tbe wmhA. 

Vbm maob is aaM ab^otiboPitt system, and how much 
his^noTarfoas exampto {a adbered to, by Ibe enemies of 
roforia, (oMUiy of wbofla ^ laot know what they ane 
saying or AQins^) \s9b ootortone as tbe bright son at 
noon day. \ • - ^ 

Gontlaaaen of virtae and bitogri^y ^^ private Ufe, w'ho 
fell aii the gjowiagloi4eor.ofvirtne,.re(fgia«j integrity, 
patriotism, charity, and humanity, wneo t^y become 
oewitobad and bewHdered* and ofdist aAdarthe banners 
of this bamifol ooaibinatioa, to promote Iheir sordid 
private iatevest ia this traasitory lite, follow the exam- 
ple of soob Ukei aiob^ and become corropt and vicious 
in the extfenia,*byaidbi^oeating snob wiekad measures; 
are not.aaeb to be pitied "that tbey cannot pufsae a more 
virtuoQs way of promoMng thabr private interest. Then 
how much are inferiors to.be pitiad, wbo toolc up to 
snpeHora for an exampte, if they became^ guilty of bri- 
bery, corrnptton, and vice, ore not ouly held op to the 
world as ragnea aad vagabonds, aod despised aod re- 
jeeted of man, but paaisbad for sueh orbnee Bai are nat 
superiors, who do so deserve the same, magaified in pro- 
portion to tbfdr bigb and elevated rank. Can it then 
be said there is ao rotto^naas ia Denmark;, can it tlufo 
aoy ioagor be unblasbiagly aald,. a people who have 
aacb a neforious exampte are. abt in danger. To the 
oonsoieoeea of tbe wbole of ithts what isdiHed a mighty 
.floarisbing ompire; I appeal, to Know if she is not in 
^rea4 danger, from the bribery, corruptiooi toxory, ty- 
ranny, Oippresaton, aad poverty which prevjails, aod are 
as notortovn as tbe bffigbttouit at oooo day; ' Aod i ask 
tboaeafvbo are ir^ilty* to coosider well how sooa tbey 
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will have 4o appear bafore a liMnrenljr trtbaoal. * 

WboD the late Mr. Pitt bad been made premier in 
)784, and flndlag himself in a mtaiority in the House of 
Commonn, bad dissolved ParUaneat to seoara blssttna- 
tion, at the subseqoent meetitfg for tbe nomination of 
members for Yorlcsbire, General Hale very sif ntfioantiy 
observed, who would have elpeetod to see the son of 
the immortal Chatham, stalking into power bcMnd pre- 
rogative ? 



Reformation of Parliament. 

Those who were alarmed by the real enemies io reform, 
were afraid where no fear was; they were afraid of some- 
thJDg, bu t they could never tell .what. li was a bogbear, 
raised by those enemies to reform,' who said there was 
dnnger from the people. BoC what are the .people,! 
never y«t beard that word defined to my satiAotion. 
But I say, the people are every rank, in eV.ery link of 
the ehaia, from the Cobbler's cottage, to the King's 
Tlirune. How can yim define >it-any-other way, how 
Qi\\\ you make any distinction, it is impossible, where 
would you draw the line in this land of Ireedoin, which 
enables oaen to rise bv their talent^ merit, and. integrity, 
step by step, or link by link, from the m<ist humble to 
the most elevated situations in life, whioh they could 
not do without the liberty, freedoQi, and protection of 
the constitution we have enioyed, but are thoughtlessly 
suffering to expire. But I hope all gentlemen, who have 
by their merit* integrity, and superior talent, risen from 
humble, to the highest ranks > in socle tv, will give this all 
due consideratiou,and help to band down the constito* 
tioQof England in its original purity, to posterity! un* 
impaired, as aneverlastiog mark of their gratitude. Then 
who will any longer tell ns there is danger from the 
people, will the people be afraid vf thebiselves ; they 
have nothing to, fear l>ot themselves. : i! 

There are many reibmiars in every rank, but the 
g:mitest qumbera araJa^heimiddling'atod <lower orders,^ 
because they are most appressedi,' in, most iioverty, aiid 
their liberties mosteuctaiied, foe want of a reibroiation. 
in Parliameui.. Theh hew cani^we lOiffer thanks and 
praise enough to the nobles of the land^ and also to the 
gentlemen U>th in and out of the house of commons, for 
their noble, zealotiii; ludeptatidMti'ine'reasinjr efforts, to 
promote a reformation in Parliament, which I hope they 
and all others will>9ev|ve with their n^nal^^al, and pur- 
jiue with unabated vigour} ' 

We are now in a state of peace and tranquillity for 
sake of all that is saeiied aiid'good, let us-natongsr May 
to restore the constitution to its- oi^ginnl stale of purity, 
liberty, freedom, and * comfort to iib aM, and make ^^r^ 
Kelves once more the happy, the «Mil^t sa fe, and powerful 
people In the known world. ''v"i. i- 

I hope none wlH any longer boUe^e^here is any dan* 
i:er from the people, except' to Iherexistirnee-of them 
e»ix friends to reform, bribery, eorraptton, iaxtiiy, ty- 
ranny, oppression, and poverty, aad those who gene^^ 
rated, are feeding and pfotecttngf.ttiem. A speedy an- 
nihilation to aU them friends to reform, wIU promote 



reform, and be a blessing to the nation, and relieve atl 
the people's wants, and do away all their complaints 
and discord. 



y* 



My second Appeffidicv to Road Mokif^* 

I advise a plain, level, fiat, road, from side to side, and 
not an inclined plain as I advised befor(», then the stone 
miy be laid upon theHat^ hard, solid groiibd, and not 
upon the loose soft earth, which has just been moved 
and thrown op, to make the barrelled road in the old 
fashioned way, then the covering of stone six im>hes 
thick, broice three or four inches square, and two or three 
inobesof flirnace cinders, engine ashes, or gravel from 
the rivers upon tliem, broice small, will be enough to 
make the top smooth ; and on this flat road the watel' 
will fall down thehHls^ spread from side to side regular, 
and* not get into strong currents as is the case In the 
barnelied roads, and wash the road into deep holes, 
which you may see very common upon the hills, deep 
enongii to throw a. mail' coach over. And where ditches 
are thought necessary, 1 would have them on the out- 
side of .tlie.i)t*nees4 and where the ground happens to be 
a little on the declivity or faHing,- it may be well to ac- 
commodate that ground by an inclined plain, rather 
than shift the earth to*make it loose and soft fon tb^ 
stones, but this will require much serious consideration 
by the ck>mmitteeor trustees, and surveyor. A sp<rojniefa 
of this flat road may be seen made by chance over East 
Moor, between Wiikefield and 8tanley«lieae*B«d$4iIso 
between Haliax And Todmorden. The superiority of 
this flat road is proved by the practice of Mr. Field, of 
Low-Moor Iron Worfcr, and Mr. Rirtler, of Kirkstall 
Forge. I advise the traveller to observe on the barrel- 
led roads, the topis flat and level, and the carriages run 
all upon that part about eight or ten feet broad, and 
meet and turn each other aside; and the water stands 
upon that flat par€ tNl the wind or mn dry It op or it 
sinks throogh the covering and^onesrif they be permis 
by not being broke too small, they mtay observe this 
water cannot ruh 'bff any other way except down the 
bill, thoug'h the sid« falls much, erroneously intended for 
the water to f all (rfT side way, but it does not do so. 

They practice a v«ry dangerous rule upon the Wake- 
field, and. Austefland tornpilce road, which I condemn' 
by-feeing large sf^iies upon the middle of the road In 
the day time, Ui f^fce the oarts into new paths, which fa 
very dangerous to the travellers. Two gentlemen In 
I their gig run over one of theste stones in the day time, 
and threw them both on the road* I expect some of 
these stones will be left on the road all night and throw 
th<7 m»U coach ov«r, then they will discontinue- tbe dan* 
gerdns practice ; but 1 hope this hint will cause It to be 
done before sodh. mtafbrlone happed tiy the travellers. 
I advise a much easier way of making them take a new 
path;, s»n4y fill wp oifn riit at once and they wilf soon 
cross or take ft new path. •; i 

■■ Mil 11 i • ' 

R. Mllnes's new economical plan of road making, 
twenty-one feet stone for a winter rtiad, sixteen feel not 
one stone to be put upon it for a summer road, forty <4Toi 
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fdet broM oUteida Ab« walte, a Jevelflat road from side to 
Hide and joined, siilihat^ carriages -may* go* from one to 
the other without trouble, a plain from 8ide.tQ«ide» ttie 
very same as if it was all stoned, except wbere they join, 
tt> save the trouble, expence, and inconvenience of 
making the spmpier road level with the stoned part, 
because the stones are«to'be laid upon tbe'flat, si^Nd, bare 
ground, and it will be better to make the summer road 
u^on the same, sothat'the winter road will be sis br 
eight Inches hlgher<tUata the summery having both tfae. 
s^me'flat soil, %p stones will make ^the. winter #oad sis* 
or eigM Inches higher, so that there will' be a elope to 
jo!b them. . r , 

ft. ia. '.,■.'•....• 

2 for the causeway* 

S< f OT the path between the caniseway and the>wldl, 
''for the foot people to turn ^ ainl waiik upon. 
21 the stoned part six inciiea thick of How from aide 
to side, and covered three inches thick M4b 
furnace cinders, engine, ashea, bamt- stone, 
brick, or gravel from the rivers, broke small, 
then the stone may be broke three or four in^' 
elies square, then they will be porons, and let 
the water thrdugfa, sloned or eoverod, close or 

• ' '** mar the top of the canspway, so thai foot or 

• '^ •« horse may turn off wHhoot trouble. 
16 ' O'the unstoned part. 

4' * the walls three feet high, exclusive of the toplngs. 

. I I 111 Ml '- • / 

45 or 15 yards total breadth outside the waIIs. 

I calculate the summer road will be travelled six 
months in the year, including moderate frost*. 



\l > Old fifshioned Plan, . 

^30 feet broad .^tenesd and left uncovere4* 

I i6 inches thick fStooed at thecjrown*. 
.15 <iacliies tbicjc^topediit the ribsi or half way. h^^^li 
U)e crown and^kirt. • •.. . , 

,v^ inches tbfck stored at the akirt^ and mqch expence 
in tl^roFiog up an4..forming tbe biftrrelled floor, readv 
for the stones, whicb will, be all saved by th^ flat road, 
b^eaiise the ground will be flat an4 rjeady made without 
expeape. i . - ' 

\ Generally 40 to:45 feet broad putside the wdMM. Con|« 
pai^e then) aad see if bal f will not be ^ved. 

60 feet broad ever commons by set.of parliament, but 
that .is too muQl^ aad a wast^ of land. 
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.'•' .^ ofitherhUhof Becemfm, 1824. ^ • . . 

i ^f Madrid, Nov. 1, 1824.-^The King of Spaia is. 
calumniated, I assure you, by Ibos^ who veprescNatbim 
as incapable of acting on 4»iy .system of government. 
His > Majesty has Mkf e^tabliahed a systenx of bit own, 
and acts up to itwitb vigour and indostryr**aaystem of 
lerner the most oomfire^nsive and effieieat koiPwn in 



modern titeesi that aets^aride all laws^jwtiae aad huma«r 
nity— ^daily execntioQs.of innocent men — fathers hanged 
for the crimes of their cliildreii — wives punished like 
criminals of the worst dajv, for aiding their husbands 
to escape annerited death -^ladies condemoed .to ba- 
nishment^ and saot.etm moment's notioiBifitom their 
homes and tMniUesy for the crime of aendiag food to 
friends and ^relativtea^' dying of bunger in* prisons, 
A n'ai ratire of one week of these scenes of blood in 
Madrid, would exceed the limits of a letter. The 
french revolution w as — ■ ift o tMi i g f oempared to what is 
now passing in Spain." « 

The above pientioned jniseries. have been cau^d by 
the holy alliance, and a wantoT the engli^b constitution 
in its original purity all over the world ; and by the 
oonditct of oorcouvoltaforwaiitof the sanie, by neg- 
leotiog to lo^bUl' the 'holy aUianoe invading Spain, 
wbioh. would btfite ptevoDted it' without goiiig to war^ 
it' would have encooraged 'the Spaniarda* . and they 
ivoold*. have done their own work^ and tiem a happy 
and most powerful natkui at this time, independent of 
the. holy alUaocO) and staunch friends to the liberty, 
freedom aAd comfort of the world, and our staunch 
friendaaad allies; upon thegenuineand strongest prin- 
cipleaof gratitude, wHh. the first maratimo fortresses in 
the world; 

Aii'^bsi above furnish me with that little havenly word 
hope, and the belief that thepreaeniimlseriea of Spain, 
and'the prinoipte objeot and oonduct of the holy 
alliaaee to epctioguidi the liberty and. freedom of the 
world, will unite the good people of this mighty 
empire, of all religions, with' one voice to promote a 
roformatton in parliament without delay. Nothing but 
serieus thought and consideration is wanting to create 
perfect union, to <prodocoa return of the happy days 
ofiold, aqd to see the best constitution in the world In 
its briginal state of purity, as an example. And I pray 
that the Almigbty-may, by inspiration, teaoh all nations 
to follow this laudable example of Great*Britain. 

I am afraid our oeunicits are leagued, contaminated, 
infatuated, liewlhleped; or implioated in the holy alli- 
ance; if this betbe^oase^ is it not time for tbo people to 
iteite.atid reform parliameBt topremnt soeh evils in 
fotnro? which onion and reform would cmre all our 
complaints, make oa religious and huoiane, happy, truly 
great and glorious* 



Onihe FradUy of Mm. 

. .. •. . * ,-. 

Ob^ frail man !~ Wilt thou inquire for the begioniag 
and f^nd of tiaie,^ And tbou canst find .none. From these 
considoratioos tben may discover, that thy time upon 
epirtb ia a momeot^ aod. a point thy apace. 

Wilt thou consider well and seriously, that on. thy 
geod or evil deeds in tUn transitory life^.wiU depend thy 
bappiness or misery in the everlasting wprld te» come, 
ana bow soon thou art to appear before, a heavenly 
tribonaU : i. 

..Wilt fhou consider and contemplate the wonderful 
and incomprehensible powers of the sun sad mooa, and 
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their Invariable regularity and uses to tbee, and the whole 
creation. 

Wilt thou consider the nnohangable laws of natore, 
and that they never vory^ whioh enables thee ta Qalie- 
thy calculation with as much certainty, as thou art dupa* 
ble of. Hast thou ever considered tha naf nra nf .Iha. 
four elements, water, air, earthy and fire, and their in- 
dispensible uses to thee, and that thou eouldst not live 
without them ; and why the Almighty has made thy food 
necef^sary to thy existence. Ba«t tlH>n evor odftml^red 
why thou pofMT frail mortal was madblold'Of .tbajcr^- 
lion, aqd by what ppwer thou wast oiade so^ and'wlQ^ 
tboii art continued so, and why the Almighty mado^nich 
A being as the^, and why thou art not'ailowedto i^eturn 
to this Wbrld after thou art dead. Bast thou ever con« 
sidered tiiat thou hast an Important, indispenslble, ^11^ 
gious, charitable duly t« disebatgei ttiwafd^thyfCriittlori 
society,, andtjiyself, and test thondisooymd that |boq 
hast not discharged all, if* any of th^s^, grea^ ^fM^f 
either toothy own ^tisfaction^.or ihat of thy iTeltow, 
creatures? Hast thdb ev^r considered iHUrf thy inferiors' 
do for ibee, and what thini wonldstbiBf Wlttotrt fliem> 
When thou hast eonslderad wattf«H4Ml#i smA ilmiay 
other mysteries^ and.tjbe golden rn|f^» t^;nKU^ ^^*!?^^^'^'j 
thy own frailty and insignlBcance^and muen olihV folly, 
and tieglect bf duty, knd that will teaeu <IM^ tiobeeomtii 
humane,- religious; a friend*to the poor^toresplitft'tiiy 
inferforsy and to promoia the wialfiMO otaool^ty^nnliiilo 
.safety, liberty, freedom,.and b^PiAn^fSv^f thy oQimtry 
and the world, and to worfehip the Almigiityi .aafho^ of 



them all, and " to do justice, love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly with thy God ?" Then thou wilt become a happy 
man, and discover that without religion and charity, 
'|hit9 i^po true happiness in this world, or, in the world 
to come. And thou wilt also discover, that *' to fear God 
ndments. Is the whole duty of man.'' 

Hast thou ever considered, when thou hast delayed 
or mispent thy time, thou canst not call it back, or ever 
see ii again ? . , 

• Thd full nieaulng of fhe ineMimable #drd charity, 
thoih mayest find explalliedki the most aacoeltait 13tli 
chapter of I the first epistte of .PsmI thoMapiMllo to the 
Corinthiao»— hast thqq c^yer cpnsidered why Ibe Abnifb- 
ty has continued all ^hese great mercies and indulgences 
to all mankind, froin age to age, and how 'soon thoA 
mayest be deprived of ^hemaTl . ^ 

At the conclusion -Of this book, whitrft'I have be^i^ 
spaaed to »trrite in my old agoy and iCcir .wthioh. I am 
thankful to my creator,, (and'I huve WJ^p^i^ ML in igpo- 
ranee, truth, sinoerity. integritv, ai^d ^eat anxiety for 
!the good of all mankind^') X do pray most sincerely, 
fervently, and attxloody thAt the-AImfgh«y's Sfiirlt may 
Mcompany andu promote What^ l- hkvi' aidd, to ^41^ 
eterMl!.hAppi«ess;MNi ewi^rt <«£itbe jrnadais and nUt 
qsankind, in this world and the world Jto conie».. thnvgh 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 4^men. , ^ ^ ^: .r ^ ^ , ^ 

•, v;:::/L:iMWHARPi.w^^ 

^ luDec. 1824. - . j^>..t h* 
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HUtorypf4;bf^y/e of: Richard Milnje»|.jheautho^^ ».|. . - ;, i 
An^ccquat of,ibe«eamsor Coal in.ibi^se UlMiffo, »4ppfyie<jl . 
* to eattendthytdugh thte^'ftll Md iDtd^ihcSeai to FraBlclarAd - 
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